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THE INFLUENCE OF PRAKRIT ON 
SANSKRIT 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA '. 


4 


For proficiency in Sanskrit ihe importance of Prakrit can 
in no way be ignored. As I have already observed elsewhere, 
one may become a great Vedantist or a Mimamsist without the 
least knowledge of Prakrit, but it may sound strange to some that 
without the ‘knowledge of Prakrit a Sanskritist is no Sanskritist — 
in fact, for such a person cannot fully or accurately explain the 
diverse. peculiarities of form and meaning of words with which he 
is suddenly confronted at times in the Sanskrit texts. 

Scholars know that even the speech of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas is full of Prakritism or dialectical mixture, not to speak 
of that of the Puranas,’, the Tantras, and the like. As illustration 
the following lines may be helpful, showing as they do the tremen- 
dous influence of Prakrit on Sanskrit. 

At the. very outset, let us take amongst hundreds the word 
geha, ‘house’. It is a very popular: word, but it is found first 


vin the Vedic ‘speech (Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXX. 9) and often in 


Panini (III.1.144, ete.).- Evidently, it is from DRE grha through 
the influence of Prakrit: . 

Again, we have the following three words -— known even 
to ordinary readers of the Upanishads: dabhra (RV, I.118.5 and 
Kena, 9), dahra (TS, Mahanarayana. Up., 10) and dahara (Cha. Up., 

l Trnly speaking, the word purüna itself is nob Sanskrit; it is Prakrit, 'bieng derived 


' from Sanskrit purátana (>purdana> purána). So ia niitana from mnavatana. See the 


Vàrttika on Panini, V.4.25 ("navasya nū”: Again, from this nàtana we have nitna, 
and from pratana, pratna, 
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VIIT.1.D), all meaning ‘small’, The last two words are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of the first through Prakritization. 


In Sanskrit the word rksa, ‘a béar’ is well-known. Its Prakrit 


. form is accha. But sometimes, there are both the forms in Prakrit, 
‘vikkha and accha. Yet, this accha is freely used in Sanskrit in - 


the same sense. It is to be noted that the word bhalla, ‘a bear’ 
is often used together with accha in Sanskrit, e.g., in acchabhalla. , 
Similarly, to mean ‘the bank or side of a river’ we use in Sanskrit 
kaccha, though, in fact, it is a Prakrit word derived from Sanskrit 
kaksa, as in nadi-kaccha, ‘the bank of a river’. It is simply. 


owing to Prakritism that we have the following doublets: vikrta, 


‘changed’ and vikata, ‘hideous’; vorsabha and rgabha, ‘bull’, 
The triplets of the following roots may be. pointed to in this con- 


nexion: Vordh, yrdh and vedh meaning ‘to grow’, with their 


different shades. Similar is the case with ernoti and ürnoti, ‘one 


covers’. In thé. sense of a particular kind of tree we have in 


Sanskrit priyala* (originally, priyaśāla) and piydla, the last form | 
being used by Kālidāsa himself in his* Kumdrasambhava, ({1I.81). 
The word piydla is found also in the Bhàágavata (VIII. 2.11). To 
mean ‘the cheek’ even Bhavabhiti in his Malatimadifiva (V.22) 
writes galla (dialectical gal), as in ` ‘‘pétdlapratimallagallavivara- 


* praksiptasaptürnavam". See hereon the observation of Mam- 


mata in his Kévyaprakésa (VID), and Vamana in his Kéavyd- 
lankürasütra (II.1.7).- ^ '- E 

Note also the following : In mrgalafüchana, ‘the moon’, the 
word ldfichana, ‘mark’ is simply a Prakritism for Sanskrit laksana. 
Yet it is freely employed even in our classics, such as Sigupdlavadha 
(11.53). Similarly, puccha, ‘a tail’ is originally from pasca, ‘being’ 
behind’. Jt is found first in the Vedic speech (Atharva Veda), 
but used even far later in Bhavabhüti's Uttarardmacarita (IV. 27). 
Cf. Panini, IV.1.55, Varttika. The word piccha, ‘a feather’ is 
Prakritized from Sanskrit paksa, ‘a witg’. It is often used in 
such works as the Mahābhārata, and also by: Magha (IV. 50). 
The word punkha, ‘a feathered part of: an. arrow’ (Raghu, IL81) 
isin reality derived from Sanskrit paksa, ‘a feather’; it is not 
Sanskrit at all. | 


As such words abound in our literature, I refrain from quoting 
them further, to avoid prolixity. - I shall ‘take up some other points 


i 


1 Terminalia Tomentosia ; see Rajanighantu (sub voce, priyàla), a dietionaty of 


materia medica including herbs and plants, 
GS 1436 
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to show how Prakrit has influenced Sanskrit. It is a rule that im 
Prakrit no word is used which ends in a consonant. Accordingly, 
Sanskrit manas, ‘mind’ is mana or mana in Frakrit. This peculiarity 
is, however, abundantiy found also in Sanskrit, e.g., in adhásdna- 
sthüyin, ‘one who sits on a lower seat’ (Apastamba Dharmasitra 
(I.1.8.21) for adhas-dsana-. Here s of adhas .is dropped. The 
Commentator, Haradaita, says that it is due to Vedic use or a 
wrong reading (“‘chdndasah apapütho vā”). In the samé work 
(I.6.19.8) sarvatas, on all sides’ is read. ‘as sarvata in sarvatopetam, 
“invested with on all sides. The ‘Commentator has here also the 
same remark. In the. Mahdbhdrata (1.01.5) we come across the 
word anokagayin, ‘one who does not sleep in a house’. In fact, 
we have there two words ‘okas and oka in the same sense ‘house’, 
the former bemg undoubtedly older, as it is found in the Vedie 
speech (RV.1.66.2 and AV. V.22.5). In. the same way, for 
Bindusarasi, ‘ina particular Jake named Binda’? there is Bindusare 
(Bhagavata, III. 25:5), and there are both Jatáyus and Jatdyu 
(Ramayana, III. 49.38-50.1). ` Agairi, for ácáryavacas, ‘the speech of a 
teacher’ there is ácürya-vacasa in the Satapatha Brühmana (XI. 2.6.6). 
Cf. brahmavarcas and brahmavarcasa, “divine splendour. in sacred 
knowledge'. Any number of such words may be. quoted. Such 
formations have led to the convention that words ending in sibilants 
are optionally to be regarded as ending in a (and feminine 4, where 
- necessary), either by dropping the final sibilant or by adding a (or 4) 
to it.’ 

Let us consider here the following sandhis : kati for kā and iti 
(Satapatha Brühmana, XI. 4.4.8); meyuh for me and dyuh (Gopatha 


Brálmana, Pūrva, 11.600; padiina (beside pádona) for pdda, and üna.. 


In Bhàgavata. (VIII. 22.2) one reads meritam for. me and initam. 
Plentiful are such sandhis in our epics also, but only a few are quoted 
here: for instance, mesyam-for me and dsyam (M ahübhárala, XVIII. 
318.7); tatovüca for tatah and: uvdca (Hàmüáyana, I1T.18.12;. VI.95. 
9): t&nüsya for tiinah and asya, ‘his quiver’ (Ibid, VI: 71.90), and 
so On. un m 
. Again, note the word vídyujihea? (HRümüáyana, V1.81. 6: 9), 
. ‘one whose tongue is like the lightning’. In Bhdgavata (11.6.15) 
there is tadita for tadit ‘lightning’, In Rānā° (Y. 4. 68) we read 
1 We may also consider heré the well-known word divaukas, ‘god’, literally, ‘one 
living in the heaven’, Itis evident that its formation cannot be warranted grammatically, 
and so the sandhi | is explained by. Bhanuji Diksbita (Amarakoga, I. 1.7) as made up of diva 
{and not div, às is expected) in the sense of ‘heaven’ and okas, ‘house’, He shows further 


that there is also a word divokas with the same meaning. 
2- Here the reading vidyujjihva spoils the metre." 
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uccheka for utseka, ‘overflow’. Certainly, the former is here Prakrit, 
just as is vaccha for vatsa, ‘child’. Cf. pacchah, ‘by pada and páda', 
well-known to Vedic students (Cha. Up., V.2.7), originally from 
pádaíah. So'is guggulu, ‘a particular fragrant gum resin’ from gul- 
gulu found in the Katydyana Srautastitra (V.4.17), even as phaggu is 
from phalgu, ‘worthless’. 

From mātā, ‘mother’ we bave in Prakrit mad and thence mà. 
Yet, this md is used in Sanskrit in the sense of Laksmi,. ‘goddess of 
fortune’, because just like a mother she nourishes the people, being 
actually called lokamata, ‘mother of the people’. : 

Furthermore, such forms as ‘the following clearly show 
Prakritic influence: jahisyasi (Ramayana, VI.106.27) for classical 
hàsyasi (Wha, ‘to leave’) or tarjapayati and bhartsadpayati (Ibid, VI. 
94. 9) causatives from Jtarj, ‘to terrify’ and V Oharts, ‘ to revile’ 
respectively. A great number of similar other words found in our 
literature in different periods clearly show the influence of Prakrit. 

Such poets as Kālidāsa (Megha, T. 58) and Magha (Sisupala- 
vadha, X. 29) employ the word hàlá, ‘a kind of wine’. It is nota 


Sanskrit word,’ but itis Prakrit, or one which may better be styled ' 


as defi or desya, 'vulgar,. dialectical’. On this word Vamana 
observes in his Kaeyàlamkárasütra (V. 1. 13) that a desi word which 
is well-known to people may be used in Sanskrit. Similarly, such 
words as hevdka, ‘ ardent desire’ (Syddvddamanjari, 6 ; Vikramanka- 
devacarita, VIII. 6) and latabha, ‘handsome’ (Vikramankadevacarita, 
VIII. 6; Bhartrhari's Vairdgyasataka, 82), of which the Prakrit form 
is ladahd> are to be found in later works.” In the sense of ‘a side 
door? Hemacandra in his Abhidhdnacintémani*® has a word khadak- 
kika, which is not Sanskrit, but appears to be desi. Connected here- 
with is-our NIA khidki.. From Sanskrit damstrá, a ‘ large tooth ' 
are dathd in Pali and dádhà in Prakrit. Yet, Hemacandra has in his . 
Abhidhanacintamani: ‘‘ dadhika damstrikà dàüdhà"'. Hemacandra 
also writes in his Yogasástra (1, p. 151): “ pádam àyàn nidhim kuryat 
padam vittaya khattayet’’, showing by the last word khattayet a root 
khatta, ‘to invest money’, which is in no way Sanskrit, but, desi. 
Among others; the following words will show that while in one 
part of a word there is Prakrit influence, in the other there is none, 
e.g., ksullaka, ‘small’ (Nighantu, III. 2) from ksudraka ; bhalla, ‘good’ 
.3 he author of the Sabdakalpadruma (s. v. halé) has, however, given the strange 
derivation : “* hala halyate krsyata iva cittam aneneti Lal ghafi tàp''. . | 
? Apte writes in bis Sanskrit Dictionary (s. v. hecaka, referred to above) that such | 
words as latabha ave used only by later writers like Kalbana, Bilhana, and are probably 


derived from Persian or Arabic. | 
3 He writes in his lexicon, Abhidhdnacinta mani: “ paksadvare khadakkika’’. 
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Chà. Up., IV. 1. 2) in Bhallaksa, * one with a good eye'. Cf. also 
jyotate (beside dyotate), Naigh 1.16 ; jyotatàm (beside dyotatém) 
Maitrayani Samhita ii, 12. 3, 4, and other derivatives of y dyüt in 
the Vedic language. 


A very large number of doublets of Sanskrit roots like the 
- following few quoted as examples argue the change of one into 
another obviously due to Prakritism : yat (RV) and Vat, ‘to go’; 
ykriīd (RV), and kel with its other forin -v khel, ‘to move’ 
and ‘play’; pel! (Nighantu, ii. 14) and ^ phel (Dhatupatha, 
X.5. 85), ‘togo’; vghr (RV) and Jgr (Dhàtu?, XXII. 39), ‘ to 
, Sprinkle '. 


It is owing to such: and other changes that the grammarians hold, 
as says Vàmana in his Kávyalankárasütraortti (V. 2. 2), that the list 
of roots is indeed increasing (* vardhata eva dhdtuganal’’.). 
^ isa general rule in Prakrit that while in Mdhdrdstri and 
Sauraseni (Prakriaprakdga, II. 49 ; Hemacandra, VIII. 1. 228) there 
is always m, in Pai$üci is found the dental nasal n. But as regards ` 
Sanskrit, it is well-known that there are definite rules guiding the 
 cerebralization of the dental nasal (n) ; e.g. dstirna, ‘ spread '. Here in 
this word the original dental n 1s Nene? to n. But there is a large 
number of words in which n is found, though not seal dn by any 
of the rules referred to above.’ For example, venu, ‘a bamboo’; 
vind, ‘the Indian lute’. In such ‘cases the nasalm is held to bè 
natural. There are, however, cases in our literature where the n is 
only on account of Prakritism. For instance, in the Apastamba 
Srautasitra we have nāma (X. 14.1) for nama; enam (XIV. 97. 7) 
for enam; and .anika (XVI. 18. 6) for anüka, ‘the back part of the 
altar’. In the Apastamba Dharmasütra (I. 3. 11, 13; XIII. 32. 5) | 
vee 1s ee for anulepana, ‘ ointment’, 


Similar is the question of sibilants in Sanskrit. Speaking 
generally, there is only one sibilant, viz. s in Prakrit, but in Màágadhi 
it is §. Now in the Vedic language there are two roots, y sad and 
a/ Sad, ‘ to perish’, and though in the list of roots they are clearly 
taken as two different ones, in fact they are not so.” Such instances 
in that language aré many; e.g. sydla, ‘ brother of the- wife’ (Rig. 
Veda, I. 109, 2). But in the later language generaly we have 4 for 


! Ti may be connected with prer pra and v ir), 


2 Bee Satapatha Bréhmana, II. 1. 2, 16 :7* agnir vyavagagada, agner vyavaéádam anv- 
asura, Ce ; ý 


3 Nirukta, VI. 2. 6.: ** syála asannah samyogeneti naidana h sya] Jajan avapatit} ’’. 
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s, reading:the word $yàla. In the older language' there is fürpa,. 
a winnowing basket’, while in the later we have sürpa, with s for &. 
In Vedic Sanskrit we have Vasistha, but afterwards there is the 
form Vasistha. In the Vedic texts there is sükara, ‘a boar’, but 
later on it has changed to Sükara. We need not multiply instances. 
In this connection one may be referred to the Dviriipa- and 
Trirüpa- Kosas, i.e., Lexicons giving duplicate and triplicate forms of 
a word, in which most of the words are collected simply on account of 
their Prakritism. Here are also words which show the variations ofa 
mora (mdtra) or a letter?; e.g.  ügüra and agara, ‘a house’; dpaga 
and apagá, ‘a river’, and so on. Gradually such words as the 
following have even become substantives: duhita, ‘ daughter’ for ` 
duhitr? ; and mātā, ‘ the mother ' for matr*. 
"There is still much more to say on the main subject; but as the . 
paper gets-lengthy, let us conclude here for the present. 50 


l Atharva Veda, IX. 6. 16; Satapatha Brabmana, I. 1. 1. 12. ° 
2 A manuscript in the catalogue of MSS of the Madras University (pp. 1119, 1204) 


reads: '' kvacin matrakrto bhedah kvacid varnakrto 'tra ca ''. 


3 Mahabharata, Virata 72. 5 : see Nilakantha’s {7ka; Brahadyamasamhita, HI. T. 
4 Sivarahasya qüoted in the Sabdakalpadrume : ** Vi$ve$varim viévamatam "', 
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PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE IN ENGLAND 


RAMESH CHANDRA GHosH, M. nos B.L. 


In the words of May, Parliamentary privilege means in England 
“the sum of those peculiar rights enjoyed by each House collectively 
ag a constituent ‘part of the High Court of Parliament and by 
members of each Houge individually, without which they could not 
discharge their functions’? (Parliamentary Practice, 1951, p. 40). 
Any direct or indirect obstruction to the work of either House of | 
Parliament through violenca or intimidation or wilful opposition, 
or any attempt to bribe the members thereof or to imputé bad motives 
to them or to lower the dignity of Parliament or of any House or of 
any member thereof, or to refuse to giye evidence before Parliament 
or the Committee of any House when called upon to do so, constitutes 
breach of privilege and contempt of Parliament. 

The’ power to punish for breach of its privilege or for contempt, 
has been claimed by both Houses of the British Parliament since the 
fifteenth century, not of course purely as a legislative body, but 
*^as a descendant of the High Court of Parliament’’ (Kielly v. Carson, 
4 Moore, P. C. 63). Although the British Courts do not regard the 
House of Commons as a court of records (see Jones v. Randall, 1; 
Cowp..17), yet they have recognised its right to "punish ‘for contempt 
as being necessary for maintaining its dignity and authority. Chief 


Justice Lord Denman observed in the.case of the Sheriff of Middlesex . - 


(1840) that ‘‘ Representative bodies must necessarily vindicate their 
autbority by means of their own, and these means lie in the process 
of committal for contempt. This applies not to the Houses of 
Parliament only, but......as was observed in Burdett v. Abbot, to 
the courts oi justice which,-as well as thé House, must he liable to 
continual obstruction and insult, if they were not. entrusted with 
such powers."' m | 
In such cases of contempt, the ordinary legal remedy has not 
been considered as adequate. Thus, the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on Proceedings remarked in 1810, in the case of Sir 
Francis Burdett, that “the effect of immediate punishment: and 
example is required to prevent the evils necessarily arising from this 
offence (i. e., libelling Parliament or members thereof) which evil, it 
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is obvious, would be much less effectively guarded a by the more . 
dilatory proceedings of the ordinary courts of law.’ 

Bat, what is the exact jurisdiction of the House of Commons in 
such cases? Coke thought that the offender committed in the Court 
of Parliament could not be tried by any inferior court, and, he said, 
“the Court of Parliament hath’ no higher.’’ Blackston supported 
this view. But Chief Justice Holt held the view that the decision 
of a single House could not have'the same authority as an Act of 
Parliament, and therefore, the Court had the right to determine the 
validity of a claim of privilege. He upheld the general rule of law 
and the liberty of the individual in Regina v. Paty (1704) in the 
following words: “The privileges of the House of Commons are 
well-known and are founded‘upon the !aw of the land and are nothing 
but the law. As we all know, they have no privileges in cases of 
breaches of the peace. And if they declaré themselves to have privi- 


leges, which they have no legal claim to, the people of England will 


not be stopped by that declaration. This privilege of theirs concerns 
the liberty of the people in a high degree, by subjecting them to 
imprisonment for the infringement of them, which is what the people 
can not be subjected to without an Act of Parliament...... When & 
matter of privilege comes in question in Westminister Hall, the judges 
must determine it as they did in Binyon’s case." 

This opinion was followed by Chief Justice Lord Denman in 
Stockdale v. Hansard (1837), where the court decided that it had 
the right to enquire whether what was claimed as a privilege by the 
House of Commons réally fell within the Lex Parliamenti or not. 
The proposition that the claim of privilege by the Commons could 
‘not be considered by the ordinary courts in any .case,. was described 
by the learned Chief Justice as ‘‘ wholly untenable and abhorrent to 
the first principles of the-constitution of England." 

But once the Court is satisfied that & case falls within the 


 previlege of Parliament, it refuses to exercise its jurisdiction over it. 


It has also consistently refused to sit in judgment over what it 
considers to be matters of internal proceedings of Parliament, even 
though the case might have arisen out of noncompliance by Parlia- 
ment with its own Act. This was clearly decided in Bradlaugh v. 
Gosset (1884), where the plaintiff was not allowed by the House. of 
Commons’ to take the oath required by the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 
1866, after his election as an M.P. Again, although a Writ of 
Habeas Cotpus may issue for the release of a person committed for 
breach of privilege by the Commons when the return to the writ 
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shows the cause to be insufficient, yet, if the return shows the ground 
for committal to be simply ‘‘ contempt,’’ the court refuses to interfere 
with the proceedings of. Parliament (The case of the Sheriff of 
Middlesex). To-day, as Keir and Lawson observe, ‘‘the courts. allow 
to the Houses almost complete and execlusive jurisdiction over every 
thing which takes place within iue walls of Parliament, and the 
Houses have long claimed little else.' | | 

There are numerous precedents in English Parliamentary practice 
which now help one easily to determine whether an affair falls within 
the privilege of Parliament or not. Thus, it has long been decided 
that a statement though not a libel in common law may amount | 
to a breach of Parliamentary privilege, if it is a reflection upon the 
character or conduct of an M.P. in his parliamentary capacity. 
Where the criticism is not’ malafide, if may not amount to such a 
breach. But, to make reflections upon the character of the Speaker, 
or to impute to him any partiality or unfairness in the discharge of 
.his duties, or to refuse to execute or help in the ‘execution of a 
warrant issued by him under the authority of the House, is beyond 
doubt, a breach of the privilege and a contempt of Parliament. From 
Woodfall’s case in 1772 down to Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Ginwell’s 
case, and Mr. - Pointer’s case in 1911, and the case of the, Daily 
Worker in 1937, such disrespect to the Speaker has always been 
regarded as sufficient ground for committal for contempt. Reflections 
on the character and conduct of the Chairman of’a Committee of 
either House also amounts to a similar offence. : The House of | 
Commons has the power to commit for contempt not only an M.P. or 
a private individual but aleo a Magistrate or a Judge 9t the Court of 
Records (Topham v. Jay.) 

‘Though there is a fundamental difference between the British 
and the American practice’ in this matter, as was pointed out by the 
American Supreme Court in Kilbourn v. Thompson" (1880), yet in 
America too, the right of the Congress to punish for contempt has 
been recognised by the Court. In Marshall v. Gordon (1917), Chief 
Justice White, delivering the opinion of the Court, observed that 
‘‘ from the power to legislate g given by the Constitution to Congress, 
there was to be implied the right of Congress to preserve itself, that 
.. is, to deal by way of contempt with direct obstructions to its 
legislative duties." The Court also said that the power to punish 
was limited to imprisoment during the session of the body affected 
by the contempt (Jefferson’s Manual, 1948, p. 1125). "This is also 
the rule in England so far as the House of Commons is concerned. 
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In India, by virtue of Arts. 105 and 194 of our Constitution 
the power and privileges of a House of the Parliament or of the 
Legislature of a State or of a Committee of any House, are equal to 
those of the British House of Commons. Further, under Aris. 122 
and 212 the Courts have no power to inquire into the proceedings of 
Parliament or of a State legislature. Moreover, the freedom of speech 
and expression guaranteed by Art. 19 (1) (a) is subject to Art. 19 (2) 
which preserves the existing law relating to contempt of Court, and 
Arts. 105 and 194 which have given statutory recogniton to British 
Parliamentary privileges: ) 


POPULATION CONTROL IN RELATION 
TO FOOD IN INDIA ` 


RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., LL.B.. ' 


The problem of food in, relation tó population i is not -a special 
problem of India. It isa world problem today. The food position of 
the world is worse today than it was in 1938." Before the last war, 
two-thirds of the population were ill-fed and many millions were always 
hungry. With 200 million more people to feed, the food-deficit is 
higher now than it was in pre-war days. — World food supply is 
inadequate to the 1 per cent. rate of increase of world population, 
If no step is taken immediately, future seems to be gloomy. 


UNESCO symposium on *' Food and People "" opened by Aldous 
Huxley and contested by Sir John Russell in 1949 has brought to 
light the gravity of the problem. 


Writes Mr. H. C. Choudhury, Dedia of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, ‘‘ Out of the world food-deficit of about 18 
million tons, India faces a deficit of 4°5 million tons which comes to 
25 per cent. of the world deficit.” ? 


India is thus not an exception to the world trend. Rather it is a 
a classic example of it. 


Indian population figure has increased by 28 1 per cent. as 
between 1891 and 1941. It has recently risen from 319 millions in 
1947 to 347-34' millions on March 1, 1951.°- Apparently this small 
rate of increase should not be a cause of our headache: 

But when we contrast these figures with our food production, the 
picture becomes dismal. India is a food-deficit country. Earlier she ` 
depended much on food supply from Burma and Malaya. But as 
those sources have become irregular, crisis has deepened. Moreover; 
our total food production is being increasingly outrun: by the rate of 
popusuom increase. 


l Sir John Boyd Orr: ‘‘ Enough Food for Everyone " published in The Rotarian 
July, 1949. 


2 H, C. Choudhury: '' Problem of Food and Production "Food Special No. 2. 
3 Provisional estimate of the Census Commissioner. ; 
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Dr. Radhakamal Mookherjee" has shown tbat in 1935 food- 
shortage in India was 411 billion calories . He draws the picture 
like this: ' 


t 


lüdia'sgoputationin 1985 2 _ 87 millions. 


India’s Food needs N 8215 billion calories. 
India's Food supply .. 280°4 billion calories. 


India’s Food shortage — "  ... 41°1 billion calories. 


Thus, 12 per cent. of our population goes without food. Since then 
the gap bas increased. 2 | 

With the increased population, the acreage in cultivation per 
person has declined by 15 per cent. from 2° 33 in 1891-92 to, 190 in 
1939-40. At the same time; productivity per acre has noi improved 
. and is, in fact, below. that of most agricultural areas. 

Partition has intensified the problem. With nearly 77°7 per cent. 
of the population of undivided India, but only 78°1 per cent. of the 
total Jand surface, 72'5 per cent. of the rice area, 70 per cent. of the 
- wheat area and 70 per cent. of thé irrigated land, India has been faced 
with acute food crisis and growing population since August 1947." 

The annual requirement of India in respect ‘of food-grains 
amounted to approximately 48 million tons. The annual requirement 
amounted to 454 million tons in 1949, while the- -produetion of the 
food-grains totalled 43, million ions. 

Necessarily, import of food-grains has HE "inns 1949- 
50, food-grains worth 2,175 million tons were imported, costing 82°50 
crores of rupees. For subsidizing food, Government yearly incurs 
crores of rupees of expenditure: 3 

From the above study we see India’s food production is idile to 
maintain its population at its present condition. Its ‘increasing ' 
tendency wiil complicate the i issue. | 

According to Dr. Mookherjee, the average deficit is 423 calories 
in each man’s daily ration. In a recent study, M. R. Masani“ 
points out: Sullon. if we all ate alike, we would each of us 
be 800 calories short every day." Here the basic need has been 
caleulated as 2,800 calories per day. | 

This has necessarily led to malnutrition. Sir John Megaw 
estimates that 39 per cent. of the population of India is well nourished, 
4l per cent. poorly nourished and 20 per cent. very badly nourished. 


4 R. K. Mukherjee—'! Feod Supply." . 
5 S. K. Guha—'' Population and Its Control," Modern Review, April, t951. 
6 Mr. R: Masani : '* Your Food," p. 44. . 2 
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60 per cent. of the population is suffering from malnutrition. There 
is twenty times more malnutrition in India than in England. | 
Deficiencies in diet have complicated our health problems. As 
Dr. Baljit Singh € points out: ‘‘ Deficiencies in diet and inadequate 
quantities of food result in poor possquss little resistance to disease, 


high mortality and small span of Jife.’ s 
India has the highest birth-rate as well as the highest infant 


mortality and maternal mortality. 
A brief review of figures will prove . the verity of the above 


statement : 


Births . Deaths 
Rate (per 1000} Rate (per 1000) - 
1941 521. = 219 
1951? — | 
January 287 Lik 
February 205 | | 148 Ó 


' Out of 1000,—123 infants die?°’ Infant mortality has greatly declined. 


Even in 19041, 158 out of 1000- infants died.. Now the situation has 


‘improved. And it has given: a stimulus to our population growth. 


Maternal inortality is six. times as great as it is in England. 
Bengai’s figure is alarming. N early two Jakhs mothers expire at the 
time of child birth: This situation is soon to improve. If maternal 
mortality is reduced by 1 per thousand,. 63,000 mothers would be 
added to the population jn & year. | | 

Food deficiency is the cause of our low vitality.: Population of 
United States is nearly one-third of that of India, and if deaths in ` 
India were to be in the same proportion as there, it is noticed that 
there is an excess of nearly 40 lakhs deaths each year in India. 
Total population of Europe excluding Russia is equal to India and ‘yet 
normal deaths: each year in .Europe total only 58 lakhs as against 
85 lakhs in India. Within ten years, more than eight crores of 
Indians die....one in every five living persons. In U.8.A. only 
1 out of 10 dies, in the same period. E 3 

The people of India are dying at a higher rate than in any other 
civilized country in the world.” ee 85 lakhs die yearly in India. 


7 P, K. Wattal: ` The E Problem i in India "' (1934), p 

8 Baljit Singh : ' Population and Food Planning in India ” Cany . 112, 

? Monthly Abstract of Statistics, May, 1951, Government of India, VoL V, No. 5. 
10 1949 figures— Source : Ministry of Health. 
l B, Singh: *'' Population and Food Planning in India "' (1947), p. 118. 
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Malaria, tuberculosis, fever, are some of the major diseases. During 
1932-41, malaria caused 37 per cent. of the total deaths, while fever ` 
contributed 58.4 per cent,, respiratory diséases 7°6 per cent., cholera, 
small-pox, plague together 4 per cent. of the total death. Tuberculosis 
costs five lakhs of lives in India annually—near about three times 
greater than U.S.A. and 2:5 times greater than England. 


Our average expectation of life which nears 26°91 years for males | 
and 26°56 years for females, is the lowest rate in the world. . New 
Zealand has 65°46 years expectation of life. In U.S.A., it is near 
about 63°65 years. | 


India is a country with the lowest average income,—Hs. 65 per 
head annually. . According to Dr. Chandra Sekhar's pre-war calcula- 
tion '? more than 50 per cent. of the working population had an average 
yearly income of Rs. 50 only on which again the vast majority of 
the Indian population kad been depending for their subsistence. Our 
317 per cent. rise in cost of living index has not improved the 
situation. Rather it has worsened it: Living has become a new. 
- problem. | 


-The cost of picady increase of population i is too nca Inspite 
‘of our rising population, it seems that we are a dying race." 


Food deficiency is the root of this malady. ~ Apart from this, it 
‘has helped the growth of indolence, morbidity and fatalism among. .the 
. people; It has hardhit the efficiency of our people. 


Our population problem would have been less burdensome if 
other countries did not take“unfavourable attitude to Indians abroad. 
The influx of Indians from Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and South Africa 
together with influx of refugees from Pakistan, have made our position 
far more eritical. 


' It "has resulted in steady growth of unemployed, which ends in 
social distemper and economic breakdown. 


The recent natural calamities in Assam, and spectre of famine 
in Bihar and other areas, along with floods, have upset the economic 
balance of the country. 


The increase in population has resulted in undue pressure on 
land. Agricuiture has become unprofitable. Population seems to be 
increasing at such a rate that the burden of the earners is becoming 
more and more beavy throughout the country as a whole. 


12 $. Chandra Sekhar: ''India's Population Fact and Foi" 
13 Gyan Chand: “India’s Teeming Millions.” 
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_ In the light of al! these, Colonel (now Major-General) Russell’s* 
remark: ‘The population of India is very near its saturation point, 
and for all practical purposes, it may be taken as proved that India 
as a whole is already over-populated '' is true to the letter. 

Man-power losses in events like flood and earthquake and in riots 
do not minimise the importance of regulation of population. 

= The fact that our.population has outrun our food production is a 

plain one. The possibility of any spectacular increase in food produc- 
tion is a remote one. The last alternative which remains with us is to 
control our population in relation to food. | 

If India is to become a healthy and creative nation ‘ full of life 
through joy,’ control of population is an imperative,necessity. Even 
Sir John Russell while fighting pessimist Huxley in his conclusions 
on this problem was constrained to point oub:..'' It seems impossible 
for India’s food problems to be solved if the population goes on 
increasing at its present rate." Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar’ remarks: 
‘The net ‘addition to the existing population nullifies all efforts to 
improve the admittedly very. low standard of living of the Indian 
people." Bertrand Russell clearly asserts: ‘‘ You can’t have your 
economic problems beginning to be solved until you diminish your 
birth rate......Until you do it, you will not get over your poverty. 
India is tremendously populated. Believe ib.” 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that our Planning Commission 
has given due consideration to this fact. The Commission says: 
“India’s food problem is not a temporary disequilibrium between 
supply and demand ; it is à manitestation of the continually growing 
pressure of population on food supply." 


Tt does not mean that control of population is the only way out. 
Stepping up of production must always be attempted. But it is 
certain, control of population is an important technique of our national 
re-orientation. 


Now let us turn fo the mechanism of control. 


High death rate in India is acting as & natural donnole of 
population growth. This too will soon become ineffective due to health 
services of our new Government. 


| A J.H. Russell: "Population & Public Health in India'' (1997). 

2 Sir John Russell: '' Food and People '' (UNESCO-1949). : 

3 Dr. S. Chandrasekhar : ^'* Population Problems of India and Pakistan "— UNESCO 
Courier—April’ 49. 

4 Exclusive Interview to Staff Reporter of Amrita Bazar Patrika, Friday, Koni 
25 1950, published on August 26 paper. | 

5 "Five Year Plan, July 9, 1951. 
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© Migration can also be a technique of control of population. But 
excessive racialism and other political and economic considerations 
z have closed all doors of foreign countries to the Indians. So emigra- 
tion as a policy « can never be effective at present. 

Birth control is the only remedy. Tt will help to reduce our 
excessive death-raie. It will reduce our maternal and infantile 
mortality. It wil help to improve the quaility of the people. 
Commenting on it, Mr. Wattal remarks: ‘‘ Fecundity is at the 
sacrifice of longevity and that communities desirous of attaining 
longevity should, as a preliminary measure, reduce their birth-rate. 

Birth-eontrol will help us a lot in raising our standard of living ; 
and it will help our social development measures. 

This measure will not be an unweicome policy. As early as in 
January, 1933, All-India Women’s Conference in one of its resolutions 
strongly favoured it on account of low physique of woman, high 
"infant mortality and increasing poverty of the country. ‘The Senate 
of the Madras University accepted in 1932 the proposal to give a 
course of instruction in birth-control to ail final year studenis in both 
B.A. Pass and Honours classes in every college within the jurisdiction 
of the University. In Oétober, 1933, Madras Legislative Council 
discussed the matter. In the same year Government planned to open : 


up clinics in the Presidency. | 
In Madras and Mysore, birth-control clinics are actually in. 


operation. - . 
In the current year, a press-report states that Government ‘of 
West-Bengal will educate middle class women in birth-control 
tecbnique. But I believe the matter, if taken at all, must be on the 
same line as was chalked out in Madras. lt must be widely spread. 

The method must be proper and effective. It must be based on 
sound education. It may be backed by an Eugenie Committee for 
debarring the social unfits from further procreation. 

India can follow Great Britain by setting up an Association of 
Parents to decide the course of family-planning and also place their 
demands for further aid from the Government. 

The greatest obstacle to the adoption of such a policy in India 
will be religious superstition and ignorance of the people. Spread 
of general education is the minimum essential for making effective 
any such plan. Birth control propaganda can only be successful if it . 
confronts an educated people. Moreover, literacy will become. an 


1 P.K. Waital: '' The population Problem in India " (1934), p. 105. 
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indirect check on the population growth. ‘Intellectual and cultural 
attainments vary inversely with fertility. This reasons the low 
fertility of Parsis among the Indian - people. 

Increasing prosperity will also-be an indirect check on the growth’ 
of population. But this element can be influential in India on a long 
term basis. Opening up of birth- control clinics everywnere, together 
with the spread of edacanonay ‘will give us prompt result in this 
business. | 

The Planning Commission, in its Five Year Plan, has pointed 
out that family planning is a vital step in economie and social 
planning. It aims at education of publie opinion as to the need for 
the limitation of numbers. It purports to make it a social movement, 
backed by the initiative of individual families. — | 

Following the recommendations of a sub-committee on Population 
and Family Planning which reported to the Commission in April, the 
Commission recommends that : 


(1) the State should provide facilities for sterilization or giving 
advice on contraception on medical grounds ; 


(2) such help and advicé should not be withheld from others 
who seek and need it on social and economie grounds; and 


(8) research and information centres should be organised by the 
State by means of financial assistance and otherwise. 


The success of any such scheme ultimately depends on active 
publie co-operation. 


However, if these schemes can be worked out, amad of population 
will be an easy thing in India. 


But one thing that we must note with caution here is that birth- 
contro! alone will not solve India's population problem. Dr. Kingsley . 
Davis? of Princeton University has emphasised the importance of 
increased agricultural production and intensified industrialisation along 
with the birth-control. Birth-control may be a part of the programme, 
` but it cannot be the whole of it. 


“India possesses immense possibilities i in agriculture and industry. 
They were left unused so long for political reasons. Now ihe time 
has come for their effective utilization. It will help our economy to 
move to a stable order. It.will help us to increase our food 
production. It will make import of food-grains less taxing because of 
incredsed exports. - | | E 


1 K. Davis: "The Population of India and Pakistan ”’ (Princeton University — 1951). 
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Land-reforms, afforestation, reclammation of waste lands, scien- 
tific basis of agriculture, co- operative - movement, financial help from 
the Government,—all these will go a long way in stepping up our 
food production. ` Together with it, a food reserve has to be created 
for meeting. emergencies, : 

These are the broad ways’ to solve the problem of food; and to 
help its effectiveness, population will also have to be controlled. 
New addition of mouths must be cautiously made. Wastage of life 
must be regulated.: People must get the basic minimum in life. 

Then will emerge an atmosphere where ‘life through joy’ will be 
, possible in India. 

India will become a healthy and creative nation, for the welfare 
of all besides ourselves: 2 | 

Meanwhile, of cour se, control of population will remain an unavoi-. 
dable policy. | 


` 
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THE ` UNITED NATIONS AND ENFORCEMENT 


OF phat NAE LAW 


i 2-Lm. KHAGBNDRAGHANDRA Pat, 


, 

As men are not yet perfectly non-violent, peace can never be 
maintained unless there is some provision for enforcement of law. 
This is true both in respect of relations among individuals and in 
respect of relations among nations. But while in a modern nation 
arrangements are more or less complete for enforcing law through an 


executive organ with the help of police and armed forces, there is 


as yet no real approach to establishment of an executive organ: 

enforcing law among nations. | 
The organ in the United Nations which. comes nearest to the 

executive branch of a national government. is the Security Couucil. 


. It consists of China, France, Russig, the United Kingdom and the 


United States of Amarica and six other nations pariodically elected 
by the General Assembly. The Members of the United Natious have 
under Article 24 of its*Charter conferred on the Security Council 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace-and 
security and have authorised it to take prompt and effective 
action on their behalf -for this purpose. The Charter seems 
to rule out such executive action for enforcement of international 
law by: any other authority in the United Nations, even by the’ 


- General assembly which under Article 10 might generally discuss 


any question within the scope of the United Nations. For Article 
10 also provides that any question ‘‘on which action is necessary 
small be referred to the Security Council by the General Assembly 
either before or after discussion’; and under Article 12 **While the 
Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General 
Assembly shall not make any recommendation with regard to that ` 
dispute or situation unless the Security Council so requests." To 
eliminate any possible rival to the Security Council Article 58 further 
provides that ''no enforcement action shall be taken under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies without the authorisation of 
the Security Council'" except against ex-enemy states like Germany, 
Japan and Italy. 
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Now what are the functions, powers and procedures of the 
Security Council for enforcing law among nations? Under Article 
94 of the United Nations Charter if any party to a dispute before 
the International Court of Justice fails to perform obligations incum- — 
bent upon it under a judgment rendered by the Court, the other 
party may apply to the Security Council, which may, if it deem 
necessary, make recommendatiaos or decidé upon measures to be taken 
to give effect to the judgment. -Afticle;89 of the Charter reads: 
The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat. 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, and shall make 
recommendations or decide what measures shall be taken in accordance . 
with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore international peace 
and sécurity," Lider Article 41 ‘The Security Council may decide ° 
what measures not involving the use of armed force are to be employed ` 
to give effect to its decisions and it may call upon ihe Members of 
the United Nations to apply such measures. These may include 
complete or partial ‘aac ae of economic relations and of rail, 
séa, air, postal, radio land other means of communication and the | 
severance of diplomatic relations,'" Under, Articles 5 and 6 a Member ` 
of the United Nations could even be expelled from the Organisation 
or suspended from the exercise of the rights.and privileges of member- .. 
ship by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council for purposes of enforcement action. vAffticle 42 
pravides that ‘“Should the Security Council consider that measures 
provided for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved to be - 
, inadequate, it may take such action by air, Sea or land forces as may 
be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security. 
Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, and other Operators 
by air, sea or land forces of Members of the United Nations.’ 

Thus it is the Security Council, and hot the individual Momber- 
states, which is to decide authoritatively wliat steps should be taken 
to enforce a judgement. of the International Court ot Justice and in 
what situations enforcement measures are to be taken. wif is again 
. the Security Council which determines the type of enforcement 
action, military or non- military, that is to be taken in any particular 
case, and here again the discretion of individual Member-states does 
not enter into the picture at all. Vo far as the economic sanctions 
are concerned the Security Council has ohly to decide and call upon 
the Members to comply with its decisions. “To make military action 
by the Security Council effective Article 43 1 im poses upon the Member- 
states ihe obligation “to make available to the Security Council on 
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its call......armed forces, assistance and facilities, including rights of 
passage, necessary for, the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security." Article 45 emphasises this obligation specially with 
respect to airforce contingents ‘‘for combined international enforce- 
ment action." These obligations are to be discharged by way of 
agreements between Member-states and the Security Council. These 
agreements shall determine ‘‘the numbers and types of forces, their 
‘degree of readiness and general location and the nature of the 
facilities and assistance to be provided. " LMnder Article 46 “Plans 
for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee," 

consisting, as it is stated in Article 47, of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent Members of the Security Council or their representatives. > 

All these give us an idea of the functions of the Security Council. 
The power of the Security Council is evident from the fact that. 
when the Security Council ‘decides’, its decision may not be a mere. 
recommendation whose execution depends on the discretion of in- 
dividual Member-states, -but may have the binding effect of law. 
‘For Article 25 provides that '"Thé Members of the United Nations’ 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council 
in accordance with the présent Charter”? 

The procedures of the Security Council: are also such thaf ii 
can take quick and effective action. Under Article 28 the Security 
Council is so organised that it can function continuously and for this 
purpose each member of the Security Council is represented at all times 
at the seat of the Organisation. The voting procedure in the Security 
Council is defined in Article 27 of, the Charter and is such that . 
decisions on all matters relating to enforcement of law among nations 
shall be made by.an affirmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent members. This rule ‘of 
unanimity of the five great powers and support of at least two other 
Member nations may ensure that the action taken by the Security 
Council will be effective against a. nation or nations challenging 
law. - | : 
Thus from certain provisions of the Charter it might seem from 
legal point of view that the structure, functions, powers and proc- 
edures of the Security Council are such that it might not be difficult 
for it to enforce law. But still the difficulties of the Security Council 
for such enforcement purposes are tremendous even from a legal 
point of view. And these will be apparent if we analyse carefully 


certain provisions of the Charter. m 9 l | 4*] É 
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Limitations on enforcement of law by the Security Council arise 
from four considerations. «Pháljfirst is: the principle of unanimity 
among the great powers, otherwise known as veto of the Big Five. 
It is good that great powers should agree among themselves for. 
' enforcing law, for this would secure effective action by them. But 
this rule also implies that if any one'of the Big Five cannot agree 
with other nations on any plan of action, no action can be taken 
by the Security Council. The single yote of such a non-complying 
nation then becomes a-veto and the Security Council remains paralysed 
even if all other nations in it are agreed on any plan of action. 

Thus it is evident that the law of the United Nations Charter 
is such that because of the right of veio no centralised enforcemerit 

, measure by the Security Council can bé taken against any of the 
Big Five. As the prospective victim of any enforcement action, a 
permanent member of tbe Security Council has only to' veto the 
determination required of the Security. Council by Article 39 of the 
Charter that any threat to the peace, ‘breach of the peace or act of | 
aggression has occurred and that therfore any legal grounds exist 
for the application of enforcement measures. The question what 
measures the Security Council should take in such a case would not. 
come before it at all, because it can take up this question only after 
it has earlier disposed of the question that there is a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression. | 

1e second consideration which limits: the enforcement authority 

of the Security Council is to be found in the famous self-defence 

` clause of the Charter, that is, Article bl. It provides that ''Nothing. 
in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual 

" or collective self-defence, if any armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the Security Council has taken 

. the measures necessary to maintain international peace and security, 
Measures taken by the Members in the-exercise of this right of self- 
defence shall be immediately reported: to; the Security Council and - 
shall not in any way .affect the authority and responsibility of the . 
Security Council under the present Charter: to take at any time such 
action as it deems necessary in order to'maintain or restore interna- 


A f} tional peace and security'. It should be noted that the Charter. 
does not speak of individual self-defence only, but also of collectiye - 


CC: self-defence, The right of individual self- defence has always been 
recognised in all systems of law whenever the law-enforcement agency 
for some reason or other fails to enforce'the Jaw. (The enforcement 
,machanism under the United Nations system would be limited by- 
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it even if there were no explicit recognition for it in the United 


"Nations Charter) (But Article 51) of the Charter goes farther. It 
me of collective self-defence among nations. It ‘thus reaffirms 


the traditional principle of common international law: it is for the 
injured state to enforce international law against any law-breaker 
and that state can rely on the voluntary cooperation of other nations 


- to enforce its view of international law. ‘ 


There are, of course, certain limitations on this right of collec- 


tive self-defence. First,{ such collective self-defence is justified only, 


if an armed attack actually occurs. Secondly, measures taken under 
this self-defence clause must be immediateiy reported to the Security 
Council. Thirdly, such measures cam be taken only until the 
Security Council has taken the necessary measures for maintaining 
international peace and security. And, finally, such measures shall 
in no way affect the gthority and responsibility of the Security 
Council to take appropriate measures. 


But none of these limitations ], the right of self-deferice àre- 
important. Under modern conditions of warfare if any action under, . 


collective self-defence is taken, it will virtually mean a full-scale 
war and if great powers are in opposing. camps it will mean another 
world-war) If, for instance, measures of self-defence are taken by 
nations inspired on the one side by the U.S.A. and on the other by 
the U.S.S.R., the result may well be another world-war, with the 


. Security Council simply looking on, being paralysed by veto. SThus ` 
it seems though the Preamble of the United Nations Charter 
| emphasises that ''armed force shall not be used save in common 


interests" and though Article 2 of the Charter provides that “All 
Members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the 
-purposes of-the United Nations", war, indeed world-war, is not 
absolutely ruled out under the Charter.) When nations fight in 
collective self- defence against the wishes of a permanent member 
of the Security Council, the latter body may not be able to stop the 
war and substitute for it its own enforcement measures. 


‘The third limitation upon the effectiveness of the Security 


Council arises from the provisions for agreements regarding armed 
forces under Artiles 43 and 45 of the Charter. A nation by with- 
qu T m a m a tm TUI ri BA SPA GEN EIE 

holding -agreement ‘altogether may evade completely the obligation 


to participate in military enforcemént measures decided by. the 
Security Council. Again, effectiveness of the Security Council may 
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be reduced considerably by the refusal. of nations to agree td subs- 
tantial contribution to ihe s military effort of e — Council) 


atn Me i Put H0 9 ae ee a. 
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sane t diredi punish individuals’ The Security Council recognises 
only the principle of collective guilt, and its sanctions, military or 
otherwise are to be directed against | an entire people—the men, 
women and children of a whole nation. (The Security Council does ` 
not work on the principle of indisiddal responsibility of crimes. 
against humanity, though the principle was firmly established at 
Nuremburg and Tokyo during the trials of the German and J apanese 
war-leaders.) ! ! 

VThus considered frorn different points of view the law of the 
United Nations is not such as to make - enforcement action by the 
Security Council always a success) A; study of political relations! 
among nations in the light of recent history will confirm this con- 
-clusion regarding the weakness of the Security Council as an enforce- ` 
ment agency. For successful execution of law, national, or interna- 
tional, three things are essential : First, the strength, physical 
or otherwise, of those who are in charge of law must be greater 
than those of the potential breakers of law. Secondly, those who have 
this overwhelming strength must be united by the same conception 
of security, and therefore on the basis of loyalty to same cause or ideal. 
And, thirdly, those who have the overwhelming strength and devotion 
to à common cause must be: able to subordinate their differences to 
the common cause and in. resolving these differences must be guided 
by the judgment of an impartial body. | 

International politics in the United Nations are not such as to 
‘fulfil these three conditions for successful execution of law. If the 
United Nations remains united, it will. surely have overwhelming 
strength to challenge any breach of law. ‘But the United -Nations 
is not united today. Almost on all major questions of policy in the 
United Nations we find on the one side communist countries like 
the U.S.S.R., the Byelo-Russian U.S.8:R., the Ukranian U.S.S.R., 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and on the other, the large majority of. 
other nations, with countries like India, Egypt and Yugoslavia trying 
" to pursue a more or less neutral policy. ) 

(To have a reaily overwhelming strength the United Nations 
must have an armed force of its own. Bui negotiations for the 
composition of a United Nations armed force have not yet been 
successful. Nor are they likely to be ‘successful unless individuals. 
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in large number believe that their ultimate loyalty is not to the 
nation but'to bumanity.) In the contemporary world where national 
loyalties are stronger than international loyalties, in case of any 
conflict the national loyalties could not but attract the respective 
members of the. international armed force like so many magnets, 
thus dissolving the International armed force before it could meet 
any challenge to international law. It is this question of loyalties 
which leads us to doubt about the effectiveness of'a possible United 
Nations force. But the question of loyalties apart, there is the 
roblem. of ratio in this connexion. The United States) for instance, 
bas tried to strengthen ihe forces of the status quo by advocating 
that the United Nations armed force be composed of contingents 
. proportionate to the strength of Members of the United Nations. 
Soviet Russia, on the contrary, desiring to weaken the forces of the 
status quo and to reduce the preponderance of the United States in 
the weapons particularly dangerous to itself has defended the principle 
of equality of contribution to~the United Nations armed force, re- 
gardless of the proportionate armed strength of the Members of the 


. United Nations. 


t 


(It i is thus extremely unlikely that under present political con- : 
ditions an effective international armed force envisaged in Article 
43 of the Charter wil be brought into existence. Even if it is ' 
brought into existence, the system may not work well if the nations 
are politically disunited and are not also prepared to abide by the 
decisions of the International Court of Justice. In such cases perhaps 
nations will refuse in violation of their agreements under Article 
48 to heed the ‘‘call’’ of the Security Council for making available 
to it the contingents and facilities agreed, upon ) Such an action 
would, of course, be illegal, and would be some sort of a mutiny. 
But if we cannot rule out mutiny in national life in cases of grave 
political differences among groups, we cannot also rule that out in 
international life in cases of similar political differences. 

(1 i is political and other differences _ which lie at the root of all 
failures of schemes for the establishment of an international armed 
force or for the control of atomic. and other weapons. Therefore 
so far as. the use of armed ‘forces under the United Nations system 
is concerned Article 106 of the Charter applies.) Article 106 provides 
that until agreements for establishing an effective United Nations 
armed force come into force the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the U.K., 
France and China shall *consuli with one another and as occasion 
requires with other Members of the United Nations with a view to’ 
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such joint action on behalf of the Organisation as may be necessary. 
E for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security’’. 
(Thi mplies decentralised, and hence ineffective, armed action by - 
the Members of the United N ations acting i in their own discretion.) 
Ct might be supposed that the law of the United Nations is such 
that due to great powers’ veto nó enforcement action could be taken - 
against a great power only,. but -that such action could be taken 
against the small and medium powers. Yet modern politics among . 
nations are such that no enforcement action could be takèn even 
_against the small and medium powers without the risk of a world 
war. These small and medium powers jare intimately aligned with 
one or other of the great powers and are unlikely to commit a breach: 
of international law unless inspired by a great power which could 
protect them from United Nations enforcement action by’ means 
of a simple veto. Even if the small and medium powers were not 
so aligned with the great powers, the latter would not allow the 
-former to act in their own independent way. For such independence 
might affect the balance of power among them.j The announced 
object of any law-breaker would, of’ course, always be action In self- 
defence under Article 51 of the Charter. (A world war thus might 
et the legal and political blessings’ from the United Nations para- 
lysed by veto in the Security Council. 
.Àn attempt was made by the General Assembly Resolution 
entitled “Uniting For Peace’’ passed.on November 2, 1950, to remove 
this paralysis of the United Nations.) It provides that “if the Security - 
Council because of lack of unanimity of the permanent members. 
fails to exercise its primary responsibility, for the maintenance of 
| international peace and security in any case; where there appears to 
be a threat to the peace, breach of the; peace or act of aggression, 
the General Assembly shall consider the matter immediately with a 
view to making appropriate recommendations to Members for collec- 
tive measures, including in the case of a breach of the peace or act. 
of aggression, the use of armed force when necessary to maintain : 
or restore -international peace and security”. The resolution was 
passed by an overwhelming majority of 52 votes to 5 with 2 absten- 
tions. The 5 Members opposing the Resolition were 5° communist 
states in Europe, and the abstaining ones were India and Argentina. 
The main reason given for opposition to this Resolution: was 
that it was- illegal, as having hit the Articles 11 and 12 of the 
Charter. The real reason, however, is that!it might be used as a 
lever against further communist expansion through the paralysis of 
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. the Security Council ) Already countries like Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and even China, itself a member of the Security 
. Council; have gone, under communist domination. 

The weakness of the scheme under this Resolution can be easily 
seen. Legally, the recommendations of the, General Assembly are 
not binding decisions. Politically,’ the great powers being in the 
Opposing camps, operation of the scheme may lead to a world 
Wars» (v P | ME 

The United Nations’. capacity to enforce law through sanctions . 
was put to a real test)when (on June 25, 1950 North Korea with we 
indirect inspiration from Soviet Russia rushed armed forces into South“ 
Korean territory which has been enjoying the active support of the 
U.S A. and, other Members of the United Nations. The Security 
Council was ‘immediately summoned. On the very day of the 
surprise armed attack by forces from North Korea the Security 
Council declared the action a breach of the peace and -called for 
immediate cessation of hostilities and withdrawal of tbe North 
Korean forces. The resolution was passed by 9-0 with Yugoslavia 
abstaining and Russia absent. .No heed being paid to this resolution, 
the Security Council two. days later recommended; not decided, “that 
Members of the United Nations furnish such assistance to. . the 
Republic of Korea as. may be necessary to repel the armed attack. 
and to restore international peace and security in the area". This 
recommendation was adopted by a vote of 7-1. Yugoslavia voted 
against, Egypt and India did not take part, and Russia’ was absent; 
On June 29, 1950, Pak Hen Nen, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Korean People's Democratic Republic, that is, North Korea. informed 
the Secretary-Genera] of the United Nations by a cable-gram that 

"it does not recognise the discussion of the Security Council on- the 
Korean question as lawful in view of the fact (1) that the - Korean 
-People’s Democratic Republic - was not brought into consultation on 
the matter and the question of Korea was decided without the 
participation of the government of the Korean People’s Democratic : 
Republic’, and ''(2) because Representatives of a power _ such as ` 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were absent from the Security 
Council and representatives of the great. Chinese power were not 
admitted". Then on T uly 7, 1950, the Security Council established 
a Unified Command, under the U.S., of the forces and assistance 
to be provided, and authorised the use of the United Nations Flag 
along with the flags of the participating nations. The Unified 
Command came into being on July 8, 1950. Since then about 15 
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nations are fighting the North Koreans aided by the Chinese volun- 
teers and inspired by the communist governments of the world. 

The drama of world politics then entered into a critical phase. 
A local war might be turned into a world- conflict at any moment. 
More than 20,000 persons requested tickets to attend the Security ` 
Council] meeting on August 1, 1950, the greatest demand in United 
Nations history. Y.A. Malik of the U.8.8.R. who had not participa- 
ted in the meetings of the Security Council since January 13; 1950, 
was president for the month of August:,Mr Malik had withdrawn 
after his motion to unseat the present’ Chinese representative had 
been rejected. But on July 27, 1950, he informed the Secretary- 
General that in accordance with established procedure he was as- ' 
suming the presidency of the Security Council for August. 

Debates followed. But due to the veto right of the Big Five 
no further affirmative action in respect , of Korea could be taken in 
the Security Council. Action in Korea has since been carried on 
the earlier resolutions of the Security Council supported by a 
resolution of the General Assembly adopted on February 1, 1951 
calling the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China an aggressor, and calling upon. all states and authorities 
io continue io lend every assistance to the United Nations action in 
Korea and to refrain from giving any assistance to the aggressor in 
Korea. l 

Meanwhile tension is mounting. (The United Nations has 
become a Disunited Nations, and the Security Council an Insecurity 
Council. There are virtually two blocs in ithe United Nations now, 
one led by the communist Russia, and the other by the anti-communist . 
- U.S.A. Treaties and pacts of all kinds are being drawn up by each 
blec to strengthen itself in preparation for another world war ) We 
shudder to^think of the consequences of such a war specially in 
view of the fact that atomic and other deadly weapons are no longer 
the monopoly of any of the two blocs, nor bàve they been prohibited. 

Hence the urgency of serious thinking as to the ways and means 
of enforcing international law. in the same way as national law is 


enforced. 
| r 
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A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER OF INDO- ` 
TIBETAN CONTACT 


A Further Review 


SUDHANSU Monan BANERJEE, M.A., B.L., I.A.A.8. 


Sometime back I had the privilege through the pages of ihe' 
Calcutta Review (November 1948) and the forum-of the Royal Asiatic < 


Society (July . 1949) to bring to the notice of scholars and others 
interested, the remarkable story of a forgotten chapter of Indo-Tibetan 
contact with special reference to the role played therein by the first 
Indian Ambassador of modern times to be formally accredited to a 
foreign Court. Today Tibet has leapt into fame. It is no longer 
the silent sphinx lost in the horizon over.the snow-capped Himalayas, 
buried deep in its age Jong trance, with its prayer wheels, its colourful 
Lamas and its fluttering flags. ‘‘Om Manipadme Hum"' is perhaps 
still muitered with the same fire of faith, hailing Jewel in the lotus, 
symbolising the protean-magic of a belief borrowed mainly from India 
through Mahayani and. Bajrayani Tantrik Buddhism with a leaven 
of original mysticism and indigenous ‘demonolatry and practised by: 
both the main religious sects, the Red Hats and the Yellow Hats. 


ASI pointed out in my earlier article our story refers. to. almost: 
the fringe of modern times and has relation. to the: Missions which 
Warren Hastings sent to that land, excellent records of which are 
preserved in Dalrymple’s Oriental ‘Repertory, Markham’s Narrative 
of Bogle's. Mission, Turner’s Accounts and various other records, 


of Tirage’ A -Part Du T’oung Pao, Vol. XXXIX LIVR.4-5. E. J. 
Brilleiden—The Missions of Bogle and Turner according to' the Tibetan 
texts by Li. Petech, where references are given to the Tibetan sources 
of information for which we are deeply indebted to the learned author 
and, express our acknowledgment. An attempt. is being made in 


. these pages to review the new Tibetan titbits against the background 


of facts. noted 1n. Indian records and: to assess them critically. 


I have already dealt. with how during the latter half of 17th 
Century, the Gurkha tribes conquered Nepal and in the consequent 
turmoil in the Himalayan regions the chief of Bhutan attached Sikkim 
and invaded Cooch Behar in 1772. The Maharajah. of Cooch ae 
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. Some additional information has now come to notice by the publication 
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sought the aid of the British and a company of Indian troops was 
sent to help him and drive away the invaders. Bhutan was considered 
to be a State under the protection of. Dalai Lama of Tibet who in his 
turn owed allegiance to the Emperor of China. Dalai Lama was 
considered to be the Budha's vice-Regent; on earth, spiritual protector 
of Tibet and an incarnation of the Most Merciful Abolokiteswar. 
He never died, only occasionally he left one body to take refuge in 
bod: The fabric of society was so conceived as. to place a 
"sovereign Lama, immaculate, immortal, omnipresent, omniscient, 
ruling as the wisest man on earth and under a code of law where all : 
was system and order." Next to Dalai Lama was the Teshu Lama 
of Tesilampo. He was called '"Manajusrée"' and.the particular Lama 
who at the time of the British intervention in Bhutan was holding 
away was also the regent acting for Dalai, ‘Lama. ‘On hearing of the 
‘defeat of the Bhuianese he sent a remarkable letter to Warren 
. Hastings which is quoted in extenso in Turner's ‘Account of An 
Embassy to the Court of Teshu Lama,’ "Introduction pp. ix:xii, and 
in Markham's Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet— 
pp. 61-62. 
The noble sentiments which the great: Tashi lama gave expres- 
‘sion to, deserve to be requoted :— | 
“As to my part I am bot a Fakeer, aid it is the custom of my 
sect, with the rosary in our hands, to pray ‘for the welfare of. mankind, 
and for the peace and happiness of the inhabitants of this country ; 
and J do now, with my head uncovered, entreat that you will cease 
from al bostilities against (he Deh ia future. It would be needless 
to add to the length of this letter, as the bearer of it, whois a Gosein, 
will represent to you all particulars ; arid. it is hoped that you will 
comply therewith. In this Country the worship of the- Almighty is 
the profession of all,” 

As we alieady know this intercession took the shape of a Mission 
consisting of a Tibetan named Paima and an Indian named Purangir 
Gossain, on behalf of the Lama to W arren ‘Hastings who was sympa- . 
thetic as he was thinking of reopening: trade routes and commerce 
with Tibet. It also resulted in the sending of Bogle’s Mission in 
1774 to which the Council’s Minutes of May 4,.1774 refer. The 
Tibetan source of information for this: Mission is the autobiography’ 
of the Third Tashi Lama referred to by Petech: 

According to it, the Autobiography : places the audience on the , 
2nd day of the 10th month, and its entry is;very short and formal : 


‘‘Acarya Bho-gol (Bogla?) with his’ attendants offered v 
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Maud of glass bottles eic. and took their appointed | 
places for: the distribution of ceremonial tea; they made 
conversation in the Nagara language (Hindustani).” 

‘The additional information now obtained from’ Tibetan sources 
makes it clear that even before Warren Hastings’ Missions there had 


‘been regular trade relations with Tibet: and there were récognised: 


trade routes ever the hills. Bogle also says that'ihe roads were known 


, only to Sa&nnyasis. ‘Trade with the hills was practically monopolised 


by that curious class of wandering monks, half traders and half 


religious mendicants (and sometimes robbers) and Gossains. This 


had been going on for many years. Already in 1741 the Capuchin 
Father Cassiano Beligatti, depicting a religious procession in Lhasa, 


mentions the presence of “‘about 40 Azarra (acarya), i.e., religious 


men from Hindustan, who are non merchants, proceeding on BOUM. 
and dressed in China brocades.’ 


- According to Petech ''the first Indian ruler to recognise the — 
increased importance of Tibet for trade relations, was Chait Singh, 
Raja of Benares (1770- 1781). In the fifth month (June-July) of WA 
the Ta-hi-Lama had sent the monk (dge-slon) Drun Ram-pa Blo-. 
bzan-tse rin of a Bronetse to carry offerings and presents to the 


Mahabodhi at Bodh Gaya and to several Nepalese sanctuaries. On . - 


the 6th day of the 10th month of 1772 the monk was back in Tibet 
and had an audience with the Tashi- Lama. 


As intercourse had shown itself utterly feasible, the Tashi-lama- 


in 1773 sent out again .B'o-bzan-tse-rin with three other monks to 


visit and carry gifts to the Mahabodhi, Pre-yeg (Allahabad) Va-ra- 
na-8i (Benares) the Nairanjana. river (near Gaya) and other holy 


—. When he left, bg was accompanied by envoys sent by the raja v 


by his general (dmag-dpon) Lal-la Ka-si-mi-ri Mal (Lala: Kashmiri 


Ma].  The-e envoys, bearers of comp'imentary letters to the Tashi- 
Lama were Gusan Ki-sin-pu-ri (Gosain Kishen puri) and So-pa-ram 
(Sobha Ham) ...The black stone images of Sakyamuni and Müaiterya . 
brought by Blo-bzan-ts's-rin from Body Gaya were the object of solemn 
cult by the Tashi- Lama and his attendants. 


Blo-bzan-ts'e-rin was later. sent to Tashilhunpo to place -the 
presents from India before the image of Sakyamuni, reciting two 
Sanskrit slokas composed by the Tashi-Liama for the occasion....’’ | 

As regards Bogle’s Mission we have a most interesting account 
of it in Markham ’s Narrative, how they went by stages to Tashi 
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Lumpo, their sojourn there for 5 months and of ig D manners 


and Government of Tibet. 

‘Bogle says ‘‘ The Lama used daily to send a priest to me in the 
early morning with some bread and tea and ‘chopped mutton . . .he 
used to put on a Tibetan dress, purple satin ‘ tunic lined with Siberian 
fur skins, a yellow satin cap faced round with sable and crossed with 
a red silk tape and a pair of red silk Bulgar hide boots.” | 

The Lana was very keen to establish a religious. house on the 
banks of the Ganges near Calcutta. The Lama said that he had a 
particular fondness for Bengal where in previous births he had been 


born twice. Though Bogle’s Mission; was apparently not wholly. 


successful according to Tibetan texts, it was certainly helpful in 
establishing contact with Tibet and in getting an assurance that the 


-Tashi Lama would use his good offices with the Emperor of China 


and intercede for the British traders. This very important and crucial 


fact does not seem to have been recorded in Tibetan texts orin ` 


Petech's summary nor the fact of the establishment of a Tibetan 
monastery in Bengal by Tashi Lama with the active co-operation of 
Warren -Hastings and through the agency of Poorangir Gossain. 
The Persian records of 1778 refer to revenue-free grants signed by 
Warren Hastings himself according to the’ orders of the Board dated 
16. 6.77 and in pursuance of the Court of Directors letter dated 
16. 4. 77 as expression of good inclination of Government to the Lama. 
The monastery which is still known as ‘‘Bhot Bagan Monastery” 

in Salkia near Howrah and which enshrines among other dieties 
“ Mahakala Bhairaba '" and was partly Tibetan in structure was fully 
described by late Sj. G. D. Bysack in 1890 in a note in the Journal 


of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal. "We may, however. accept. 


Petch’s conclusion that Bogle’s Mission had apparently difficulties 
with the Benares: emmissaries who were jealous and other Tibetan 
officials, 


The Autobiography quoted by Petech oes the return of the 
Mission :— 

“© On the 7th day of the 8rd month during an interview after din- 
ner with Bho-gol Saheb, the Bengalis and their attendants, (the Tashi- 
Lama) held a conversation in the languagé of the Magadha (yul-dbus) 
and gave to the two men leave to depart with pleasing presents of gar- 


ments, etc., and with his 2223 (to the governor-general) along with. 


accompanying gifts.” | 
When Bogle and Purangir returned and Hastings got their reports 


he came to the conclusion that he should:not lose contact with Tibet. | 
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He decided to send another Mission, this time to Peking with Bogle as 
Envoy and Purangir as Assistant (1779-80). Tashi Lama had been 
invited by the Emperor to seek spiritual solace and it was decided to 
' take advantage of this occasion by sending Purangir by land to 
accompany Tashi Lama while Bogle could go by sea and join them 
later. A most interesting account of this journey is recorded in 
Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory published first in 1791 and then 
reprinted in 1808. It contains a Narrative of the Teshoo Lamo’s 
journey to Peking in 1779 and 1780 and of ‘his death there: by Poorun 
Geer Gossain. From Dalrymple’s introduction to this number it 
appears that this narrative (this very curious paper as he says) was 
received by Dalrymple from his friend Mr. Bradshaw of Portland ` 
Place through his 'very old and intimate friend Mr. Fitzhugh '. 
We are further told that Mr. Bradshaw had received it from Mr. 
Auriol (Secretary to the Supreme Council at Fort William under 
Warren Hastings) who in his turn had received it from Warren 
Hastings while in Indig. Mr. Dalrymple secured Hastings’s permis- 
sion to get it printed through the good offices of Calliaudd. 

Tashi Lama was considered by the Emperor of China ''as the 
first and most holy living of all those on earth who devoted their time 
to service of the Almighty, and the only remaining wish, he now felt 
was to see him and to be ranked among the number of his disciples. 
ií My age "" says thé Emperor, in one of his letters ‘‘ is now upwards 
of seventy years, and the only blessing I can enjoy, before I quit this 
life, will be to see you and join in acts of devotion, with the divine 
Teshoo Lama.’’ On the presumption that the entreaties of age and 
devotion would be complied with, the Emperor informed him that 
houses were erected for the reception of the Lama and his followers 
upon different places of the road by which he would pass." There 
is no doubt that elaborate arrangements were made for the journey. 

The Lama with Purangir began his journey on the 2nd Srareen— 
1836 Sambat—15th J ee "attended by fifteen hundred troops 
and followers on the way.’ 

— "Tama's mark of his hand being coloured with saffron was 
obtained and made a full print on a piece of clean paper. Many 
thousands of hand prints were obtained by devotees.” 

He was made by Prince of China and Cheengeeah Gooroo, the 
the most holy preceptor of the realm and taken to the Court with the 
greatest pomp and splendour. The exact procedure of initiation of the 
Emperor at the Court is recorded thus— 

The Lama then bending his head downwards to the — 
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whispered in his ear for about quarter of an hour and then setting him- 
self upright, began to repeat aloud certain texts of religious sentences 
distinctly which the Emperor and Cheengea Gooroo continued to re- 
peat after them. The ceremony lasted about three hours.”’ 

' We read again “The Lama’s request of friendship with Hastings 
was placed before the Most. High Celestial Emperor upon which the 
writer of this narrative (Poorangeer Gossain) was called into his presence 
by the Lama. .The writer then informed him that the Governor of 
Hindostan was called Mr. Hastings, that the extent of the country he 
governed was not near equal to that of China but superior to any other 
he knew and the troops of that country were upwards of three lacs of 
~ horsemen.” The Tibetan texts referred ‘to earlier do not record these 
essential facts which we have no reason. to doubt. 


"The great Tashi Lama however died'i un Peking of small pox in. 
1780. and Puraügir on return submitted! his memoirs to the Governor 
General. It is not clear whether Purangir' s narrative.of his journey to 
the Impérial Court with Tashi Lama wagin the nature of memoirs or 
journals being records of his experiences which were submitted to 
Warren Hastings or they were compilations by some English official 
of the Fort William Government of hotes taken down for purposes 
of record from oral statements made by the Sadhu, Some think that 
this was probably the case on- the analog gy.of Samuel Turner's 
elaborate report to the, Governor General, Mc Pherson, on Feb.6, 
1786. There Turner stated ‘I had done my best endeavour literally 
to translate all the information ,, Pooraghir could give me." Mr. 
Dalrymple however on p. iv of his introduction to No. 1 of the 
Oriental Repertory refers to some fragments of a journal relating to 
Tibet, a completé version of which hejconsiders might be in the 
possession of Warren Hastings. According to Director of Archives 
this is the journal of Bogle and not ‘of his companion Purangiri 
Gossain but this is a point on which doubt exists as reference is given 
to the language used in the memoirs as * Hindovi’. 


Warren Hastings was so enamoured of the idea of. good relation- 
ship. with Tibet that he was careful not to miss any opportunity of 
establishing contacts with that land and when he came to know that 
according. to Tibetan belief the dead Lama had been regenerated 
through transmigration he sent his third Mission to Tibet under 
Capt. Turner (Jan. 1783) with Dr. Robert Saunders, Lt. Davis and 
Purangir Gossain to convey '' his congratulatians on: the cheerful 
tidings of Lama’s reappearance in the world." We have an elaborate 
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description of this mission in Turmer's “ Account of an Embassy to 
ihe Court of ‘Teshu Lama’ ’’ (published in 1800). | 
According to Petech the otticial life of the Fourth Tashi Daun 
has the follow.ng entry about Turner's Mission. The Tashi Lama 
"gave an audience to the congratulatory envoy, minister (blon-po) 
Dha-sa together with his suite of about ten men, sent by 
the Bha-ra Saheb ef the Inka-ral-c’s. (Euglish), Lord of 
Ka la-ka-dha (Calcutta). He brought many not unconsider- 
able presents, such as from Bhara Sa-heb pearls, fine earrings 
of coral, a clepsydra functioning with particles of gems (a - 
- watch with its rubies) spectacles, two pieces of special Russian 
cloth, silver cups full of nutmegs and cloves; from the minister 
various woollen headgears, pieces of skyin-k‘ab(?) etc. They 
were accepted very gladly. The minister with his suite were 
given a place in the ceremonial tea with great cheerfulness 
they showed great rejoicing. Although they were not knowers 
of the niceties of religion, by merely gazing at the Tashi 
Lama an irrepressible faith was born in them and they said 
** In such a little body there are activities of body, speech ànd 
mind, so greatly marvellous and different from the others." 
Thus they said with great reverence. The Tashi Lama 
granted them a parting audience with great rejoicing, a reply 
and lofty presents for the Bha-ra Sa-heb, and highly satis- 
factory gifts for the minister with his attendants.’’ 


From Indian and British records we know that Hasting sent yet 
another mission to Tibet this time headed by Purangeer himself who 
g was, apparently given a diplomatic status. This was on the occasion 
of the installatian of the new lama. The Tibetan source according 
to Petech has the following account :— 


‘* On the 8rd day of an a ls month (evidently the 4th) of 
1785 the Tashi Lama 


* granted an audience to Acarya Su rdsa ghi ti (Surayapiri) 

' together with his attendants who had come from India, and 
accepted the letter along with the presents of the king 
(rgyalpo) of Bhan-ga-la the oe Sahebs, most beautiful 
things which were offered to him,’ 


The name of the envoy given is. 'Surayagiri'" and not 
* Purangiri." But we know ‘definitely from Indian sources that it 
was Purangiri who was sent and his report was, submitted by Turner. 
to the acting Governor General Mr. Mc Pherson. 
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The reply of the Tashi-Lama was received i in Calcutta on January 
_ Sth, 1786. According to Petech it was a formal letter of IE 
generalities, devoid of historical interest. 


The story of Purangir and his monastery which was the centre of 
Indo-Tibetan cultural and religious’ contect and which exists still 
today has already been told by me. 
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J-— THOUGHT AND REALITY IN ABSOLUTE 


IDEALISM 


KALYANCHANDRA Gupta, M.A., P.R.S. 


The principle of the identity of thought and reality is one of the 
fundamental tenets of that system of philosophy which draws its 
inspiration mainly from Hegel. Idealistic monism of the Hegelian 
type ‘ascribes supreme metaphysical importance to thought or reason 
and makes it the fundamental stuff, so to speak, of which, everything 
that belongs to reality, is a determination. Since, however, thought 
is ordinarily regarded by us as an attribute or activity of mind such .a 
doctrine seems- to run counter to all our accepted notions of the world 
and the place and function of our minds in that world. Our minds 
are real no doubt but apparently they are not the whole of reality 
and it seems absurd to suggest that the whole of reality is to be 
identified with certain activities which take place only in some of its 
parts. We seem to understand what is meant by ‘ making’ or 
‘constructing’ a thing and though we. may or may not believe in 
the existence of a single, supreme, omnipotent mind we at least seem 
to understand what is meant by. saying that the world owes its origin 
to such a mind ‘and is consequently guided by thought or reason. 
But it seems to be unbelievable, because it is incomprehensible, that 
the world is thought. Similarly, we seem to understand what is 
meant by saying that we think of or about a thing, but if a thing is 
itself a thought it must think of or about something which again must 
be a thought about another thing and so on. Thus we find it in- 
conceivable how all our thoughts can have only other thoughts for 
their objects. There is ihe fundamental ditficulty in conceiving how 
a thing can be the same as something which is altogether different 
from. it. But far from admitting the impossibility of conceiving how 
thoughts and things which are utterly heterogeneous in nature can 
yet be the same, the advocates of absolute idealism regard this identity 
as an essential element of their doctrine and make it the basis of an 
entire philosophy of life concerning every phase of human activity. 
We, therefore, propose to undertake a critical examination of the 
doctrine of the identity of thought and reality which is ordinarily 
summed up in the well-known.aphorism ‘‘ The real is the rational."' 
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It is clear enough that the advocates of absolute idealism wani 
to change our views. concerning the real nature of the universe in . 
some very radical way by seeking to show that thought which is 
ordinarily supposed to be only a part of reality is really the whole of 


reality. Unfortunately, it is not always clear exactly in what way 


banc 


this change is to take place. The point is worth noting that though 


this doctrine has been expounded and defended at various places of 


their writings by the absolutists it is doubtful whether a perfectly 
clear and consistent interpretation of the doctrine can be gathered 
from their exposition. " 

The essential significance of the. statement '* The real.is the 
rational.” is eometimes held to be that the real is thinkable and hence 
knowable, that ihere is nothing real the essential. nature of which 


precluded a priori the possibility of its being. known by a rational , - 


mind,- Without further elaboration this; is not to be- taken as 
equivalent to the assertion thet reality is itself of the nature of think: 
ing. Some- idealistic writers suppose, however, that though, the first 
proposition does not mean exactly the same thing as the second, yet 
the second necessarily follows from the first./ It is not always quite 
clear whether in the opinion of these writers the first proposition 
alone is to be taken as exhausting the full rheaning of the: assertion 
that the real is the rational or whether it is necessary to include the 
second proposition also. It is difficult to keep these two interpreta- 
tions- of ‘the significance of the assertion ‘entirely separate in any 
discussion but it is essential not to confuse them. 

If the real is held to be rational in the sense that it is essentially 
thinkable (because thinking is a function of reason), and if by saying 
that it is thinkable all that is meant ,is that it is knowable—thai' ` 
whatever exists or is real is accessible to knowledge without reserva- 


tion the view may be said to be directed against the Kantian doctrine 


of the thing-in-itself according to which reality asit is.in itself, that 
is, shorn of the paraphernalia of the forms and categories with whicl 
it is clothed by our mind is for ever unknowable tó us on account of 
the very way our mind is constituted. As against this doctrine of 
the thing-in-itself the absolute idealists maintain the unlimited pene- 
trative power of knowledge.or of thought without which knowledge 
is not at all possible. According to them: there is no reality or no 
element or aspect of anything that can be regarded as real which is 
inaccessible to our knowledge. It may be quite true that our 
knowledge of reality is not'complete on account of certain deficiencies 


incidental to our finitude but this does not justify us in’ maintaining 
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- that reality ora part of reality is as such altogether SEE our 
knowledge. To be real is to be knowable. 

The arguments against the Kantian doctrine of the thin -in -itsaif 
or, the Spencerian doctrine of the unknowable which is based on 
almost identical grounds as the former are too well-known to be 
recounted here at length. The thing-in-itself or the unknowable 
Absolute is something which is supposed to be at once within and 
outside our knowledge, and this supposition makes it impossible for 
us to give a consistent account of its nature, Even if the thigg in- 
itself or the Absolute Reality is regarded as unknowable the fact 
remains that its existence is asserted and that its existence is taken 
to be an indispensable condition of the knowledge of the phenomenal 
world or the world of appearances. But to assert the thing-in-itself 
or the unknowable Absolute and to regard it as the very foundation 
of our knowledge of the phenomenal world is to admit a knowledge of 
some sort of the thing-in-itself or the Absolute. This inevitable 
contradiction which. is involved in the very conception of the thing- 
in-itself or the unknowable Absolute, it is contended, should lead to. 
the rejection of such conceptions and it is urged that the only reason- 


able conclusion which follows from this rejection is that every part — | 


or aspect of reality is knowable. The bifurcation of: the universe 
into an exterior which we know and an inner or transcendent -reality 
which we can never know breaks down. To say that something 
exists or is real and is intrinsically unknowable is a flat contradiction. 
It is undeniable that while trying to show that the real is the 
rational idealistic writers have sometimes considered it sufficient to 
establish that the real is thinkable ‘or knowable. If this were all 
that was meant by the doctrine of the identity of thought or reason 
and reality no serious -objection could be entertained against it 
provided that we assumed that knowing is essentially the same as © 
thinking. The doctrine would then simply mean that all things 
which exist or can possibly exist are in one respect similar to the 
objects of our actual experience, viz., that ihey can all be known. 
. But if. the doctrine of the rationality of the real simply. stated that - 
chairs and tables, rocks and electrons, saiuts and sinners, storms, 
earthquakes, epidemics and the imperceptible sources from which 
all things are supposed to come are'ali alike in this respect that all of 
them can be known it does not seem to be either important or interest- 
ing in any sense. Such a view would not really require us to change 
our opinion of the nature of the universe in any radical manner. : 
A man may be a materialist, an atheist, an optimist or pessimist and ` 
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yet hold that the iuscemodt nature of reali iyi 18 accessible to knowledge. 
In other words, it would be a conclusion which is philosophically 
. quite barren. Itis particularly to be noted that this view taken by 
itself seems to be quite compatible with a dualistic view of the ultimate 
nature of the universe. That some part of reality is quite different 
in nature.from mind or consciousness or that reality as a whole is 
composed of two or more different kinds of stuff seems io be quite 
compatible with the admission that all reality is knowable. If this 
doctrine is to have any metaphysically important consequences or if 
it is to lead to monism it must include something more within its 
scope. Hence it is contended by the advocates of idealistic monism 
that the knowledge of the real carries with it the implication that 
every part of reality, inspite of appearances to the contrary must be- 
ultimately akin to mind and particularly to reason, “If the world is 
to reveal itself to man's thought it must bave ontological affinity with - 
his thinking powers,” (H. Jones—The Philosophy of Lotze p. 834). 
The mere fact that mind can know the worid is thus supposed to 
imply that there is an ultimate affinity of nature between the -mind 
which knows and the reality underlying: the world of appearances. 
When interpreted in these terms the doctrine of the raticnality of the 
real seems to have important metaphysical consequences since we 
must admit that if the whole of reality is essentially akin to mind, the 
universe must on the whole exhibit such characteristics as we generally 
associate with mind, viz., orderliness, purposiveness, etc. | 
The view that there must be.an ontological affinity between 
reality and mind is ordinarily made to rest : ion the ground. that it is 
only such an affinity that makes knowledge intelligible. There is- 
suppose 1 to be a problem of knowledge requiring solution. The mere 
fact that we are knowing the world, it, has been suggested, is not 
enough. It should be made intelligible. , Thus in criticising Lotze’s 
doctrine of thought H. Jones says that he (Lotze)-asserts that-our 
states of consciousness are valid of reality, but “ he neither accounted 
for that validity nor showed any such way of cenceiving thought and 
reality as to make their co-operation "in .producing knowledge | 
intelligible.” (H. Jones— Lotze, p 368-9). “Again, further on he says 
that ‘‘ from this point of ee (i.e. thé idealistic point of view) the 
re Weare between knowledge and ‘reality: may prove to be 
intelligible.” (Ibid—p. 371). “If thought and things are conceived 
as related only externally,” says Bhan-shard,, * then: knowledye is luck ; 
there is no necessity whatsoever that what satisfies intelligence should 
coincide with what really is. It may do so, or it may not, on the 
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principle that there are many misses to one bull’s eye it more probably 
does not." (The Nature of T hought, Vol. II, p. 261). In other words, 
according to the advocates of idealistic monism it is difficult’ to 
understand how the mind can know reality at all, and this difficulty 
can be removed only if we.suppose that there is an ontological affinity 
between reality and the knowing mind—only if the real is atoa 

The problem of knowledge can assume different forms and can 
be dealt with in its different aspects. Thus we may raise the question 
whether we can really know anything outside of us by means of pure 
thought or whether we can have any knowledge of super-sensuous : 
realily and how far it is possible for us to have knowledge of univarsal 
and necessary truths, But there are some who think that the © 
question whether mind can at all have any awareness of anything 
different from itself, whether consciousness and something which is 
different from it :can ever come together is the fundamental question 
which ought to be given precedence over all other questions concerning 
knowledge. The question whether consciousness of something other 
than mind or consciousness is at all possible will certainly appear to 
be meaningless and entirely superfluous to the ordinary man, for, if 
there is no possibility of consciousness in its usual sense how are we 
going to discuss anything at all? Discussion or argumentation in- ' 
volyes consciousness of things other than consciousness and hence the 
very fact that the question is asked and an answer demanded shows 
that the possibility of cognising something other than consciousness 
is thereby conceded. But those who raise the question in the form 
given above insist on maintaining that what we ordinarily regard as 
consciousness involves something fundamentally unintelligible and 
which therefore makes us doubt the very possibility of any kind of 
knowledge whatsoever (i.e., immediate or mediate, sensuous or super- 
sensuous). If there is to be consciousness it must have an object 
which seems to be different from the consciousness itself. But how 
can that which is different from consciousness be grasped by conscious- 
ness ? "The fact of consciousness: i therefore be supposed te be 
basically unintelligible. | 

We maintain that there is'no room whatsoever for a problem of 
this type and that it arises because of certain fundamental misconcep- 
tions which, as the following considerations will show, can be easily 
removed. (A) First, the doubt concerning the very fact of conscious- 
ness or the very possibility of knowledge is entirely groundless. 
The consciousness of an object, the living contact between mind and 
something other than itself is an actual o¢currence and hence any 
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question regarding its possibility otiose. `B) Secondiy, the problem 
of tbe possibility of knowledge can be expected to be solved, if at all 
by knowledge itself. n raising this problem we are therefore assum- 
ing the possibility of knowledge at the outset.- l 

(A) So far as our first argument is concerned it may be contended 
that it eliminates the problem rather easily. The knowledge-situation, 
_it may be said, involves an element which is at least initially unintelli- 
gible and it is not unreasonable to doubt;its very possibility. In the 
so-called knowledge-situation there seems to be a combination of two 
factors, viz., consciousness and an object other than consciousness, 
which cannot really meet together in this way. The compresence of 
consciousness and its so-called object is incompatible with our notion 
of the nature of reality. If two things ‘eannot, on account of ‘their 
very nature be: compresent and yet seém to be compresent then such 
compresence must be supposed to be unintelligible and it would be 
unreasonable to accept the fact of knowledge till this uninte]ligibility 
is removed. Some men may go so far as to maintain that ibis. 
altogether impossible to account for the compresence of consciousness 
and its object while others may think that the unintelligibility i is only 
apparent and can be ultimately resolved.j 

"The important question which arises in this connection is whether 
from the mere occurrence of a fact we have to conclude that it does 
not involve any unintelligibility or raise any problem. In answer to 
this question we may say that if a fact really occurs we must admit 
its possibility, and though it may initially give rise to certain difficul. 
ties it cannot be basically unintelligible. Such a conclusion, it is 
clear, can only hold good when a fact really occurs and not when it *, 
merely seems to occur) No one in his senses will believe that. what- ^ 
ever seems to occur is possible or comprehensible. If we see a piece 
of stone hanging in the air without any support we should not down. 
right conclude that a material object hanging in the air without any 
support is a fact and hence there is nothing about it which is un- 
intelligible or impossible. ; Before concluding that it is a fact we have 
to find out whether the. stone is actually supported by. a piece of 
ihread which eludes our vision. If we add together certain numbers 
and find that" we arrive at one result when we proceed from the top . 
to the bottom and at another when we proceed from the bottom to 
the top we are not prepared to accept it as-a fact that these numbers 
when added together lead to two totals. If by saying that a fact.occurs 
we simply understand that something is perceived to occur we cannot 
assert that a fact which occurs in.this sense is ipso facto intelligible or 
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indubitable. But the.real problem will arise in the case of something 
which really occurs and we shail have to consider whether the 
occurrence is to be regarded as intelligible or not. What must be 
admitted is that a fact which really occurs must be regarded as 


possible and it-cann6ét bé incompatible with other facts. No abstract . 


metaphysical considerations can render 1t unintelligible. 

. Now let us discuss the act of knowledge. There are two main . 
questions which can be raised in connection with the act of knowing, . 
viz., (i) whether it can be established that the act of knowing is, 
really taking place, that is to say, whether in the so-called act of 
knowiug the mind is really in contact with something other than 
itself and (ii) whether the act of knowing really involves any contra- 
diction which can legitimately lead us to cast doubt on the very 


occurrence of the act itself. / 


(à Does an act of knowing merely appear to -take place or does 


it really take place? If an act of knowing really takes place it is 


not possible. to doubt its possibility. If such an occurrence seems to 
come into conflict with any preconceived law then.that law must be 
modified or.given place to some other Jaw. If that act is found to 
involve an unintelligible element it is only our method of analysing 
the act which can be held responsible for that unintelligibility. {The 
sole ground for the assertion that the act of knowing is taking place 
is to be found in the form actually taken by our experience, When 
1 perceive a red flower my experience takes the form of a mode of 
apprebension.in which my consciousness is in direct contact with 
something which is not consciousness. ‘The apprehension of difference 


- expressible in the form ' This is not that "". (This red flower is nota 


+ . 
* 


‘white flower) is inseparable from any experience and. 1s a distinctive 


feature of that experience. If my consciousness were not ih contacts 
with something other ‘than -itself then-I would not have known that 
Iam not conscious of a red flower, whereas a moment ago I was 
conscious of the bare surface of a table. In fact I would never come 


to Know anything called difference. "This distinctive characteristic 


of our consciousness (viz., that it is accompanied by a sense of 
difference) is the sole proof, if, proof were ever needed, of the pro- 
position tbat in the knowledge-situation the ae comes into contact 
with something ‘other than consclousness.: But it may be contended 
that this sense of difference may turn out to be illusory. In answer 
to such a contention we would . say that it is & form of apprehension 
iü. which there is absolutely no room for any illusion. In the total 
absence of something which is different from consciousness the illusion 
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that ina jart ouihi case our consciousness comes into contact with 
some such thing would be absolutely impdssile. Itis quite immaterial 
whether we regard this something different from consciousness as 
. ifdependeritly or absolutely real or prefer to describe it as false, 
illusory, unreal, apparently real and so on. ‘A conscious subject who 
” has never under any circumstances apprehended something which is 
different fròm consciousness would have to be an impossible variety 
of idiot if he were to falsely imagine that he was perceiving some 
such thing. The argument that we perceive certain things in errone- ' 
. ous perceptions or dream and subsequently pronounce them as non- 
existent has no bearing on the point at issue. The rope-snake (t.e. a 
piece of rope. perceived as a snake) may: ‘vanish in a ARER it may 
not bite me, but it must be admitted that it is something different 
from my cognition of it—that while I perceive the rope-snake I am ` 
not cognising my cognition. . This ultimate fact cannot be contra- 
dicted by anything else which I cognise later on.* My interpretation 
of that of which I am directly aware may come into confliet with the 
judgments which I make about other things, their-ydalities and actions 
but the fact that there is an immediate contact between me and. the. 
datum cognised cannot be contradicted. It is only on the basis of 
-this fact that there can be any dispute about truth and falsity a 

Hence an act of knowing in which donsciousness is in contact: 
with something other than itself really takes place since from the very 
nature of the case it absolutely precludes the possibility of any 
mistake. The consciousness of an object is a fact which does not 
admit of any doubt whatsoever and no supposed incompatibility 
between it and any preconceive law justifies us in impuguing its 
possibility. «/ i 

(ii) We then take up the second question, viz., whether the 
knowledge-situation really involvesany contradiction. An attempt may 
be made to show that there is such a contradiction mainly on three, 
grounds ; (a) Consciousness and its object 'are essentially opposed to 
each other, (6) the relation between these two involves a contradiction 
and is utterly unintelligible (c) the supposition that in knowledge some- 
thing that is independent of consciousness comes into relation with 
conciousness is self-contradictory. ; 

(a) In support of the first proposition it may be contended that 
the mode of the appearance of an object is entirely different from the 
mode of the appedrance of consciousness. The object is presented to 

' consciousness but consciousness is never. presented to itself as an 
object. If something that is different from'consciousness is presented 
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io consclousness as an object and’ if consciousness can never be an 
object to itself they are opposed, to each other in nature and their 
compresence in knowledge must be inherently impossible. But what 
is the ground for maintaining that consciousness can never be an 


.object to itself? It is useless to appeal to our. direct experience in . 


this connection. Any one who says, ‘‘ I know this or that’’ must 
admit that his awareness of an object is itself an object of awareness. . 


Yn other words, whenever I am aware of anything I am also aware of 
the subject to whom the object is presented. This is what I 


directly apprehend.’ It is maintained, however, that such a statement | 


is bound to lead to an infinite regressJ If the awareness of an object 
cannot appear without being the object of another awareness then the 
latter also cannot appear without being the object of a third aware- 
ness and the same will be true of all the successive awarenesses, and 
hence we shall have to admit the existence of innumerable knowers 
each of which is-connected with innumerable acts of cognition This 
argument belongs to the same species as that which has: found 
relations to involve an infinite regress. * We hold, however, that in 
most cases wher objection is taken to a particular view on the ground 
that it leads to an infinite regress it can be safely asserted that the 


Pd 


apparent plausibility of the argument depends upon investing some-. 


thing with a property or function which in fact does not belong to it 
or in denying a property or function to something ^ which in fact 


possesses it.) The essential function of relation, for example, is to 


connect two or more terms with one another, and hence the question 
of connecting a relation with its terms does not arise at all. It is 
only when we assume that a relation possesses the nature of terms 
‘that’ the difficulty of infinite regress. can be said to arise. In the 
present case also the infinite regress arises. only when we imagine 
that the awareness of a thing must be the object of another awareness 
different from it. In reality, however, it is not a fact that I am first 
aware of somethtng and then this awareness becomes the object. of 
‘another awareness “different \from the former. | The awareness of an 
object and the awareness of the awareness of that object are one and 
the same thing and it is as much an object to itself as the object 
which is presented to it. Tb is the nature of consciousness to reveal 
an object and at the same time to reveal itself to itself! The supposed 
infinite regress arises only when we ignore this essential. characteristic 
of. consciousness) We cannot conclude, therefore, that the object 
and the, awareness of ‘the object are opposed. to each other in this 
respect that the latter can never be presented to consciousness as an 
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object. Consequently, the conclusion that consciousness is some- 
thing different it cannot come together and the knowledge- situation 
falls to the ground. | iv l 


(b) It has also been contended that; the relation between con- 
sciousness and its object is, utterly unintelligible. It cannot bea 
relation of difference or a relation of identity or a relation of identity- 
in-difference, but at the same-time it aust be one of these. We. 
maintain that the” cognitive relation is a unique relation in which an 
object is presented to a mind and that it is' ‘not possible to unnerstand, 
the nature of this relation by reduing it to another which is altogether 


different in nature. j 
| 


(c) The objection against the poss sibility of any relation between 
consciousness and its object sometimes takes the form that something 
which is independent of consciousness cannot be related to conscious- 
ness. The supposition that two things are independent of each other. 
and yet related to each other involves a contradiction. Hence before 
the. status of the object is finally determined an initial doubt as regards: 
the possibility of knowledge must be regarded as admissible. In 
auswer to this objection we say that independence is not the same 
thing as unrelatedness. To say that the existence of B is independent 
of the existence of A is not to say that B is unrelated to A, Hence 
the question how an independent thing can become an object 
of consciousness and thus come to be related to it cannot arise 
it by saying that an object is independent of consciousness we simply 
mean that its existence does not presuppose the existence of conscious- 
ness and not that it is unrelated to consciousness. 


Even if it is admitted that consciousness and its object are 
essential] y opposed to each other in a particular sense it does not 
necessarily follow that their compresence in the knowledge-situation , 
is altogether impossible. If consciousness and the object towards 
whick consciousness is directed are. opposed to each other it may be 
unreasonable to ascribe the exclusive properties of the one to the 
other but there cannot be any ground for maintaining that the subject- 
object relation cannot exist between them. Black and white are 
opposed to each other. It is true that the same thing cannot . be both 
black and white at the samé time, but itis not true that a white 
thing cannot exist by the side of a black thing, Light and darkness. 
are opposed to each other but we cannot conclude on that ground that 
light cannot dispel darkness. The conclusion that since consciousness 
and iis object are opposed to each other by nature they cannot paag 
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together in the knowledge-situation is hardly more plausible than the 
' preceding one. A : 

(B) Our second argument in support of the contention that doubt 
in the possibility of knowledge as such is groundless consists in 
showing that any discussion of such possibility must be carried out 
by knowledge itself and hence’ the fact of knowledge is presupposed 
in the doubt. lt may be contended, however, as against this that 
those. who doubt the possibility of knowledge itself are not necessarily 
committed to the view that the possibility of knowledge can be judged 
only by knowledge. They insist on the other hand that the possibility 
of knowledge is not judged by what ordinarily passes as knowledge, 
but by a higher form.of experience'in which the distinction between 
the subject and the object is totally absentyy-It is however difficult to — 
understand how such an experience can judge anything, since such 
judging involves a distinction between that pure experience on the 
one hand and the whole of the knowledge-situation involving know- 
ledge and its object on the other unless the knowledge-situation 
-vhich involves reference to an object is presented to such an experience 7 
the question of its unintelligibility cannot arise at all. A reference 
toa higher form of experience or super-knowledge in connection with 
the question of the possibility of knowledge does not really help: us 
out of the difficulty. The very fact that we discuss the possibility of 
knowing an object other than the act of cognition presupposes that the 
possibility of knowledge is already conceded. 


(To be continued) 


Round the World 


Soviet Foreign Minister 


A writer in the Contemporary Review gives an interesting sketch 
of the eareer and character of M. Vyshinsky, the Foreign Minister of 
U.S.S.R. Heisof Polish ancestry. His family in its native country 
was prosperous bub as its property was later confiscated by the Russian 
Government, Vyshinsky’s fathar thought if wise like many other Poles 
of good family of his time to emigrate to Russia and try his fortune 
there. He turned out to be a noted engineer and economist and became 
the Director of an important Oil Refinery. Vyshinsky was born in 1883 
at Odessa and was sent to Kiev University for study. Although born 
rather with a silver spoon in his mouth his sympathies were from the - 
start with the extreme left. He revolted against the stupid and despotic 
system of government prevailing during the Czarist regime and became 
in fact a conver} to Marxism and the cult of revolution. As a scholar 
Vyshinsky showed extraordinary merit and resilience of mind. But as 
he had taken part in revolutionary activites and had been many months 
in Czarist prison, he could not be appointed to a Chair of Law. which he 
coveted and for which he was so fully trained. Later, however, when 
the Communists got the upper hand, the doors of the Moscow University 
were opened to him. In 1921 he became a Professor there and in 1925 
he rose to be the Rector of the University. Later he combined these 
responsibilities with the duties of Attorney-General in which capacity 
he showed unquestioned ability and ruthiessness. His rise was now 
uninterrupted. In 1940 he became a Vice-Commissar and in 1946 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. As such he drafted all important 
documents concerning the international policy of his country. He also 
represented ib at various conferences and international assemblies. Twe 
years later in 1948 he was promoted to the post of Foreign Minister in : 
place: of Molotov. In this connection the writer referred to above observes 
' that— - 

“He moves in the Salons with an ease which he alone possesses 
among the Moscovile big noises of today. The first chief of the Soviet 
Diplomatic Corps had shone by virtue of similar qualities and by much 
more illustrious ancestry—Tchitcherin, great-grandson of a Governor- 
General of Siberia, son of a Princess, former Chamberlain of the Tzar 
and Imperial ex-Diplomat. Then, the son of the Bialystok . ghetto, 
Litvinow, né Wallach, brought to his post at least the routine of a long 
sojourn in the West, the knowledge of languages, which he spoke fluently, 
and, above all, his support of a distinguished wife, daughter of a wellknown 
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Anglo-J ewish family, Molotov, nephew of the great composer, Seriabine, 
coming from a higher middle class falls short both of his predecessors 
and his successor by his lack of contact with other countries and by not 
' knowing any languages; he understands a little German and English 
but is unable to express himself in any other language except Russian. 
Vyshinsky, however, speaks French, English and German perfectly, 
buf sometimes deems it useful to hide this fact. He has the manner | 
of a Grand Seigneur and the Esprit of the perfect Drawing- Sud lion 


but he does not always make use of this gift''. 
Á 


Human Rights 


Dr. Charles Malik who was for a number of years Professor of 
Philosophy at the American University of Beirut and is now Lebanese 
Minister tothe U.S.A. offers certain observations on Human Rights in 
^ an article in the International Journal published from Toronto. It should 
be mentioned in this connection that Dr. Malik became Chairman of 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights in 1951 and had been | 
before that also associated with that body. He refers to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed by the General Assembly in 
December, 1948 and to the great contributions which Mrs. Eleanor 
‘Roosevelt had made in that regard. This declaration has been- given 
the widest publicity possible throughout the world. The question, 
however, is whether this declaration was enough. Itis after all an ideal 
placed before the people in different countries, There is no machinery 
to enforce the differént rights enunciated in the declaration. But an 
attempt is now being made for elaborating a Covenant on Human Rights. 
There is no doubt about it that a proper machinery should be created for 
enforcing the rights ‘to be: conferred on men as men. It is important 
that in this regard Dr. Malik mentions two objections and even dangers, 
So faras we know the problem has never been studied before in this 
light, Nor have such objections been raised by anybody else. The 
first danger in his opinion is one of materialism. Some of the Human 
Rights are emphatically of a materialistic character and it is pointed out 
that too much importance attached to them may not be desirable. 
‘‘Surely a Socrates dissatisfied is infinitely better than a pig satisfied’’, 
observes Dr. Malik. The other danger is of humanism. Human Rights 
have been incessantly spoken of as though there is nothing else than man 
in the Universe. . Just as man has his rights so God above us has also 
His rights. This is a view of the problem which should not be ignored 
in our enthusiasm for human rights. 


The New International 


A writer in a recent issue of ‘‘The Political Quarterly’? has referred 
to the establishment of what he describes as the fourth International. 
7—1799p—IV 
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This new organisation seb upon Saturday, the 30th June, 1951 is con- 
fined to socialist organisations and parties of non-communist countries 
Itis true that the policy and platform of these socialist organisations 
are not the same in different countries but all the same it was possible 
after nearly six years of efforts to evolve certain common aims and 
objectives of the New International. The document embodying them 
is fairly long but the following points may be referred to here :— 

(1) It inevitably contains strong criticism of capitalism 

(2). It refers to the fact that socialism should have an appeal for 
all who believe that the exploitation of man by man must be abolished. ; 

(3). It points out that the foundation of a socialist society in 
some countries illustrates the fact that revolution is not an indispensable 
prelude to the establishment of such a society as many perple may -still 
happen to think. 

(4). It attacks communism on the ground that it has intensified - 
certain class divisions and set back the realisation of socialism. 

(5). It states the view that socialism need not be accompanied by 
dictatorship and under socialism basic freedoms including the right of 
opposition may be fully ensured. 

(6). Under socialist system full employment, higher production, 
rising standard of life, social security and fair distribution of incomes and 
property are to be aimed at. 1 

: (7). Socialist planning ean be achieved by various means und does 
not presuppose the public ownership of all thé means of production. 


(8). For the achievement of socialism in the world it is necessary 
that emphasis on National Sovereignty should be curtailed but it need ` 
not be abrogatéd.. What is necessary is that there should be voluntary. 
co-operation between nations under an international rule of law. 


é 


Science Of Politics 


- 


Ina paper in the American Political Science Review Prof. Hans’ | 
Kelsen discusses elaborately the problem of scientific study of. politics. 
In one place he observes as foliows : — 

“The principle of objectivity applies to social science as well as to 
natural science, and in particular to s0- called Political ‘Science. The 
object of Political Science is politics—the activity directed at the . establish- 
ment and maintenance of a social order, especially the State. In 
describing the phenomenon concerned, Political Science must, of course, 
take into consideration the values which men presuppose “in -their political 
activities, But in doing so, he has to restrict himself to ascertaining | 
the fact that the establishment and maintenance of the different political 
systems presuppose different values as ultimate ends, and to finding 
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out these different values which are at the bases of the different systems ; 
,in describing the system, he himself must not? presuppose the one or the 
other of these values, or, whal amounts to the same, he must nob consider 
the norm constituting the value as valid—i,e. as binding upon himself. 
In other words he must neither approve nor disapprove of the object 
of the analysis lest the work, instead of being a Science of Politics becomes 
a “political’’ science in ‘the sense of an instrument of politics. Then 
ib is"no science ab all but a political ideology’.  - 


Sir Stafford Cripps 


The death at Zurich of Sir Stafford Cripps removes from British 
public- life a man of outstanding eminence and experience. A son of 
Lord Parmoor and a nephew of Lady Passfield (better known as Mrs. 
Beatrice Webb), he rose early in life to great heights as a lawyer. Later 
he turned to polities and joined the Labour Government. He was, 
however, never strictly a party man. Restless in spirit and fully con-- 
vinced of the soundness of his own views and judgment he could not 
always see eye to eye with the party bosses and take party lines. On 
account of this he was not unoften in the wilderness. 

In 1941 he was sent as Special Ambassador by the Government of 
the United Kingdom to Moscow. Details of his work in this capacity 
are now fairly known. It cannot be said any longer that he made any 
progress in his efforts to persuade the Soviet Government to break with 
Germany and join the Allies. If Stalin later did so, that was because 
he was compelled by circumstances. But all the same for some time . 
Sir Stafford Cripps enjoyed the reputation of having brought the Soviet 
Union into the allied camp. From that time his position as a tront-rank 
politician became ensured in British public life. For a time there. was 
even a talk in certain circles that sooner or later he would supplant 
Churchill in the Premiership of Britain. But there was no doubt in 
better informed circles ‘that it was nothing but.an idle talk. Actually 
Sir Stafford Cripps was given a new mission by Mr. Churchill and his 
colleagues. This time he was sent out to India to conciliate, if possible, 
the Indian National Congress which was at that moment practically on 
war path. Cripps, however, failed absolutely in this mission, . He 
began very well and there was optimism in certain quarters that he might 
put Mahatma Gandhi and. Pandit Nehru in his pocket just as he was 
erroneously supposed to have put Stalin there. But progress in talks 
was soon interrupted and his efforts failed .ut&erly. When he left India 
after a few hectic days at New Delhi, there was almost a universal 
revulsion of feeling against him. Many believed that he had not played 
a straight game. Many were of opinion that he had tried to bluff the 
Congress leaders into an acceptance of his unworthy proposals, The 
last speech which. he delivered from the ‘All-India Radio appeared to 
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support this view of Sir Stafford’s mission. But materials from other 
sources have now become availabie to us and many of them happen to 
show that if the mission failed for that the responsibility attached more 
to the British Prime Minister and his Cabinet than to Cripps. Left to 
himself he would have gone further to reconcile the Congress leaders to 
his proposals. Bub at that time the Governor-General of India was one 
of the most unimaginative men ever sent to this country by the British 
Government and he opposed every advance that Cripps proposed. ‘Ihe - 
tragedy was that he was supported-in this unintelligent pEpesun by 
Churchill and his Cabinet colleagues. 

The failure of the Cripps’ mission, owes did not shatter for ever 
the intimate relation of Sir Stafford with India. He came back in 1946 
.as a member of the Cabinet Mission. This time fortunately Churchill 
was oub of power and the Governor-General had no veto over the proposals 
which the Mission might propound. It is also important.that Cripps 
had for his coileagues two other outstanding men of the British Cabinet 
namely Pethick-Lawrence and A.V. Alexandar. It is true the scheme 
which they formulated was very cumbrous and it was not immediately 
acceptable to the national leaders. But we cannot say that the Mission 
was entirely a failure because what was done later was really an extension 
of the work of the Cabinet Mission. 

In Britein Sir Stafford took up the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
at a time when there was grave anxiety on the financial front.’ It was 
certainly to his credit that he did his level best to weather the storm. 
It is significant that as a result of the incessant toil which he had to 
undergo as the custodian of the finances of the United Kingdom, he lost 
his health and caught the fell disease which ultimately carried him off. 
He, however, did not leave his post until the Doctors compelled him. 

In private life he was abstemious and even saintly. A teetotalier 
and a fruitarian, he was an example: to many men in high life both in 
the West and in the East; Itissad thab he has been taken away when 
he had still many years to serve his country and the world. ; 


Meviews and Notices of Wooks 


History and Register of Krishnagar College: (1846-1945). Part I 
(History) compiled, by TN, Taiukdar and Part II (Register) compiled 
by N. K. Majumdar. With a Foreward by Sri J.. M. Sen. West 
Bengu! Government Press— Pages 278. 


In 1885 Lord: William Bentick’s Government accepted the policy of 
introducing in India English education, as enunciated by Macaulay who 
was then its Law Member and Chairman of the Council of Educaticn. 
It could not, of course, be acted up to all at once, in. different distyicts of 
the province of Bengal. ' But in 1844 the- -Government decided to open a 
Zilla school in every district and a college for every five districts. In 
pursuance of this decision a college was set up at Krishnagar and opened 
on the Ist January, 1846. It was to have a senior and a junior Depart- 
ment. The Institution thus started completed its 100 years in 1945. 
The authorities of the college naturally thought it right and proper that a 
volume commemorating this event should be brought out in a fitting 
manner. “The publication was to be divided into two parts. In the first 
part would be traced the: origin and development of the college and in 
the second half would be incorporated the register of names cf those 
, ‘students who passed through the Institution in one phase or. another of 
its history. The work in this connection was entrusted to two professors 


of the college:who have, we are glad to say, discharged their responsibili- 


ties with ability and care. While discussing this work on the history 


and development of the Krishnagar college, we are naturally reminded ` 


of the corresponding work on the Hooghly Mohsin College done a few 
years earlier by its the then Principal, Mr. K. Zakariah. Possibly because 
Mr. Zakariah had already made so many interesting observations about 
the historical background of Bengal’s educational devolopment in the 
19th century, the same background: has practically been avoided in the 
present compilation. But the volume under review has also an appeal 
of its’ own for all interested in educational history of Bengal. 


Krishnagar College was fortunate in its first Principal. He was no 
other than Capt. D. L. Richardson whose reading of Shakespeare had 
so charmed and enthralled Macaulay. He had never been to a University 
but had joined the Army at an early age. Invalidated from that 
profession he turned to teaching and became associated with the Hindu 
College at Caleubta where he was an inspiration to its students. Krishna- 


gar College was. thus started on its career under the auspices of the best 
man then available. 
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During the first few years the college received considerable attention 
at the hands of that benevolent man and educational enthusiast, 
Mr. Drinkwater Bethune. He attended the Annual .Prize Distribution 
functions of the college with punctilious care and encouraged the students 
in every possible way. In fact’ those were years in which a number of- 
high officials took a personal interest in the educational progress of our 
young men. But gradually the attitude of the Government changed and, 
as Mr. Zakariah has observed, ‘‘the flowers of human charity and generous 
praise withered in the arid -climats of Departmental administration’’. 


The University of Calcutta was established in 1857 and Krishnagar 
College became soon affiliated to it. In 1858 five of its students appeared 
at the Entrance Examination and it was a matter of great credit that all 
of them eame out successful. Two years later F.A. classes were opened 
` and with effect from 1862 students of the college appeared at the F.A. 
Examination of the University. In 1863 the B.A. and Law classes were 
added. It is, however, unfortunate that because of the narrow and 
short-sighted policy followed by Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, the B.A. ciasses, were abolished in 1872. His 
idea was that the money which was being spent on higher ‘education might 
better be diverted to the expansion of elementary education. But the 
abolition of the B.A. classes in Krishnagar College gave rise to a 
considerable agitation and in 1875 the classes were restored by the 
Government which was now headed by the new  Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Richard Temple. Along with the B.A. classes the 
Law classes continued to be a feature of the college until 1907. 


When in 1846 the college was first started, the classes were held 
in a rented house. In.1856, however, the college was transferred to its 
present building. Not only school and college classes were both, held 
there but the Principal also was given his residential quarters in the same 
building. Necessarily it made for congestion. Ib was only in 1908 that 
the school was transferred to another place and the college building 
became reserved for college classes, library and laboratory alone. 


There are certain interesting facts. stated in the book to which 
reference may be made here. We have already pointed out that Capt. 
Richardson was the first Principal: of the college. Later also it was 
fortunate in having Principals with excellent education and experience 
to their credit. In 1870, however, the college: had Mr. S. Lobb as its 
Principal. His attitude towards education for Indian boys may be 
illustrated by his observations in 1871: He asked for the exclusion of all 
subjects from the ‘syllabus which he regarded as superflucus. He said 
“the introduction of Sanskrit in the collegiate course was a great mistake 
.... I should like to see swept away ruthlessly, in the case of all our 
general Government colleges, every study which does not conduce to the 
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main end of forming efficient agents for assisting the ruling power in its 
task of carrying on the work of Government in this. country.” 

Many to day have no idea as to the changes which have taken place 
in regard to the vacations given to our college students and teachers. 
Some may even think that the system in vogue now has existed "since 
the establishment of the University. But in the History of the Krish- 
nagar College it is stated that in 1853 the college enjoyed a Summer 
Vacation for 45 days from the 15th April to the end of May, a vacation 
of 15 days for Durga Puja and: 3 holidays for Christmas. In 1858 after 
the establishment of the University, the college was given a vacation 
of one month in December when the University Examination was held. 
Summer holidays were curtailed to 15 days and for Durga Puja there was 
a vacation of 15 days. In 1879 the Summer vacation was of one month, 
for Durga Puja the vacation was of 17 days and in "December there was 
a Winter vacation of one month. So from time to time there were 
changes in the arrangement of holidays and vacations. 


The History also contains some interesting . facts regarding “the ` 
salaries of lower subordinate staff and prices of things. In 1857 the. 


monthly salary bill for all the Punka-püllers was Rs. 21. In 1865 the 
duttries were paid at the rate of Rs. 5/- per month. Peons and Durwans 
also had the same salary while the Malis used to get not more than 
Rs. 4/-, per month. As for building materials, we find that in 1856 
sixteen maunds of Surki were available for Re. 1/- but in 1864 the same 
amount cost Rs. 2/-. In 1856 the college had to pay Rs. 2-4-0 for 1000 
bricks. 8 years later the same number could be purchased only for 
Rs. 8-8-0. As for masons, their monthly salary was in 1856 only Rs. &/-. 
Tt was increased in the sixties to Rs. 8/- at the maximum. 

The book may be read with profit by all interested i in the history of 


our educational development. 
N.C. ROY ` 


— 


Ourselves’ 
- TacoRE Law Lecrures—1950 | i: 


Dr. Nareschandra Sengupta, M.A., LLD., Tagore- Law 
Professor for 1950 delivered 14 lectures in the Darbhanga Hall iñ. 
the present month. His subject was ‘‘Evolution of Ancient Indian 
Law'. The Vice-Chancellor presided at the inaugural lecture. It 
may be stated in this connection that Dr. Sengupta was for a number 
of years Professor of Law in the University of Dacca and has been 
for a considerable. period an Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. 


r y : . 
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a TARAPRASAD KHAITAN ,LECTURES—1951 


' Dr. Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D., of the Department of Compara- 
tive Philology, Calcutta University; delivered two lectures as Taraprasad. 
Khaitan Lecturer on ,the Myth and Cult of Manasa in. literary 
tradition. The Vice-Chancellor presided. 
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TARAPRASAD KHAITAN Lecrurrs—1949 


Mr. B. T. Takhur, General Manager, United Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Calcutta delivered two lectures as Taraprasad Lecturer for 1949. 
His subject was ‘‘Economic Basis off Higher Standard i Living.” 
The Vice- Chancellor d cim at the first lecture. l 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS IN TuE COUNCIL b: STATES 


In a previous issue we referred to the election of certain members. 
of the Teaching Staff to the Provincial Legislative Assembly and to 
the Parliament. Since then three other members have been returned: 
to the Council of States one by election by the Provincial Assembly 
and two by nomination by the President. The members are Professor 
Satyendranath Bose, Dr. Kalidas Nag and. Professor Nalinaksha 
Datta. We offer our hearty congratulations to them. 
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Official Notification, University of Calcutta 
` Notification No, R. 5/52/C.S.R. 


It is notified for general information that the new syllabuses: in Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu for the M.A. Examinations (vide Regulations Appendix XF, pages 801-804, edition - 
of 1951 under heading Chapter XXXIII) will come into force from the examination of 1953. 


iud Ie question papers according to the old syllabus will, however, be set for the year 
only.. i | 


Senate House, , MEE S. DATTA 
The 24d April, 1952 l ' : Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
: . 1 x v 
Notification No : 4/52/C.8.R ` 


lt is notified for general infomation that ın modification of the previous order on the 
subject, students who have passed the B.Sc. Examination will be eligible for admission 
to the M.A. Examination if they pass the B.A. Examination ia à recognised Vernacular 
Language as well as in English as a whola (i.e. in all the papers), provided that they fulfil 
the other conditioas, if any, laid down in the University Regulations for the M.A. 
Examination. : 4 


Senate House, | l i 
Calcutta, > § DATTA 


The 9'h April, 1952. p Registrar, 


*& 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. N.C. 8582/IV-A 


It is notified for general information that students who wish to appear at the M.A. 
Examination in Ancient Indian History and Culture with Group (i) A (Epigraphy, 
Palaeographv and Numismatics) either by prosecuting a regular course of studies in the 
subject in the University , Post-Graduate Department or as non-collegiate students will be 
required to have previously passed the I.A. Examination with Sanskrit or the. Madhya in 
Sanskrit Title Examination or any other examination equivalent to any of these 
unless they are specially exempted by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Head of 
the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture. : 

Senaie House, ) 8.. DATTA 


The 4th April, 1952. `, - " Registrar, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ^ 

Notification 
No, C/1957/39 (Affin. ), dated the 2nd April, 1952. 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with sub-section (8) 
of Section 2L of the Indian Universities Act (VIIT óf 1904) the Governor-is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1951-52, the St. .Xavier's College, 
Caleutia, shall be affiliated in Junior Military Course to the. I.A. and I.8c. standards of the 
Calcutta University with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject 
from 1953 and not earlier. on de 

‘ S. DATTA 


Registrar, 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
| Notification 
No. C/1249/14(Afin.), dated the 28th March, 1952 


. It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22 read with Sub-Section 
(8i Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIT of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commenceinent of the session 1951-52, ihe Asutosh College, 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta, shail be affiliated in Junior Military Course to the T. A. and I.Sc. 
standards of the Calcutta University with permission to present candidates for the 
examination in the subject from 1958 and not earlier. 

l ; S. DATTA 


» Registrar. 


, “CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification 
No. O/1260/107 Afin. dt. 31.3.59 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Sub-section (3) Section 21 of the 
Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904) tbe Governor is pleased to order that, with effect 
from the commenrement of the session 1951-52, the Prasannadeb Balika Maha-Vidyalaya, 
Jalpaipuri shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), 
Logic, ‘History, Civics, Sanskrit. Mathematics, Commercial Geography, Alternative 
Bengali and Additional Bengali to the T.A. Standard and in English, Bengal (Vernacular) 
Alternative Bengal, Additional Bengali, Sanskrit, Philosophy, History and Economics to 
the B.A. (Pass) Standard, with permission to present candidates for the examination in 
those subjects from 1953 and not earlier”, 


| s | - 8. DATTA | 
Registrar. 


Copy of a letter: No. 5218-5352/52-G, dated, March 6, 1982 from tbe Registrar, Panjab 
University, Solan (Simla Hills) to the Registrars of all the Universities in India. 
‘I am to inform -you that the following student has been rusticated for the current 


session for the reason mentioned against his name :— 


. 50. v.e55 = 
Murari Lal 
Th. Banhya Lal 
“Gross Misconduct 


Registered No. 
Name of student & 
Name of his father 


LL high 


Reason 
Rusticated by , The Principal, Vaish College, Rohtak. 
Class TI Year Arts \ 


Intimated vide Letter No. D.4/8716, dt., March 1, 1952. 


Copy of a letter No., 53849-5463/52-G, dated the March 7, 1952 from the Registrar, 
Panjab University, Solan (Simla Hills), to the Principals of all the colleges affiliated to 


this University. | 
*I am to inform you that the following student has been rusticated for two months 


‘up to April 15,1952 for the reason mentioned against his name :— -> 


48-dj-1590 

Seh Dev. Saggi- 

L. Jaggan Nath Saggi 

Using un-fair means in the house Exam. 


Registered No. 
Name of student & 
Name of his father 


Reason 
Rusticated by , Univ, College of Commerce, Jullunder City 
Class III rd. year. 


Midd dy 


. Intimated vide letter No. 187.of February 19,1959. 


End. No.$349-5463/52-G - J Solan, the March 7, 1959, 
Copy of the above forwarded to the following for information : 
' Registrars of all the Universities in India. 


. fu on ' — Sä. Illegible 
| Asst. Registrar (co-ordination for Registrar). 
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PUNJAB UNIVERSITY INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION (SHPTEMBER), 195 
d Notifieation No. 51-8/ DISQUALIFICATION 


The following earididates have been disqualified from appearing at any Examination 
of the University for having used unfairmeans at the Intermediate Examination held in ' 
September, 1951, for the period and under ths Regulation for the conduct of Hxaminations 
shown against each :— 


1 i Period for and the 
Roll Regd. No. Name of the Father's Name District or Regulation under 
No. ; candidate Institution | which disqualified. 


2704 48.cnd.505 Hans Raj Kakar Malik Ram Kishan Delhi For 1951, 1952 and 
, Kakar 1953 under Regu- 
lation 12 (ii). / 


* 


2798 51.02.9404  Raghbi Singh Jagat Singh Thapur Delhi Do. 
‘ Thapur ee 
2983 49.ez.4768  Haruek Singh Judh Singh Pepsu Dog 
3026 48. bf. 87 . Jarnail’ Singh Dalip Sing Sandhu Pepsu For 1951, 1952 
: Sandhu under Regulation 
18. 7 
9837 49. 2.829 Baldev Singh Surat Singh - Amritsar For 1951, 1959 and 


1953 under Regu- 
lation 19(iii). 


4160 48/A. dm. Sat Pal Babu Ram Ferozepur Do. 
142 


5077 48. ir. 58 Daljit Singh Sant Singh Ahluwalia Rothak For September; 
i Ahluwalia - 1951 and 1952 

(Annu] Exam.) 

under Regulation 


x 11(b). 
5156 51.e2.18884 Pran Nath Kapur -Badri Nath ‘Simla For 1951, 1922 and 
v D 1953 under Regula- 
° i h . tion 12 (iii), 
5864 49, u. Bt oe Singh Sub. Bhagwan Singh Karnal . De. 
Gil 
5609 49.22.2991 Krishan Kumar Inder Parshad . Delhi For Septemher, 1951 
Mohindroo ‘and 1952 (Annual 
Exams.) under 
| Regulation 11(b). 
. 6149 48/A. dj. Om Perkash Hari Chand Himachal Do. . 
811 Bansal: 
7279 49. har. 6. Gurdev Singh Sucha Singh ‘Ludhiana Do. 
8505 49. Kl..7  Dalvindar Singh’ Uttam Singh Lyallpur 
Khalsa College, 
Jullundur Do. : 
8634 48/ A.51.58 Darshan Singh Gurdit Singh Govt. College, For 1951, 1952 and: 


Ludbiana 1953 under Regula- 
tion 12 (ii). 
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RESULT LATER DUE TO ALLEGED USE OF Te eee 


Result of the following Roll Nos. 


will be declared when their c1s¢s of alleged use of 


ubfairmeans (under investigation) are decided by the Syndicate :— 


Roll Nos. 


G. SUD Singh Inter- 


7656 


7704 


9651 


mediate ` 
t 
V. D. Selvaraj Do. 
K. K. Abamed ' Do. 
Unni 
T. Nambi Do. 
K. A. Alexander Do. 


P. Vasanthakumar Do. 


| Eapen Abraham 


^ 


Do. 


A. K. Kesavan Nayar Do. 


P. R. Jeyarajan Do. 
B. Venkataiya Do. 
S.B. Ja-yasingam | Do. 
| 
S. Sakuntala Do. 
K. A. Ignatius B.A. 
Degree 
K. R. Sowmian Do. 


9917 


11348 


- 11458 


11460 


- 


12340 


12850 


12899 


12972 


429 


925 


l Indien Christian, : 
'* Lodge", 


DN 9794, 3530, 3531, 5202, 5203, 5904, 7087, 7054. 


BHUPAL SINGH 


Registrar. 
B. Gopal Singh; Non- 26. 5,29. Government Arts 
Brabmin, Middle St., Rud College, Madras. 
Javamkopda Chola- : 4 
purati P.O., Trichi- T 4 


nopoly District. 


V.D. Dakshinamurthy 19. 1. 25. Do 
Mudaliar, Non- Brab- Madras 
. min 188, T. H. Road, © 
Old Wushermaupet, ! 
Madras. 
K. Kunhi Mohamed, 12.0.30. Zamorin's. College, 
Muslim, Kusumalayam . Adoor Calicut and Private 
P. O.,  Annamanada. Study. 
(Via) ‘Chalakudy. 
T. Kunhiraman, Non- 15. 8. 29. Do: 
Brahmin, Gold Mer-  Tikkoti 
chant, P. O., Me!ady, 
N. Malabar, | 
Indian Christian, C/o. 8.11.80. St. Albert's Col- 
K. A. George, B.Sc., Tiruvalla lege, ^ Hrnakulam 
Sub-Inspector of Police, and Private Study. 
Town Police Station, ; 
Ernakulam 
P. B. Subba Naidu, 25 8.30. Presidency College, 
Non-Brahmin, S.V.O.C. Rajampet Madras and Private 


Agent, Rajampet. 
T.D. Abraham, Indian 24. 10. 98. 


Study. 


Madras Christian 


Christian, Retired Agri- Allepey College, Tamharain, 

cultura! Inspector, Y. and Private Studv. 

W C A. Road, Allepey. 

K. N. Krishna - Pillai, 1T. 8. 26. Sacred Heart Col- 
. Non-Brahmin, Arre- 'Pallickal' lege, Thévara and 


purathu. Pallickal, Kaya- 
kulam. Kattanam P. 0. 


M. S P: Ramaswami 


Private Study. 


15. 3. 30. Senthikumar Nadan 


Nadan, Non-Brahmin, Virudhnagar College — Virudhu- 
No. 1, T.C. Street, nagar and Private 
Viriudhunagar. Study. 
B. Sabbaiah, Non-Brah- 1.7.27. Government Arts 
min, Venugopalapuram, Renigunta College, Madras 
 Renigunta, Chittoor Dt. ' end Private Study. 
S. Balasingam Satya ,16. 9. 28. Madras Christian 
Nadar,M.A., ML., LL.M. Madras ‘ollege, Tambaram 


‘Grace 
16, Kariappa 
Mudali' Street, Vepery, 
Madras 7. i : 


S. D. Srinivasan, Brah- 24. 8. 99. Queen Mary's Col- 
min, ‘‘Lakshmi Nivasa’’, Paume lege,. 
Mahe, N. Malabar. 


and Private Study. 


Private Study. 


K.J. Augustine, Indian 929.9. 97. Maharaja's Col- 
Christian, C/o: Prof. K lege, Ernakulam, 
J. Augustine, Kaloor ' and Private Study. 
Road, Ernakulam. 

Non-Brahmin, Arali- 29. 2. 29. Madura College 


kottai, Tirukortiyur Aralikottai Madura. 
Ramnad Dt. : 


Madras and , 
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Robert Wesley | Do 2988 Mrs. Mercy Charles, 10.10.26. Government Arts 

Charles Indian Christian, C/o. Rangoon College, Madras 
Mrs. Mercy Charles, and Private Study. 
Nathancode, Trivándram. 


P.'A. Devaraian BSc. 1915 P.L. Arunachala Muda- 1.5.31. Presidency , Col- 


Degree Lar  Non-Brahmin, 70, Madras lege, Madras. 
: Padavatiamman Koil s , 
Street, Madras 19, 
N. Sabapathi De 1918 S. Neelamegam Pillai, -29. 2. 32. Madura College, 
‘ Non-Brahmin, C/o. S. Sivaganga Madura. 
Neelamegam' Pilai,  . 
Clerk, Ramnad District 
Board, Tallakulam, 
` Madara. 
V. Lakshminarayana B.Com. 957 V. Dasaratharamayya Muchu- Osmania College, 
Chetti l Degree Chetti, Non-Brahmin, mary Kurnool. 


Land Lord, Muchumary 
Village, Nandi Kottur 
Taluk, Kurnool Dt. 


V. Krishnan Do . 1924. P. K. Veeraraghava Iyen- 19.1.30. Loyola College, 
, gar, 32, Brahmin Colony, Trivandrum Madras. 
_ ‘Tuticorin. 
Mahaboob Bee Oriental 957 G. Muhammad Sahib, 31.12.19. Private Study. 
Title Muslim, 65/69, Unis Ali Madras 
i sz Street, Mount Road, 
: Rx OS Madras. 
P. Ramachandra B.L. 940 P.  Padmanabha Rao, 19.7.98. Law College, 
Rao Dégree Brahmin, Vakil, Udipi  Udip Madras and Pri- 
. fS. Kanara) (S.Kanara) vate Study. 
E. 14297 . 
University Buildings, R. Ratsdarma 
Chepauk, Madras. Registrar. 


Dated, 28th December, 1951. 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad—Deccan — 
' NOTIFICATION 


The Committee of Examinations tas after fall examination, found the undermentioned 
candidates guilty of serious malpractice at the Supplementary Intermediate, a) Examina- 
tion, held in September- October 1951, and. has resolved that :— 
' (a) Candidate Roll No. 1183 (Syed Mohd. Shamoon Hasan, s/o Syed J Mohd. Osman), 
Supplementary Intermediate (Arts) Examination, held in Sept./Oct., 1951, be rusticated 
for two years and his result at the Supplementary Intermediate (Arts) Examination, held 
in Sept. /Oct. 1951, be cancelled. He can appear at the Supplementary Intermediate (Arts) 
Examination to be held in 1958. | | 

' (b) Syed Mansoor, Basha Razvi (s/o Syed Husain Basha Razvi), student of M.A, 
(Previous) University College of Arts, Class Roll No. ‘61, who impersonated the above- 
noted candidate at the Aurangabad Centre, be rusticated for two years and he should not 
be allowed to coutinue his studies or to ‘appear at any Examination during this period, 
He can be re-admitted to the M.A. (Previous) class in June, 1964. 


. A “ BY ORDER OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR " 
No. 197/ Exams. ^. ^ MAOSMANI 


15, /28-2-1952. l Controller of. Examinations. 


- 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). | ; 
NOTIFICATION 
It is hereby notified that the following have been disqualified as being noi fit on 


proper persons to be admitied to any further examination:— 


ə 


“Names and particulars . Reasons for disqualification 
{a} Mangha Ram Bhatia, son of Paras For attempting to obtain a duplicate copy of 
Ram Bhatia, Assistant Surgeon, M.B.B.8. Degree on making false statement of 
Armapore Estate, Kanpur. . having passed the, M.B.B.S. examination from 


the Panjab University; Lahore, in 1985, under 
Roll No. 72, Ragistered No. O.d. 50. 


(b) Jaswant Singh, son of S. Mangal For attempting to obtain a duplicate copy of 
Singh, V. & PO. Shakruilapur, the Matriculation Certificate on making false 
Tehsil Kharar. statement of having passed the Matriculation 

Examination from the Panjab University, 
Lahore, in 1946, under Roll No. 35657. 


- 


Solan (Simla Hills) BHUPAL SINGH 
February 23, 1952. ^ Registrar. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1951 


Notirication No, 51-I/DISQUALIFIGATION. . 


The following candidates have heen disqualified from appearing at “any Examination 
of the University for having used Unfairmeans at the Intermediate Examination held in 


. April, 1951, for the.period and under ibe Regulation for the Conduct of Examinations shown 
against each:— 


Roll Registered Name of Father's name. District or Period for and the 
No. No. candidate Institution Regulation under 
. ` which disqualified. 
514 48-ez-5253  RamjiLal Banshi Dhar ` Rajasthan For 1951, 1952 and 
Garg Garg = Union 1958 under Regula- 
tion 19. 
8097 48-ha-364 Amar Nath  Nihal Singh Delhi For 1951, 1952 and 
' Pahwa Pahwa f 1953 under Regulas- 
= tions 12 & 18. | 
3832 48/A-end- ^ Brij Mohan Nanak Chand Delhi For 1951, 1959 and" ^ 
151 Lal 1953 under Regula- 
tion 19. 
3382 5B1.ez-6688 Som Nath  .Charanjit Lal Delhi For 1951, 1952 and 
Gupta 1953 under Regula- 
| tion 12. ; 
4085  48-ha-869 Karpal Sunder Singh Amritsar For 1951, 1952 and 
- Singh 1953 under Reguls- 
l i . ı tion 12. 
4107 4S-mr-67 Banwari Ram Rakh Ferozepur For 1951 oniy under 
lal. : "Regulation 11 (b), 
4516 45/B-har-87 Gurdiai Teja Sing’ ' Ludhiana For 195t only under 
Singh Regulation 11 (b). 
Sekhon M 
6394 48/A-dj-513 Sat pal Ram Parkash —— Jullundur For 1951 only under 
Gupta . Gupta . Regulation 11 (b). 
6474 48/A-har-l Harbhajan Gurbex Singh Ludhiana For 1951, 1952- and 
Singh 1959 under Regula- 


tion 12. 
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7366 48/A-p-88 Roshan Lal Bakhtawar Ram Mahendra For 1951, 1952 and 
= -Khosla Khosla College, 1953 under Regula- 

` Patiala tion 12, 

7379 48-18-23 Om Parkash Sham Lal - ditto For 1951’ only under 
; Sharma: Regulation 11 (b). 
7409  49-p-85 Sukhdev Naranjan Singh ditto For 1951, 1952 and 

Singh 1953 under Regula- 
Baidwan ; tion 12. 
1498 49-p-87 Satya Amer Nath Jain - ditto For 1951, 1952 and 
Perkash 1958 under Regula- 
Jain .' tion 12. 
7861  49-u-57 Daya Ram — Lekh Ram : S.D. College, For 1951, 1952 and 
Nitherwal Nitherwal Ambala Gantt. 1953 under Regula 
tion 19. 
8600 49-mr-9 Inder Kirpa Ram M, R. College, For 1951 only under 
t l Mohan Fazilka Regulation 11 (b). 
i Aggarwal 
8619 48/A-def-25' Jatinder Karam Chand ditto For 1951, 1952 and 
Nath Setia Setia 1953 under Regula- 
DONE tion 19, 
.8670  49-bc-18 Balbir Bela. Singh B.U.C. College, For 1951, 1952 and 
Singh f ; Batala 1953 under Regula- 
; , i tion 12. 

9845 49-ih-104 Surjit Singh Hazara Singh Govt. College, For 1951 only under 
EM Kmal — | Hoshiarpur Regulation 11 (b). 
9688 49-jd-333 Sardari Lal Kewal Krishan Doaba College, For 1951, 1952 and 

Paul i Jullundur ` 1954 under Regula- 
l f tion 12. 
9705 49-jd-249 Braham Rasil Singh ditto For 1951, 1952 and 
Singh r 1953 under Regula 
Kanwar : tion 12. 
9976 4925-04 ^ Laiq Chand Achhru fis A.S. College, For 1951 only under: 
Khanna Regulation 1i(b). 
11116 49-a-447 "Balbir Gopal Singh Kh. College. For 1951, 1952 and 
Singh Amritsar, 1958 under Segni 
| « Aion 12, 
ue 49-rn-88 Jagdish Bhajan LaL Ripudaman For 1951 only indi 
Chandra Maleri College, Nabha eee 11 (b). 
Maleri 
11844 . 49-vm-71 Desh Raj Balamakand Jee Vallabh Maha For 1951, 1952 T 
Vidyala Mandi 1953 under Regula- 
| Tx tion 12, 
12115 49-ga-148 Omesh " Banasri Lal G.M.N. College, For 1951, 1952 and 
Chander Garr Ambala Cantt. 1953 under Regula- 
Garr tion 12. 
19852 49-2-188 Amarjit Harnam Singh .Kh. College, | For 1951 only under 
Singh Uppal . Amritsar Reguletion 11 (b). 
: Uppal | 
12640 49-def-15 Baljit Singh Mohan Singh D.C. Jain For 1951 only: under 
Chopra Chopra College, Regulation 11(b). 
i Ferozepur 
Cantt, 
18058  49.dh-30 . Soban Singh Harbans Singh D.A.V. College, For 1951 only under 
Sohota Sohota ; Hoshiarpur Regulation 11 (b). 
183306 49-dj-207 JBhisham Singh Shamsher Singh D. As V. College, For 1951, 1959 and 
Parmar Jullundur 1953-under Regula- 
pur tion 12 


49-jmr-202 


Gurdial Prem Singh -© A.LJ.H.M, Col, For 1951 only under 


Singh Rohtak Regulation 11 (b). 
Mehta 


34^ 
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Results later due to'alleged use of Unfairmeans. 


Result of the following Rol] Nos. will be declared when their cases regarding alleged : 
use of Unfairmeans (under investigation) are derided by the Syndicate:— 


Roll Nos.—3527, 3528, 3580, 3534. 3539, 3056. 3950, 4802, 5010, 5015, 6383, ‘6860, 8591, 
8626, 9663, 9761, 11199. 11396, 11399, 11599, 11600, 12479, 18610, 13617, 14223. 


BHUPAL SINGH 
SOLAN (Simla Hills). i Registrar, 
June 12, 1951. . l i Panjab University 


4 


~ 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). 


NOTIFICATION 
Tt is hereby notified that the Syndicate of this University at their meeting held on 
March 15; 1952, has ‘disqualified L. R. Chauhan, son of Sri Mansukh Das Chauhan, 
Dalmia Jain House, Delhi, as being nota fit and proper, person to be admitted to any . 
füture examination, as he attempted to obtain Matriculation Certificate, under Social 
Service scheme, on making false stetement that he was registered as a private candidate 
for the Matriculation Examination of the Panjab -University, Lahore. held in 1947. 
SOLAN, (Simla Hill. = `> .- BHUPAL SINGH 
. Dated: March 27, 1952. E Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW 


MAY, 1952 © 
THE INDUS PEOPLE: AND. INDÜS RELIGION 


Naxndibas CHAUDRURI, M. i. 


k- 


 IwrRoDUOTION 


In ihe follows pages the ' pre- -historie ` civilisation of the- Indus. 
Valley has been studied from a new point of view. . 
: The method followed has been- to place side by: side the finding: 

of anthropologists on the basis of human remains discovered and 

| experts’ interpretations of the Indus Valley and ` Baluchistan archgeo- 
logical finds of sacred import, compare notes, stress the essential points 
and find out what light this ‘process of investigation throws on. the 
racial and cultural affinities of the Indus People. TEN | 

In Section I.have been discussed theories advanced on the ethnic 
composition’ of the Indus People. This basis has been the works of 
Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha, of Dr. Hutton, Stein ànd Joyce and 
Dr. Haddon. Attention has been drawn to cer tain finds with their 
implications the importance of which appears to have been overlooked 
. by anthropologists. The racial a a of the ‘Vedic Aryans have 
also come up for discussion. | 

- In Section II have been discussed the elements of the religion of 
the Indus People. The basis has been Sir John Marshall’s inter- 
"pretations of the Indus V alley archaeological finds of religious import. 
Reference has been made to the features common to the Indus, Vedic, 
Buddhist and Hindu. religion Attention is drawn to parallelism in 
ihany religious conceptions and modes of expression of these concep- 
. tions in art between Indus and. Buddhist religions and the very 
striking parallelism between the Indus and Vedic modes of fractional 
earth and urn burial. , . 
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*- . da INDUS PEOPLE 


^. 


Racial strains among the Indus E of human remains 


We: may begin with the findings of. ¡anthropologists based on. 
examination of the human remains discovered in the Indus Valley and 


, other pre-historic sites.in the same area. 


Human ` remains’ referable to the Chalcolithic Age found at 
. Mohenjo Daro consist óf 24 portions of skeletons which ‘according to 
Dr. Guha and Col. Sewell belong to four different ethnic types, e.g., 
Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongolian. and Alpine. (M.I.C. 
Vol. 1, pp. 107-8). ‚The largest proportion of the Mohenjo Daro 
skulls (6, 7, 9, 10,.19, 25) belong to the Mediterranean type.: Of the 
three skulls from: Harappa two belong to the Alpine stock. One of 
the Mohenjo Daro skulls has been identified. as "Mongolian. Of the 
skulls identified as Proto-Australoid a. very important correction has 
been made 4n their identification to which we shall refer presently. 

‘Tt should be noted that of the brachycranial skull found at 


" Mohenjo Daro only one: has been identified as "Mongolian and of 


the Harappa brachyeranial skulls only one has been held to belong to: 
the Armenoid: type. - . Nó Armenoid skull has yet been found at 
Mohenjo Darò. (C.I. Vol. I, -part I, p. 453).. This leaves a number 
of brachycranial skulls from both PUER Daro and Harappa 
unaffiliated. : | 
| Summarising the results of exathination of human remains dis- . 
. covered cat Nal, Mohenjo Daro and Harappa Dr. Guha oe the 
‘findings as follows : l | 
(1) “ The majority of the remains belong to the doli- chocranial 

class of which the greater portion have a small but ANS vaulted head 
with smooth forehead and narrow: omer nóse.' The stature was 
probably. moderate. i : 

" (2) ““ The rest are ' miich larger with a. mean cubic capacity of 
1400 c.c., lower cranial vault, prominent supra. orbital ridges and an 
enormous growth of the post. auricular parts, which forms 55 p.ċ:' of 
‘the total cranium. . This type occurs at Makran- (skull B), the lower 
strata of Mohenjo. Daro and also at Harappa where it is found in the 
Open Burials, some parts'of G. Site and: by the skeleton- (H. 255) in 
the Jar burials of à much later date. What Dr. Guba writes next. 
should be carefully noted. “ From do formation of its lower fore- 
head, moderately broad nose and post auricular development " Col- 
Sewell and I provisionally classified it as Proto-Australoid. The 
discovery of. more remains of this type later on, however, with a, narrow 
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high pitched nose, both at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, and my 
examination of the ancient Sumerian skulls found at. Al-Ubaid and 
Kish in the collection of the Royal college of Surgeons, London, and 
he Anatomy Department of the Oxford University, as well as the 
Long Barrow English skulls has convinced me ‘that inspite of the 
‘prominence of the supra- -orbital ridges the true affinities of this case 
are not *' Australoid'" as we formerly, supposed but '' Caucasic’’ to 
use Keith's not. yery happy expression "' (O.R. 3 Ixviii, tix). | 
(8) . ** Besides these two long-headed types there is dudy 
broad-headed one among. “the crania found at Mohenjo Daro- and - 
specially at Harappa, with high cranial vault, large head and moderate- 
ly marked sopra-orbital ridges. The’ nose is narrow but not so fine - 
and high pitched as in the skulls of Mediterranean - type” (ibid, 1xix). 
Dr. Guha notes that there is no evidence of Mongolian strain in 
‘these skulls. In the next place, ** the occipital parts are not usually 
flattened in these skulls but in one No. 11635 it is markedly showing 
definitely’ the présence of the Armenoid strain in the Indus xy 
during Chalcolithic times.’ (ibid, Ixix).' f 
Of the above three types No. I is affiliated to the Mediterranean ` 
race is Dr, ‘Guha’s Indus type. This race is. held to have been respon- . 
sible "for the Indus civilisation. No. IT is of “Caucasic”’ affinities. 
In their.report on the Makran skulls Guha and Sewell note, . "While 
agreeing with the. Nal skull in its general type skull B would appear 
to show traces of a mixed origin and in eertain respects tends to 
approximate to.the Caspian or Nordic type of skull." (A.S,I. Memoir 
No. 43 p. 199). Guha writes further: ‘‘It is probable that the power- - 
fully built large headed strain found at’ Mohenjo Daro forms one of 
the constituents of this race the (Nordic race): represented in a pure 
form by the,Indo-Aryan speaking tribes "South of the Hindukush 
mountains) aac advent ia India appears to synchronise with the | 
‘Aryan’ irivasion.’’. (C.R. 8. Ixx). The conclusion that we may 
be permitted to "diaw from the above“ is that representatives of the 
‘Aryans’ who are held to havé belonged to the ‘Nordic race'- ~ wete 
present in the Indus Valley in Chaleolithie times in a substantial 
number as the finds of skulls at Makran, Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
` would show. The occurrence: of skuils of this type at the lower strata 
of Mohenjo -Daro would prove further that this race was probably as 
old in the Indus Valley as the. other .long-headed race descrjbed as 
Mediterranean. Describing the racial elements among the population 
of the N.W. Himalayan region Guha notes an ‘underlying substratum 
of a tall dolichocephalic, leptorrhine element with light skin, eye and 
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hair colours’’ (represented by the Pathans of the north, the Red 
Kaffirs, the Khos of Chitra! and Matsuj, the Pandits of Kashmir and 
partially also by the-Dardie tribes, etc.) and holds that “‘the advent 
of this race in the N.W. Himalayan regions appears to be contem- 
poraneous with the ‘Aryan’ invasion of India,—probably a part of 
the same wave ' which.swept over the Punjab. " But we have already 
seen that ''a constituent’? of this race was present in the Indus Valley 
in Chalcolithie times. There i is thus an unbroken continuity in the 
presence of this particular type in the N.W. Himalayan from the 
Chaleolithic times to the present day. ‘It should be noted at the same 
time that the Mediterranean race held to be responsible for the Indus 
civilisation has disappeared from these regions. . 

The third racial strain among the Indus population was a brachy- 


cephalic people. The skulls of this type found at Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa have been distinguished from the Mongolian and from the 


Armenoid types., But Dr. Guha wriles, ‘‘A third type with broader 
head and apparently Armenoid affinities also existed, but. whose 
advent occurred probably somewhat later judged by the age of the 
site at Harappa from .which most of the. latter type of skulls came” 
(C.R. 3. Ixx). We shall discuss later the question of Armenoid 
affinities of the brachycephalic race whose presence is proved in the 
Indus Valley mn. the Chalcolithic times by craniological evidence and 
fot the present we may, only note that Dr. Guha holds (i) that’ this 
brachycephalic race is represented by the brachycephalic population 
in Western. and Southwestern India and Bengal (which is treated as ` 
-non-Armenoid by Dr. Hutton, as we have seen), and (i) he would^ 
distinguish it from the brachycephalie race which, according to him, 
has affected the racial types of the northern tribes. He affiliates . 
the second brachycephalic * race to the Dinaric. race of Eastern Europe 
(Fischer s Near Eastern Race). It ‘entered from across the Hindu- . 
kush and Pamir'mountains" at a date later than thé advent of 
the tall dolichocephalic, leptorthine race, “being probably dislodged 
from the Russian Turkestan by the Mongol invasion.” (C.R. 3. xxi). 

We may draw attention, before concluding this' section, to the 
fact that besides the above-mentioned 3 types the Mongolian type was 
also present among ‘the population of the Indus Valley, being repre- 
sented bv one skull, hitherto discovered, like Armenoid type. 


Diffusion and affinities of the Indus Culture 


Extensive explorations in Sind, Baluchistan and at Harappa C 
. - have brought out. huge.quantities of materials, mainly pottery, burial 
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jars, different kinds of terra cotta objects, beads, human remains, etc., 
whielr are valuable for the study of the character and diffusion of the 
Indus culture. On this ample archaeological evidence it has. been 
shown that the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan were différeut zones 
of a widespread, highly developed and more or less uniform civilisation 
between the 3rd and 4th millenium B,C. In Sind this civilisation 
extended almost up to the shores of the Arabian sea. '"To the north 
east we have found traces of this culture as far as Rupas on the Sutlej 
below ihe Simla hilis. West of the Indus also we have followed it 
through  Lorlai, the Derajat and Zhob and: northwards as far as 
Bannu. Then in the heart of the Punjab- there is Harappa on the 
banks of the ancient Ravi. With the existence of the Indus culture 
thus attested in the central -Punjab as well as on its extreme west 
and east, there can be little doubt that it extended over the intervening 


» country also, ''(M.T.C.I. p. 93). Definite evidence regarding extension 


of this civilisation. farther into ihe interior of India has not been - 
brought to light. But as Marshall says ‘‘It is difficult to believe 
that while the Punjab ahd Sind Were in possession of this highly 
advanced culture, the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, of the 
Narbada and the Tapti could have been far behind them. .". It may 
be remarked that there is nothing...in the diffusion of the pre-Aryan 
races or languages so far as they are known to us to suggest that 
the pre-Aryan people of the Punjab and Sind: were markedly different 
in culture from those of the Jumna and Gangetic basins further east, 
and it may also be added that a people accustomed to carry on trade 
and. commerce:as far afield as the Indus people were prima 
facie likely to have made’ their influence felt far beyond the limits 


.of the Indus Valley." (Ibid, p. 96). “On the evidence of pottery it — 


has been suggested that in Western Baluchistan tand Seistan’ the 
Indus culture came into contact with a different culture the movement 


of which was from the west to the east. . To this culture belong the 


Nal pottéry which has been associated with the. Persian zone. The 
Nal ware with geometric patterns appear to be an intrusive element 
on the Baluchistan Zhob and Lorlai red-and-black pottery and it is 
held to.be of a later date. Referring to the Lorlai finds Sir Aurel 
Stein "writes; “AH these relies bear’ a character distinctly resembling 
that of the far more imposing remains, also of the Chalcolithic period, 
brought to light by the excavations at Mohebjo Daro and Harappa. . . 

But:so much is certain in view of the geographical position which 


these sites of the Chalcolithie period in Northern Baluchistan occupy 


that they help.us very usefully to link up the pre-historic civilisation , 
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now revealed in the Lower Indus with that already traced before 
in Iran and easternmost Mesopotamia (Stein A. S. I. Mei. 97 
pp. 90-91). As in the case of the Nal ware so also in the case of 
the pottery excavated at Amri, Ghazishah and kindred sites in Sind 
if has been suggested that in decorative motifs and in forms it can be 
correlated with the ceramic finds at Anau (among the deposits of Culture 
ID) Al-Ubaid and Samara “iu, Mesopotamia, at Susa (I) and at Tepeh 
. Musyan in W. Persia (Majumdar A.S.I. Mem. 48-152). According . 
to Mr. Majumdar the Amri decorative style travelled from one 
country to another. during the pre-Indus or eariy Indus period. 
He is of the.opinion that there was &' migration in Pre-Mohenjo 
. Daro period and refers to the Occurrence of the ibex figure on certain 
' objects (on -the pottery of Susa and Musyan in Persia, of Kalli and 
Mehi (Baluchistan) and on the pottery of the hilly region of W. 
Sind) and holds that the route between: Sind and Persia used by 
the migrators was the same as tbe route used by Alexander and 
Muhammad Bin: Kasim, (Ibid, pp. 130, 151, 153) . but he is not sure 
from which direction the movement started: - 

Without making tòo much of chronólogy based more or less 
on difference i in styles of ceramics, all held to belong to the proto- 
historic period, it, is to be recognised that -ceramics. prove where 
‘other kinds of : evidence are lacking or insufficient that the Chalco- 
lithic civilisation represented ine: ite: ‘different stages of development 
ai Harappa, Mohenjo Daro, Nai, Mehi- Kulli; Amri, etc., was in - 
contact with, in many respects a similar civilisation in Iran and 
Mesopotamia. Ceramics would also prove that the sphere contaci 
extended not only to Kish (Mesopotamia) (Langdon, Excavations at . 
Kish 1924), Ur and Al-Ubaid (Babylonia) (Man, January 1925, 
pp. 1-7) and ‘Suga (Blam) (Camb. Ane. Hist. I, pp. 579-80) but also 
to Anau (Turkestan) Pumpnelly Exploration in "Turkestan, 2 vols. 
1908) Thessaly (Man, Feb. 1926, p. 20)‘and to the wide area between 
Honan and Manchuria (Man, Feb. 1996, pp. 17f). If all these 
finds have to be accepted as one or more or less uniform culture it 
will appear that this culture embraced the whole of eastern Europe 
and Asia from the shores of the Mediterranean to China. ` (ASI. 
Memoir No. 35, p. 74). Marshall tightly says.that a ‘‘civilisation as 
widely diffused as the Chalcolithic, with. ramifications extending as 
— far west as Thessaly and southern italy and as far east,’ perhaps, 
as the Chinese province of Honan and Chih-li, could not have been 
homogeneous throughout”? (Marshall, op cit p. 94). Again "I surmise 
that it (Mohenjo Daro and Harappa culture) will also be found to 
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have formed part and parcel of a much wider sphere of culture which 
embraced not only S. Mesopotamia and India, probably Persia and 
a large. part of Central Asia as well, and which extended as far west 
as the Mediterranean, where the early Aegean . civilisation presents | 
certain somewhat similar features” (A.B.A.5.1 1923-24 p. 49). 


The Problem of the rücial affinities of the Indus People. and ' 
authorship of the Indus Civilisation. 


We have seen above that craniological evidence indicates the 
presence of three major racial eleménts in the Indus Valey, viz., 
one long-headed element classed as: Meditterranean, a ‘second long- 
. headed element with Caspian, Caucasic or Nordic affinity and 
a broad-headed element classed negatively as non-Mongolian, but 
generally held to. be Pamirian. “Besides these major elements repre- 
sented by several crania two other minor elements each represented 
by a single cranium, viz.: , Mongolian and Armenoid were also present. 
When an attempt is RUM to determine ihe origin or authorship of 
the Indus civilisation itis'only proper that the claims of al! these 
different elements among the .Índus population or at least the claims - 
of the major elements, should be considered. It is proposed to 
examine whether this has been done in, some of the theories that 
have been advanced regarding the racial affinities. of the Indus people 
and authorship of the Indus civilisation. | 


The pre-occupation 'of Európean scholars with the pre-historic 
civilisations of Western Asia, successful excavations at various pre- 


historic sites in the "Western Asian countries and the contempor- 
aneiiy, as it is believed, of the Indus civilisation and the pre-historic 
cultures of Mesopotamia the cradle of Sumerian, Akkadian, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian civilisations have made the ' interpreters of the 
Indus civilisation’ turn their eyes to Mesopotamia. To Mesopotamia 
they have turned for the determination of the racial, affinities of the 
Indus people as well as for intepreting different aspects of the Indus 
civilisation as known from the archaeological finds. Reference may 
be made first to the problem of racial affinities between the Indus . 
people and the authors of the Sumero-Elamité culture. | 

It may be pointed out that the problem has two aspects. : One 
school of authors hold that the Indus people proceeded to South 
Mesopotamia and’ developed the Sumerian culture. The other 
school holds that the Mesopotamians came to India, settled in the 
Indus Valley and developed the Indus civilisation. The former 
school may be said to be represented by Dr. Hall. His theory, 
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based on finds from excavations at Ur, Al-Ubaid and Eridu is that 
these finds represent a primitive Sumero-Elamite population and : 
culture. He holds that the Sumerian culture originated in pre- 
Aryan India and the Sumerian people were Indian in type and '*ib is 
by no means improbable that the Sumerians were an Indian race" 
According to him the Sumer-Elamite race spread eastwards roii 
Sumer through Elam into Turkestan and was identical with or 
closely related to the pre-Aryan or Dravidian inhabitants of southern 
India. Thus Hall’s view is that the Indians civilised south Meso- 
potamia, The Kish skulls reveal according to Langdon, the presence 
of two races, one brachycephalic and the other markedly dolocho- 
cephalic. ‘Langdon, holds that the Elamites and the Sumerians 
belonged to the same race and shared the same culture. Thé 
brachycranial type at Kish represent ‘the true Sumerians (of South . 
Babylonia) according to Dixon and Hamy. According to Buxton 
the dolichocranial type represent a branch of the Mediterranean race 
and the brachycranial type (Sumerian) represent Alpine stock, pro- 
bably of the Armenoid branch. Sir Arthur Keith thinks that the - 
Sumerians were dolichocephalic. | 

"The dolicho skulls of Kish are held to the Nalcranium. In their 
report of the human remains excavated at Nal (Baluchistan) Sewell 
and Guha state '*' The Nal operations have demonstrated the former 
existence’ in Baluchistan and in: the vicinity of the Sohr Damb of 
a dolichocephalic people," and in their opinion the’ long-headed Nal 
skull should be attributed to a brancli, of the Mediterranean race. 
The Mohenjo Daro dolicho. type is held to be clearly related to the 
Nal type. They write, that the “type was strongly represented in 
the Nile delta in the earliest dynastic period and was the predomi- 
nant type in the éarlier Minoan period of Crete and in southern 
Siberia in the Bronze Age. It seems probable that by the time 
of the Copper Age at Anau the Mediterranean race had spread 
around the shores of the Mediterranean and across Arabia and 
. Babylonia. to Turkestan, possibly Pong somewhat mixed with the . 

Caspian race as it proceeded eastwards.’ 

We have thus both dolicho. and brachy. skenlls present at Kish. 
The two types occur together in the Indus Valley. 

Hutton holds-that the Nal, Sialkot and Bayana crania link the 
inhabitants of India belonging to the dolicho type to the race with 
dolicho skulls of similar type found at Kish and Anau. But the skulls 
excavated at Anau show that the type was dolicho-mesaticephalic 
(R. Pumpnelly, Explorations in Turkestan, vols. I and TI. The Anau.. 
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skull is held to be different from the Nal cranium though it is classed 
as Mediterranean. This difference lies apparently in the modified head 
form, dol lichomesaticephaly, due toa blend of the Mediterranean and 
Caspian. The B skull of Makran, which to Guha and Sewell approxi- 


'. mates to the Caspian or Nardiq type of skulis, has been held to 


resemble the Anau skulls. ‘So we find the three types of skulls—the 
dolicho., the brachy and the interntediate form—represented at Kish 
and Anau occurring also in the’ Indus Valley and Baluchistan. As 
against Buxton’s view that the bracycephals in Sumer were probably 
of the Armenoid stock it bas been suggested by Peake and Fleure there 
were Alpine from the Pamirs among the .brachycephals in Sumer held 
to be true Sumerians by Dixon-and Hamy and northern steppe folk 
of Aryan affinities among the dolicho, element which according to . 
Langdon was due to Semitic immigrants from Arabia. 


Thus we find that with the exception of the Mongolian element. 
the four other racial elements present in the Indus Valley are held to 
have been present also in Mesopotamia and Anau. As the Anau culture 
is supposed to have been an exfension of the Somero-Hlamite culture 
it is not perhaps necessary to treat it separately. We find, however 
that there is difference in regard to the affiliation of the two main - 
types, the doiichos and the brachys. The dolichos. are generally 
affiliated to the Mediterranean race but Semitic and northern affinities, 
` that isto say, Proto:Nordic and Aryan affinities are also suggested. 
For the brachycephals who are held to have been the true Sumerians 
Armenoid affinities are suggested by some while Pamirian affinities 
are suggested by others, For the mixed type of Anau Medito-Caspian 
affinities are suggested. i l | 


Different racial elements in the ethnic composition of the Indus People 


There were present, according to anthropologists, five distinct racial 
elements among the Indus People, viz., (1) a Mediterranean long- 
headed element, (2) a Caspian or Proto-Nordie long-headed element, 
(3).an Armenoid broaded element, (4) a non-Armenoid, Alpine broad- 
headed element and (5) a Mongoloid broad-headed: element. It 
has been obsetved that in determining the authorship of the Indus 
civilisation it is only fair to take into consideration the presence of all 
these racial elements among the Indus people and the possibility that 
all the principal elements contributed to the development of this civili- 
sation. Recognition of this possibility would make it necessary to 
attempt to distinguish the likely contribution of one principal element 
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from the other. But such an attempt should be preceded by decipher- 
ment of the Indus script. Undeterred, however by this obstacle 
scholars have advanced certain theories. ‘These theories will be briefly 
_ examined later. Before proceeding to this task it is proposed to, 
examine the position of the different. racial elements held to bave 
entered into the ethnic composition of the Indus People and certain 
theories advanced by anthropologists in connection with these ele- 
ments. 


Ld 


The Meditérranean element 


The largest proportion of skulls discovered in the Indus Valley has 
. been classed as Mediterranean and it has been suggested that the 
Indus people were Mediterranean in race and Indus civilisation was 
mainly a contribution of the Mediterranean race. 


The Mediterranean type has been described as follows : “Wavy or 
even curly black hair; medium stature about 1615; of slender build; 
dolicho. cep. index 72-75): | face narrow oval; nose. generally straight, 
Jeptorrhine but rather broad; eyes generally vary dark.’’ (Races, p. 24). 
It is to be noted that these characteristics are taken from living. 
objects. In thé examination of a cranium of pre-historic times many 
of these characteristics, e g., hair, eye and skin colour, stature, ete., do ` 
not count. Sone, of the characteristics inferred from reconstruction 
‘are hable to variation and the cranial index is the’ only dependable 
criterion. The area of characterisation of the ‘type is W. Mediter- 
| ranean. The Meditarranean type is distinguished from the Semitic 
typeof S.W. Asia and the Hamitie type of north and east Africa. 
It is included in Elliot Smith's Brown Race (of long-headed brunets 
with scanty hair on body and face) which is said to have spread from 
ihe shores of the’ Middle sea to the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
Anau in Turkestan, including Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria. etc. According to Haddon the Semites form a. group of people 
of which the Hamite is at one extreme and the Mediterranean at og 
other (Races, p. 98). " 


Attention may be drawn to a few facts regarding the early dolicho- 
cephalic type described as Mediterranean. 


e 


Haddon thinks that the Mediterranean race was partly composed. of 
various Upper Palaeolithic Neanthropic peoples and partly of later 
immigrants. Before the end of the Neolithic Age the Mediterraneans 
had either mingled with types or come to be associated with other 
races in many of the areas of their distribution. In Mesopotamia and 
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at Anau there-were brachycephals along with Mediterraneans and 
Intermediate types. The dolicho. type in Sumer has been held by 
some scholars to be Semitie. Sergi does not include the Semites 
among the Mediterraneans. Others have suggested that there were 
Proto-Nordies among the dolichos. In a general way it may be said 
that in so far as identification of the type on the basis of head form 
goes it would appear to have been made by a process of elimination of 
other dolicho. types. In the Iudus Valley two dolicho. types have 
been found in association with several brachy. types. | 

The Mediterranean race is held to have introduced the early Neoli- 
thic culture in Europe before 4000 B.C. and it was followed by 
Brachy. Alpo-Carpathians from Asia Minor. The artof metal- 
working was introduced in Europe by the Alpine people. Early 
Bronze Age culture and certain types of Megalithic monuments in the 
coasts of S.-W. Europe are associated with a type (cross between 
dolicho. Mediterraneans and Brachy.  Anatolians arising in the 
Aegean region) which spread out about 2500 B.C. Haddon holds the 
view that the distinctive cultures which ranged from Neolithic times 
to the age of Copper at Tripolje on the Dnieper belonged essentially 
to the brachy. people who were probably mixed. The earlier 
 Tripolje culture closed probably about 2400 or 2600 B.C. (Races, 
pp. 57 f.) The early Neolithic peoples of the British Islands, France, 
etc. are held to have been of Mediterranean race. From the 
late Neolithic times several types of brachy. people began to drift 
in Great Britain. The Bronze Age people-and the Round Barrow 
men in Great Britain were mixed brachy. people known as Peaker 
Folk who arrived there about 2000 B.C. (Races, p. 79.) In the 
Iberian Peninsula Ibero-Medits. dislodged the earlier  brachy. 
Caspian type in Mesolithic times. They were followed by mixed 
 brachy. types. In S. Italy the Medits. migrated from Africa in 
Mesolithic or Neolithic times. In N. Italy the Neolithic people were 
Ligures from Spain belonging to the Medit. race. In early Bronze 
Age they were followed by mixed Alpinee invaders. In Greece the 
Neolithic people before the Achaean invasion were probably mainly 
Medits. To the same race belonged the people of S. Balkan 
peninsula. The Medits. are believed to have been the- primitive 
inhabitants of the coastal areas of Asia Minor ‘southern lowlands. 
(Races, p. 96.) In Asia Minor and countries to the south the primitive 
Mediterraneans are believed to have been a hunting folk. They 
were followed by a brachy. people who introduced agriculture and 
about 5000 B.C. another brachy. race with knowledge of metal working 
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spread from Hlam. “‘It seems that the cultural evolution of the 
Neolithic period was due to a brachy. people and we are on more 
sure grounds as regards a knowledge of metals cattle breeding and 
plough culture since the evidence points to a spread of this culture 
from W. Asia to Europe and Egypt and thence to Africa." (Races, 
p. 98.) It is to be noted that the Elam culture which spread to Anau 
~is attributed by Haddon to a brachy. people. Among the peoples — 
of Asia Minor only the Philistines are held to be a typical Medit. 
race while others were Semites and mixed types. The dolichos. in 
Sumer were Medits. or Semites. In Persia there is supposed to be 
a Medit. substratum represented by the Lori. (Ibid., p. 102.) InN. 
Africa the substratum of the population is held to be allied to the 
Hamite overlaid by a substratum of Medits. The main element of 
the population with the exception of Negro Africa is Hamite. A 
Proto-Nordic origin has been suggested for the dolicho. fair liy bans. 
(Ibid., p. 36.) 

. Sergi's Medit. type is a generalised type of dolicho. leptorrhine 
leucoderms occurring with other types. and in various degrees of- 
admixture in certain areas in South and South-West Europe.! In 
Europe this type is distinguished from the mesocephalic and 
brachycephalic races of North and Central Europe. In North and 
North-East Africa the Medit. type shades off into the Hamitic type. 
In South-West Asia below the highlands of Armenia the Medit. 
type shades off into the Semitic type which spread from Arabia to 
Syria, Palestine and to Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia one enters 
a debatable land. Whether the dolichos. in early Mesopotamia 
should be regarded as Semites or Medits. remains a controversial 
point. From Anatolia and Arménia along the mountain ranges run- 
ning eastwards to the Pamirs the brachy. type holds the ground. 
Beyond the Pamirs Mongolian brachycephaly asserts itself. It is 
an important matter to decide whether the dolicho. elements represen- 
ted in the early cultures of Sumer, Elam, Akkad, etc. sliould be 
regarded as Semitic or non-Semitic. The general tendency is to 

regard them as pre-Semitic, and since they are pre-Semitic they 
are described as Mediterranean. Exception may be taken to this. 
view on the ground that the protagonists of the view dispose 
of the question of distribution of the Medit. type rather 
arbitrarily ; in Mesopotamia there was a solid barrier of population 
of dolicho. Semitic type in the south and brachy. Armenoid type 
in the north ; so the Medit. type-had to be brought into the interiof 
of Mesopotamia and to Turkestan (Anau) from the shores of the 
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Persian Gulf. The Medits. in the Indus Valley bave been brought 
from the same isolated but very rich source of supply. 

It has been seen above tbat in their area of characterisation 
and in the areas of distribution in 8. and 8.-W. Europe the Medits. 
are held to have been associated with Mesolithic and early Neolithic 
culture. By the time of the late Neolithic culture they were 
getting rapidly mixed with other types. The Bronze Age culture - 
was introduced in the European countries, by brachy. and 
mixed races. In Asia Minor and countries to the south agriculture 
and metal industry were spread by a brachy. people from 
Elam. The culture of the Hlamites held to be a brachy. people 
was apart of the general culture which, as has been observed, 
prevailed at Eridu Anan, etc. and the type of the associated pottery 
can be traced to Tripolje, Rumania and Thessaly and may be ‘con- 
nected with the Minoan culture. The Bronze Age culture in Europe 
and N. Africa has not been attributed- to the Medits. who, by the 
time this culture arose had submerged or mixed. At many of the 
important chalcolithic sites the culture bas been attributed to brachy. 
peoples. Not only in. the Middle East but. in the Mediterranean 
and Aegean islaríds also the Bronze Age culture has been attributed — 
to mixed’ races. It may be said therefore that the Medit. race is 
nowhere known to have developed a civilisation of its own after early 
Neolithic times. It is well to remember this fact when the’ author- 
ship of the Copper Age Indus civilisation is attributed to the Medi- 
terraneans. | | | 


The Aftmenoid Brachy. Element 


Referring to the broad-headed type among the crania found at 
Mohenjo Daro and specially .at Harappa Dr. Guha observes that 
there is no Mongolian strain among these ekulls and that ‘‘the occipi- 
tal parts are not usually flattened in these but in one No. 11635 
it is markedly so, showing definitely the. presence of the Armenoid 
strain’? in the Indus Valley during chalcolithic times. [(C0.R.) 1-3 
xix.| The distinctive mark of the Armenoid variety of brachycephaly 
is however soon forgotten by Dr. Guha and in his .next reference to 
the Indus brachycephals he describes these crania as being ‘‘appa- 
rently of Armenoid affinity.” It is unnecesary for our purpose to 
discuss suggestions made about artificial infantile deformation due 
to the use of cradle, etc. being the cause of flattened occipital form 
accompanied by high cranium among many Semitic tribes in Syria 
Lebannon, Mesopotamia, etc. (Outlines, etc., p. 24.)' The flattened 
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occiput has been noticed according to Haddon among mixed races 
- due to a cross between Nordic and Alpines. (Races, p. 29.) Finally 
reference may be made to Grenard’s observation on the prevalence of 
flattened occipital parts among the inhabitants of Chinese Turkestan 
"L'aplatissement de Vocciput est du, au moins dans une certaine 
mesure, au’ berceau duquel la tete encore malleable de l'enfant 
s'auppuie et se heurte.” Joyce who quotes the above remarks, ‘In 
this manner is produced a false brachycephaly which’ might bé mis- 
leading, and which renders the cephalic index too unreliable to 
become, by itself, the basis of any theory as to race." (J.A.I. , Vol. 
XXXIII, 1203.) Dr. Guha links up the Indus Valley brachy. type 
to the Iron Age find of one Aditanallur skull described by Elliot 
Smith as Armenoid and tò the Raigir remains also supposed to be of ` 
Armenoid affinity. [C.R., 1.8, lxx.] This type is affiliated by him 
to the Omani type of South Arabia. He holds the view that this 
Indus race of “‘ apparently Armehoid affinity ° is represented by the 
brachy. people of Bengal and Western littoral. (f6id.). He discovers 
a later brachy. strain which he affiliates to the Dinaric race of Eastern 
Europe, and which he brings from Russian Turkestan (ibid., lxxi). 
In a later paper the position is slightly modified. He affiliates the - 
Indus brachy race to the brachy. races in S.-W. India and Bengal 
and holds the- view that in general shape and features the affinities 
are closer with the Dinaric race of Eastern. Europe than with those of ` 
the Armenoid. (Racial Ethnology.) The second Dinarie strain from 
Russian Turkestan merges in the earlier strain and the *non-Mongolian 
strain occurring in India from the Indus period to the present day is 
recognised as one and the same strain and receives thé name of 
Alpo-Dinaric type from Dr. Guha. Dr. Guha has no suggestion to 
offer regarding the contribution of the Indus brachy. element represent- 
ed by one skull with distinctive Armenoid characteristic of ''flattened 
occipital parts ’’ and other skulls '' apparently of Armenoid affinity "' 
io the development of the Indus civilisation. 

Dr. Hutton’s view is at variance with Dr. Guha’s view. He 
would accept the identification of the Indus skulls ‘‘ apparently of 
‘Armenoid affinities’ as Alpine. He writes, ‘No Armenoid skulls 
appear to have yet been discovered at Mohenjo Daro though at least 
one has been discovered at Harappa."  (C.R.I./i, p. 454). . This is 
the Harappa skull no. 11635. This solitary skull is only physical 
basis of his elaborate theory of Arnienoid contribution to the Indus 
civilisation. The emphasis on the Armenoid contribution to the Indus 
civilisation is a consequence of Hutton’s view that the Indus civilisa- 
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tion was really transplanted from the Mesopotamian to the Indian 
soil. The Bronze Age culture of the Indus Valley could not be 
attributed to the Medits. alone though the biggest proportion of the 
skulls has been identified as Medit. Again, the craniological evidence 
of .the presence of the Armenoid element in the population of the 
Indus Valley is rather weak. So it has been suggested that the 
Mediterranean and Armenoid types should be regarded as a blend. 
(C.R.I./i, p. 453). The Armenoids came from Mesopotamia via the 
Persian Gulf ‘‘ in association with the Medits. or in their footsteps."' 
-(Ibid.). “This race appears to have been at any rate partly responsible 
for the highly developed civilisation'of Ancient Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor and in both areas it has every where mingled with the Medit. 
race, which it found in occupation... As we have little means of 
knowing the proportion of contribution by these two. races to the’ early 
culture of W. Asia and thence to India, it will be safer to consider the 
two together as a blend—the Medit. has contributed the most physical- 
ly while the Armenoid may have contributed more culturally.” (Ibid.). 
Hutton would identify the | Indus Valley Armenoid with the 
'^Prospector'' type associated in W. -Europe with early metallic 
industries and megalithic monuments. (Ibid.). | 

Dr. Hutton in the development of his theory, overlooks certain 
important considerations. He does not take fuil account of the 
significance of the evidence that has been brought to light by Sir 
Aurel Stein’s discoveries of the existence of a highly developed Central 
Asian civilisation approximately placed in the 5th mille. B.C. By 
means of culture sites in Seistan and Iran the Indus culture may be 
linked up to this Central Asian culture. (Races, p. 98.) He dis- 
regards the proximity to the Indus Valley of the big block of Alpine : 
territory in the Oxus Valley and the Pamirs and the implications of 
the find of skulls aj Mohenjo Daro and Harappa classed as Alpine. i 
There is also some chronological ‘confusion. The so-called Prospectors 
or maritime Armenoids who spread metallic industries in S.-W. 
Europe are held to have arisen in the region of the Aegean about 
2500 B.C. The knowledge of metal working spread from W. Asia 
to Europe. It was taken to Asia Minor, Syria, eic. by a brachy. 
Elamite race as early as about 5000 B.C. It has been suggested that 
‘the eastern zone of diffusion of the culture shown at-Elam extended 
to Seistan. (Races, p. 93; C.R. Ifi, p. 453). That Dr. Hutton does 
not altogether reject this chronology appears from his reference to 
Stein's discoveries in the Zhob Valley of stone implements of neolithie 
type copper weapons, ornaments and painted pottery closely resembl- 
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ing that Roman culture strata ascribed to pre-Sumerian times in 
Mesopotamia. - . The difference is that he thinks that this culture is to 
be attributed to the Medits. (C.R. I/i, pp. 452-53.) Again, the 
maritime Armenoids to whom he would attribute as the principal 


share in the development of the Indus culture were a mixed race - 


when they appeared in S.-W. Europe. If certain dolicho. skulls in 
the Indus Valley have been identified undisputably as Medit. and 


only one skull has been identified as Armenoid Dr. Hutton's theory 


of the advent of. tbe Prospector type from Mesopotamia in the 
Indus Valley about 4th mille. B.C., that is, more than a thousand 
years before the time when they are believed to spread to 8.-W. 
Europe from the area of their characterisation in the region of the 
Aegean where they arose about 2500 B.C. (Races, p. 57) is found to 
be altogether of no basis. Instead of a big proportion of dolicho. skulls 


” 


there should have been found a big proportion of meso-brachy or: 


brachy skulls of Armenoid variety to provide a basis for this theory. 


Mention may be made in this connection to Hutton’s theory that: 


the Medito-Armenoids responsible for the Indus civilisation spoke a 
Dravidian language. Ii might appear unexpected that Dr. Hutton 
should have proceeded to advance ‘such a theory even tentatively 
considering that the Indus script stili waits to be deciphered. But 
after the dolicho. skulls in the Indus Valley had been identified as 
Medit. and Medit. type had been found in South India no hesitation 
was felt in coming to the conclusion tbat the Medito-Armenoids 
respovsible for the Indus civilisation probably spoke a Dravidian 
language. This theory has the merit of providing a framework for. 
ihe sketch of Indian pre-history, the pre-Aryan civilisation of the 
Dravidian-speaking Medito-Armenoids has been repiaced by the culture 
of Aryan- speaking Proto-Nordies or Nordies and’ the authors’ of the 
earlier civilisation have been pushed out of the whole Northern India 


by the invading race. "What place has "been given to the Indus 


brachycephals classed as Alpine and affiliated by Dr. Hutton himself 
to the Pamirian type will be seen later. 


The Mongoloid. Brachycephalic Element 


One of the.broad-headed Mohenjo Daro skulls has be»n -identifed 
as Mongolian by Col. Sewell and Dr. Guba.. (M: D.C. I/xxx.) The 
discovery of this skull would prove that the variety of brachycephalie 


type distinguished as Mongoloid was represented among the Indus. 


people. 'The argument in favour of the presence of the Mongoloid 


element among the Indus people is thus as strong as the argument in 
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favour of the presence of the Armenoid element so far as craniological 
evidence goes. Besides this evidence which is poor in both. the cases 
probability is in favour of the Mongoloid element. Before explaining 
how probability is in favour of the Mongoloid element reference may 
be made to some of the finds in the Indus Valley having some bearing 
on this question. In the A.R. of A.S.I. for 1994-25 Sir John 
Marshall notices two statues unearthed at Mohenjo 'Daro as 
follows: “Two statues of bearded men which have just been 
exhumed at Mohenjo Daro porttay a very distinctive brachy- 
cephalic type, with strikingly low forehead, prominent nose, 
fleshy lips, and narrow, oblique eyes, and this is also the type which 
is seemingly portrayed in sóme of the rough terra cotta figurines found 
at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa.' (p. 63). The head in Plate XXVIII 
(Molienjo Daro site HR) with beard (incised), coiffure, oval face and 
oblique eyes in A.R. of A.S.I. for 1923- 25 may be considered. Sir 
Aurel Stein notices a stone head in A,S I. Memoir No. 37: “More 
archaic is the small head D.N. VI. 3 (Pl. XVI) 2-1/4 inches high 
worked in stone. The disproportionate large eyes seem: to be oblique" 
(pp. 62-68). Platycephaly, mesor, nose, eyes with typical Mongolian. 


: characters are the characteristics of the Tungus or Mongols. Brachy- 


cephaly, oblique eyes, epicanthic fold, short flattened nose are the 
characteristics of the Paeoean or Southern Mongoloid type. (Races, 
pp. 81-32.) Brachycephaly, broad face, flattened nose, oblique eyes, 
etc., are the characteristics of the Mongolian race. (Joyce, J.A L, 
Vol. XXXIII p. 399). Without giving undue importance to the value 
as evidence of the two Mohenjo Daro statues, terra cotta figurines 
and the stone head which were probably toys it may be observed 
that the fact that they bear traits namely oblique eyes with high 
brachycephaly, specially characterising the Mongoloid people may be 
regarded as suggestive. It is permissible to infer that either the 
Mongoloid type as familiar which would: postulate the presence of 
Mongoloid people among the contemporary population of the Indus 
. Valley or that the artists responsible for these productions were them- 
selves of Mongoloid origin. | 

There are people with Mongoloid characteristics not very far 
away from the Mohenjo Daro and other sites at the present time and 
it-is not improbable that: Mongoloids had strayed to this part of 
North-Western. India in chalcolithic times. Giuffrida Ruggeri refers 
to the Hazaras of Afghanistan and writes that they have all the marks 
that distinguish the Mongolian type including obliqué eyes. The 
Noveau Dictionarie de Geographie (Vol. II, Paris 1884, p. 635) 
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referred to by him describes the. Hazaras as pastoral Mongols esta- 
blished in the western part of Afghanistan for centuries being men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl as living there in 1265. The migration of a 
whole body of Mongoloids to S.-W. Afghanistan in the 13th century, 
whatever might have been its cause, indicates that physical barriers need. 
. noi have proved insurmountable to a body of immigrants in chalcolithic 
times. The Hazaras of Hazarajat to thé West and South-West of 
the Kabul province who are Shias and speak a Persian dialect form 
the second most’ numerical tribe in Afghanistan after the Tajiks. 
They are found also in. Bamian in. the Kabul province. Giuffrida ` 
Ruggeri writes : “©The anthropometric characters show their (of the 
Hazaras) relationship with some. of. the tribes of Cashghar, that is 
to say, with the Loplik in stature and with ihe Cheriya (Keriya) in 
the cephalic index and nasal index, but: specially with the Turfan 
Taranchi.’’ (Outlines, p. 97.) These affinities of the Hazaras with 
the Mongoloid peoples of Chinese Turkestan are suggestive. In so 
far as the modern population.of Keriya is concerned Joyce, from his 
analysis of Stein’s measurements, suggests that the basis is Iranian 
with the admixture of Turki and Tibetan blood. (J.A.1., Vol. XLII, 
p.324.) In North-West India Mongoloid characteristics appear in 
the population of Ladakh and of the Himalayan cantons of Lahul 
and Spiti. If the affinities of the Hazaras of the Helmond valley 
with the Taranchi, Keriya, etc., are correct it may be assumed that 
the Mongoloid element in the. Tada Valley probably came from- 
South-West Afghanistan and ultimately from the Tarim basin. A 
more direct access was from the Tarim gas" by the Karakoram 
_ route to the Upper Indus Valley. ^ 

The presence of the Mongoloid element in the population of the 
Indus Valley in chalcolithic times has a special importance irrespective 
of the question of their possible contribution to the Indus culture to 
which attention should be drawn. It proves that the Indus Valley 
- in chalcolithio times was not an. isolated territory barricaded against 
infiltration of racial elements ‘prevailing in contiguous AN to the 
north, north-east and north-west. Racial movements into the sub- 
cóntinent south of the Himalayas have not found the mighty ranges 
separating it from Central Asia and the Seistan desert, difficult to 
négotiate. It is therefore unnecessary to lay Mesopotamia under 
contribution ‘for peopling the Indus Valley and Upper India in late 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic times with Medits. and Armenoids brought 
from across the Arabian Sea. No evidence worth the name has been 
produced "by the supporters oi the theory of Copper Age sea-borne 
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invasion of India affecting | an area (Indus Valley) on the high way, of 


racial migrations from Central Asia to India.. = 
In this connection one observation may be made. While ib seems ` 


l highly probable' that the Mongolian strain was present in the Indus 


Valley in chalcolithic. times it appears unlikely that it^was present 
m any. strength or that it succeeded in establishing itself firmly on 
the soil. It is a noteworthy fact that the great mountain | ‘belt across 
the whole of the northern frontier of India has. successfully checked 
. any large- scale penetration of the Mongolian strain into' India. In 
. the north-east this strain is found much nearer to the plains of India 
while in the north-west it has been thrust back into the higher regions 
of the Himalayan ranges. It has beén made abundantly clear by the - 
latest data collected by anthropologists that this strain does not 
appear anywhere in the predominantly brachycephalic areas in India. 
All this would go against an assumption of the presence of: this strain 
in any strength i in chalcolithie India. = , 
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EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 


P. K. SEN, Pa.D., D.I.C. (London) 
Khaira Professor of Agriculture, Calcutta Untoersity 
Want OF EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


Over three quarters of our people who live on agricuiture in 
rural areas have not got the benefit of education. 

Modern education was introduced in our country aside with 

a view to manning the British administration, and eveh its national 

developments remained confined .to urban life. No educated man 

finds the requisite conditions of life and work in the villages. As 

~ a-result the villages have not only failed to develop their resources 

but have deteriorated in all respects, so much so that inspite of 

vast areas of land and an overwhelming man-power, the country 


as a whole faces starvation. 
i 


Tus NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


That the only sustaining solution of this bafiling problem lies 
in bringing the benefit of education to the agricultural life of the 
country has been realised by ali concerned, and it has been accepted, 

(i) that a minimum standard of education. should compulsorily - 
be given to every one of the people and 

(ii) that ‘Agriculture’ should be introduced in all stages of 

= education, particularly as a compulsory subject in the 
Primary and up to a certain stage of Secondary Education,’ 
and as an optional subject thereafter. 
The object in recommending this is to develop agricultural education 
_in such a way that their benefits may .bear upon agricultural life 
through all channels of contact. 

What impression could a man of education make if he fails to 
answer the two. basic needs: firstly, that he is a man of good moral 
character and secondly, that his knowledge is helpful in his fellow- 
men's every-day life ? The need for the development of agricultural 
education, in a predominantly agricultural country such as ours, 
is therefore supreme. 

Thanks to the efforts of the various Gdücationgl committees 

and conferences ‘and to the efforts of the University Commission 
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set up after Independence, the case for the. development of agricultural 
education has been established. : | 

If in the above perspective, we visualise our need for the 
development of agricultural education, in order to revolutionise our 
rura] life, we have got to emphasise that every village must have 
a dozen of Agricultural Graduates. It. is worthy of remembering 
that the late Sir Asutosh, who with a view to awakening the social and 
political consciousness of our people, declared that every family should 
have a Graduate. But it is unfortunate that many people still do not 
“appreciate the need of the development of ATELA education and of 
the achievement of the objective. 


How vo' DEVELOP AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


With a view to overcoming these’ difficulties the University of 
Calcutta, well- known for its pioneering, zeal, have already taken the 
following steps :— 

(1) It has introduced courses of agricultural : andio keeping 

| parity with the courses of studies in Arts, Science and 
Commerce, maintaining the various steps: in the ladder, 
viz., Intermediate, Graduate and Post- Graduate, in order 
to avoid any impediment in ihe. way: of popularising 
agricultural education. | 

(2 It has recommended that the courses of gunek in Agricul- 
ture should have the same status as the General University 

"education in all spheres of public service. 

(3) It has further made provision for the establishment of 
Agricultural wings in the existing colleges teaching Arts 
and Science with the necessary additional facilities, ; in 

.- order - that agricultural education could be: developed 
economically. The Agra University. had already accepted 
this principle as a result of which it has been possible 
‘for the State of Uttar Pradesh to march ahead in bo 
tural education. : l j 


A LARGE NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL CO RADUATES" ARE REQUIRED 
FOR THE SERVICES 


i 
t 


For want of proper emphasis on agricultural development and 
for lack of qualified men the Departments of Agriculture. have so 
long been very poorly manned. The hampered progress of agricul- 
ture in the country is to a large measure due to the existing inefficient 
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organisation ‘of the Departments concerned. Taking the case of 
‘West Bengal it may be said that.even in the existing set-up, the 
Agricultural Department has to maintain about 3,000 basic workers 
as Union Demonstrators, Experimental Farm Assistants and Junior 
Officers majority of whom have no proper training for their work. 
The: higher services’ are also poorly manned. To improve this set-up 
gradually, by appointing qualified men in.the vacancies as they 
arise due to retirement, etc., over 200 Agricultural Graduates and 
Under-Graduates will be required annually in the Department of 
' Agriculture alone. Besides, the Revenue and Forest Departments 
and the various Development Projects could usefully employ a large 
number of men with agricultural education. | 

Further, as recommended by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Education, recently created under the auspices of the Central Govern- 
ment, the Primary and Secondary Schools will also require a number 
of Agricultural Graduates and Under-Graduates as teachers. 

In view of these itis obvious that collegiate education in agricul-. 
ture should spread rapidly and the publie as usual. ue come 
forward to take the lead in ihe REOR 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


P. K. BANERJEB, N.K.I. (Sweden) 


(On the 15th of March, 1951 two’ young citizens of Pirmasen, 
a` small town on the German side of the Franco- German border, start- 
‘ed on the first stage sof their most daring adventute to India ail 
the way from. Germany i in a 24 year NSU motor cycle having a -side 
car. They had none to help them in their bold mission, which 
finally proved to be an epic of daring, thrill and pioneéring zeal 
in the face of heavy odds. Their plan was to passe: ‘right through 
the Arabian desert and then to traverse a long distance right through 
the disturbed areas of Transjordan, Persia and Afghanistan for 
reaching their final destination, India. Very ‘few people, could. at 
first believe that such an adventurous plan of two. , young reckless _ 
people could ever be crowned with success. As, soon ‘as their daring 
plan was noised abroad they ‘began to get letters of:congratulations 
from enthusiastic persons in Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. What 
was considered by experts to be an impossibility was, however, finally 
realised by two adventurous youths with their spirit of determination . 
and sacrifice. They have succeeded not only in reaching India, but 
they have at the. same time won many enthusiastic supporters & 
"friends for our fatherland wherever they came on their long way down 
to India. All widely circulated papers of these countries published | 
. in details the unheard-of thrills and adventure of their journey which 
was characterised by many as a saga of ‘determination, pioneering 
youthful zeal to achieve the seemin gly impossible in the face of heavy 
odds and unheard-of sacrifice. In the Indian capital’ they were re- 
ceived by Iudia's Prime Minister Pundit Nehru, who as Gandhi's 


~ most suitable successor is the leader of 350 million Indians. 


We are publishing beiow a report of ‘these two young world 
tourists. Gustaf Pfirmann and Oskar Kroeher, who intend leaving 
for Java, Sumatra and Australia via Burma after their stay in India | 
18 over). * 
Indian independence anniversary celebrations Were just over 
but tlie martial tunes of the proud military band playing in the 
military chapel of New Delhi reverberated through the streets of 
the Indian capital. The festive character of the day was reflected | 
in the variegated colour of the gold-brocadéd Sarees worn by, Indian 
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ladies, thronging the wonderful parks.  Well-dressed Indians. seen 
against the background of the imposing India-Gate, beautiful and. 
charming avenues, the massive monumental secretariat buildings— 
all these seemed to combine on this festive day io hide the real face . 
of Bharat, the greatest democracy in the world. The brilliant 
facade of New Delhi seemed to hide the tragedy that has overtaken , 
the land, the face’ of which: bears the indelible’ stamp of hunger, 
poverty and social unrest. 


The new Indian state has a souulnbon: of about 350 million 
inhabitants and a staggeringly high percentage of this population 
has got such a low standard of living that it can hardly be imagined 
in the West. In spite of the best-efforts of the present *'Fuehrer'' 
of India for raising the standard of living of the people it is con- 
ünually going down, as a result of which the present day condition 
. has become so deplorable that an average Indian can hardly make 
both ends meet. This has led to the ‘tragic consequence specially 
in the south that the Red Monster of communism is raising its ugly - 
head menacing the internal security of the country. This develop- 
ment is being. followed by the Americans with the greatest care - 
and:the very fact that the Indian Prime Minister very recently gave 
his signature to a big dollar loan from the U.S.A. brings out in bold ` 
relief the great importance that is being attached in the U.S.A. for 
bettering the lot of the socially oppressed millions of the Indian 
Sub-continent. | EUM 

. We had ‘an opportunity of aitending a session of the’ Indian | 
Parliament when tbe present situation obtaining in this vast country 
was brought under the focus of a heated discussion. Since many 
loud speakers were installed in the giant hall of the Parliament 
every word uttered by the speakers could be. clearly followed. The 
Kashmir conflict and the economic distress prevailing in the country 
formed the highlights of discussion in this sessioh. There was a ` 
tense atmosphere which could be felt even iu the visitor’s and the 
journalist’s gallery. Every word uttered by the speakers made it 
clear how they were worried about the future of the country. 


The picture that was presented. to us in the plenary session 
was rather a bit ‘strange for us. We were surprised to find how the 
bodily complexion of the parliamentarians varied from’ deep dark to 
bright white of the Europeans. Many members were wearing 
turbans. ` There was an old man with a long white beard among 
- them and he looked exactly like Rabindra Nath Tagore. Quite a 
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good number were clad almost like Europeans while otliers wers in 
pyjamas, sandals and shirt-like jackets. | : 


Nehru spoke calmly, but at times he accentuated’ his speech 
with gesticulations. The leaders of the opposition listened to him 
with a feeling of impatience and waited for an opportunity of going 
into .polemies, which, however, being many times beside the point 
only gave rise to a meaningless uproar. "The leaders of the Congress 
. party supported Nebru by thumping their hands on the benches. 
While the leaders of the Opposition spoke, Nehru sat. reclined in 
his seat in the first row of the Treasury benches. His look seemed 
to scan far into the future. Evéry now and then he bent forward 
for making some notes. As soon as he reclined in his ‘seat he took 
off his smoked glasses and placed it on the desk before him. He 
was wearing a typical dark brown Indian coat and a white cap. The 
white cap is typical of Nehru and there is hardly any ` ' snapshot in 
which he is seen without it. He looked rather worried and care- -: 
worn and sometimes he supported his head with his hands. ‘As he : 
rose from his seat ihere was a pin-drop silence. Before he started 
Speaking in reply to questions put forward by the previous Speaker 
he once again made some pithy remarks and comments and then. 
he began explaining i in a calm voice the attitude of his party frequently 
accentuating his speech with persuasive gestures. 


In the afternoon of the same day we had the i fortune of 
being received by the Indian Prime Minister and we considered it 
to be a great honour, since for weeks past no ‘journalists were even 
received by the Indian statesman. We were invited‘ to a private 
audience and we were told that he would be very glad to receive us 
a8 Germans, but he would not quite like to discuss political questions 
with us. There was a big writing table just in the middle of his 
well lighted big study. On our arrival the Prime Minister left his 
seat and stood by the side of his writing-table. Just behind him on 
the .wall there was a big map of India. When Pandit Nehru. took - 
off his cap we were rather surprised to find that he had hairs only 
on the side of his head due to baldness. He looked friendly at us 
and seemed surprised to find how two students, coming all the way 
from Germany to India by motor-cycle, could be so smartly dressed. 
He seemed to have an open heart for youths and he. laughed in a 
friendly, humorous .way whén he heard from us the, experiences of 


|. our journey by a 24-year old motor-cycle through the steppes and 


deserts of Asia. When he finally asked us the reason of our long 
. 4—1799P—V | 
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journey to India and when I said in.reply that I was thinking of 
writing a thesis on India for my doctorate and when he himself 
recalled the days of his studies at the London School of Economics, 
we got the feeling by examining his facial expression that he felt glad 
at recalling back those days of his life, when as a south he himself 
studied like us at the London School of Economics. 

In one of the button -holes of . his closed Indian coat there was 
a red flower which seemed to be on the point of dropping down. 


During our conversation it became evident how he liked flowers, 
since he put the drooping flower back into his button-hole in a loving 


but pensive way, and it at once reminded us of his love for “his people 
for whose welfare he looked so worried during the course of the 
debate in the parliament in the morning of the same day. . 

The light that radiated from the friendly and thoughtful look 
of his dark eyes left a very deep and lasting impression on us. The 
responsibility of a superhuman task with which, History has chosen 
to burden the greatest disciple of the Mahatma, and Nehru’s soli- 
citous care for thé welfare of his people that, must constantly wage 
a war with hunger and famine,. his deep love of his. fellowmen and | 
his deep power of understanding their weaknesses and frailties seem 
_te spéak eloquently from his fatherly face. ! 

He who dares look into his eyes il at once understand the 
truth in the statement of his Indian friends that the only drawback 
with this great man lies in the fact that he is the father of a poor 
nation. | x | 
(Translated into English from the : West German newspaper 
Rheinpfalz) . ) 


x Banc 
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SPIRITUAL TALKS OF RUMI III: 
i , Spr HARENDRA CHANDRA Pavun, M.A. | 


Rümi continued thus: One day while- Sayeed Burhānuddin 
Muhaqqiq was discoursing, a person said to him, ‘I heard of your 
praise from such and such a person.’ Burhänuddin answered, ‘ Let 
me see what kind of fellow he is, and whether he has such a state of 
mind as to know me or to praise me. If he has praised me only from 
hearing me, then he ha not really known me. For this Speech, and 
the letters and sounds of it, and the lip and mouth used for it will not 
last—all this is a mere statement. And if be has known me by my 
activities, if is also of no importance. If he has known me of my 
essence, then I may say that he is capable of praising m6, and that 
~ praising is the reality of my essence. 

Another story is reported by Burhanuddin ane ‘runs thus: 
A king sent his son to a schoo! of philosophers where the prince learnt 
astronomy, geomancy and other sciences, and thus he became a 
. complete master of all the sciences, after overcoming all liis stupidity 
and ignorance. One day the king put his ring in his fist, and for 
examining his son, ask ed him thus, * Come and say, what do I hold 
in my fist? He replied, ‘ what you hold is'a hollow: yellow round 
thing.” The king said, “As you bave hinted BONY, then say what is 
that thing’. The son replied, ‘It might be a sieve.’ What a wonder 
is this that one being able to discover such delicate?things about 
which the intellect even is puzzled, at last failed even to understand 
that a fist cannot contain a sieve. É . 

Such is the learned man of this world. With the intellects he even 
cleaves a hair and he has studied in their extensiveness all the affairs 
that are connected with the things of the world and all their concen- 
tration centred round them. But what is important and more related 
with him than the other things of the world, is his own self. He 
does not know himself.. He offers his own explanation: and with a 
veneration for it,—that this is permissible and that is not permissible, 
this is lawful and that is not lawful. But he does not know his own . 
self, whether it is lawful or unlawful, permissible or impermissible, 
and pure or impure. This hollowness and its yellowness, this appear- 
ance and its circling i is only accidental which has been thrust upon . it. 


1 Appeared in Oet.-Nov. 1951, of Caleutta Reviews 
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If you throw it in the fire, all these qualities will vanish away, and 
the unalloyed essence only will remain. 


All things that appear through the intellect, actions and words are 
of this nature, and they have nothing to do with the Essence which 
is the final reality of all things Their appearance is of this nature 
that after all their description, explanation and discussion, it has been 
concluded that there is a sieve inthe fist. What it is in its origin, 
they do not know. They also do not know themselves—what kind of 
birds they are, and what kind of bird I am—whether I am a nightin- 
gale or a parrot. If they ask me, ‘use other kinds of tone, I am 
not able to do it; and as I have been only used to it, I cannot sing in 
any other tone except my own. On the contrary, he who has learnt 
the tone of birds, but is not a bird himself and is the enemy and the 
hunter of the birds, sings and tones like the other birds. If he is 
asked to sing other kinds of tone besides his, he can do it, for this tone 
‘has only been borrowed by, him, and he is not of the essence of it. 
He can sing other notes also, for he knows that the nature of human 
existence reveals itself only partly in different beings. 


Parwüna said, ‘ what kind of favour isit that our Lord has not 
yet shown me favour by His visit? I also did not rely on Him, and 
it did not even strike me. that Iam such a worthless fellow that 
without having any consideration for Him, day and night I am busy 
with discussions with the public regarding His servants.and attendants. 
What a favour is it that I-am not yet worthy of Him (i.e. His favour) ? 

Rimi said, ‘ Mainly. it is for this reason that you have your high 
ambitions. Although you have high status and dignity, and you are 
busy with affairs great and important, yet with all your high ambi- 
tions, think yourself very low. But you do not approve this and you 
think yourself indispensable for alll these affairs. Although our hearts 
are always at service of Him, yet physically we desire to be honoured. 
For, this body 1s a Trust of the Great God, and this gift of Trust 
may be compared to the essence. As any work cannot be put forward 
without the essence, so it cannot be put forward without the skin. 
It is as if you put a erain without its husk on the earth, it will be of 
no effect, but when you put it, in with its cortex, it will begin to- grow. 
and turn into a big tree. Accordingly this body is the product of -the 
great ‘archetype and the necessary censequence. And without it (the 
body) the work cannot be done and His object cannot be complete. 


i 
/ 
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‘Ai Allāhu alam (O Thou God, who is most wise and ‘knows best) is 
the source of Reality. He who knows the Reality, will become the 
Reality. It is they who say, ‘ Bowing down in prayer is the best of 
whatever is in the world.’ But.everyone is not concerned with, it. 
It concerns only him for whom if prayer is lost, the days are burden- 
some to him, for the reason that though he is the lord ‘of the world 
and whatever is in it, he is outside ‘all these things. l 

A darvish went to a king. - The king asked, ‘ O hermit, how are 
you doing?’ He replied, ‘ you are the (true) hermit.’ ‘The king said, 
. ‘How can I bes hermit, asIam the,lord of all the world? The 
- hermit replied, ‘ No you are seeing them only as a reflection (of Him); 
but I am attached to ihe world, as I concern mysell always with this 
world and the next world and also of your kingdom. You are satisfied 
with your morsel of food and the garment. Itis said in the Quràn, 
‘In whatever direction you turn you will see the Face of God.'* 
That Face is ever flowing and moving, which is indestructible and 
permanent. : The lovers have sacrificed themselves before that face and 
notbing they want in exchange ; the others are only animals.’ 

Rimi began his discussion thus: Although they are animals, yet 
they deserve favour. Although they are in the stable, yet they are 
acceptable to the master of the stable, and there if He wants, He may 
rescue them-from His stable, and exchange their stable for that of 
His special stable, as it was from the beginning (of creation). Man 
was first non-existent, from non-existence, he was brought to 
existence. From the state of existence, he was brought to the stable 
of inorganic state. From inorganic state he was brought to the stable 
' of vegetable state. From the vegetable state he was -brought to the 
stable of animal state. From animal.state he was brought to the 
stable of human state. From humanity he was brought io angelic 
state. And thus he continues on till he reaches what has no end. 
Accordingly He showed all these so that you may .understand' that 
he has such kind of stables, one being superior to another, as is said 
in the Quran,’ ‘ (you will surely travel) from stage to stage, what then 
is the matter with them, if they do not believe?’ °- | 

I (i.e. Rimi) described all these so that you might acknowledge 
that there: are more stages beforé you, and you might not disagree 
.and say that ‘ This is all.’  Ateacher makes a display of his wisdom 
and excellence on this ground that they may consolidate in him, and 
. thereby acknowledge other excellences of him which have not been 


vl Chap. II, 115. 
2 -Ohap. 84, 19-90, 
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displayed, and have (firm) belief in him. [tis as if a king favours 
with a robe ora present his men and fulfils their wishes, and he 
makes these generous treatments for this reason that they may be 
expectant of other things (i.e. future greatness) from him, and on 
this hope he (avishiy) spends his. purse. He does not give for this 
that they may exclaim out ‘ Thisis all’. The king will not bestow 
on his men more favours, and will even cut short of his favours, 
if he ever knows that his men say such or think thus. 


He is the (real) hermit who is the seer of the end fakhir), and 
the worldly man is he who is the seer of the stable (akhur). But 
those who are most favourites (of God) and knowers of Him, are — 
not concerned chiefly with either ‘the end’ or ‘the stable’. They 
know the origin of all affairs. It is as if, one expert in wheat 
products only knows what (kind of) wheat will grow, and he foresees 
it from the beginning to. the and; the seeds luxuriantly developing 
(into trees) and other things have not the sight of the end (of their 
lives), although they have seen the beginning. ‘These are acquainted 
‘only with the beginning ; but they are (even) rare. These are on. 
the way to see the end, and those who are in the stable, are the beasts; 


Pain is the cause of leading one from where he is working, and 
he is not -inclined to do any work, if an attachment (dard) 
for ihat work, and the desire and love of it does _not arise 
in his heart. And it i: a fact that none can be successful in any 
work, if he. has not a (strong r) attachment for it, whether it be of 
this life or the next life,—merchandise or Kingship, and science, 
arb or astronomy or any other thing. Mary (mother of Jesus) did 
not go under that date tree till she had the pain (dard) of child-birth, 
as is said in the Quran. ‘ And the pains of child-birth drove her to . 
the trunk of a palm tree’.*’ And the scholars have said of the 
significance of it—' Pain quickened’, God said to Mary, ' unto you 
and thus the trunk of the palm tree died (or shrank) itself to let 
fali the (ripe) date. Being exceedingly tired and out-of breath, 
the trunk became AR from {or unconscious of) everything 
except its relation to her, but (really) everything has its origin in 
Him. That pain brought her under the tree, and the worn out tree 
became fruitful. (Really) body is like Mary and every one of us 
possesses a Messiah ; if pain (or attachment for God) becomes evident- 
in us, our Messiah will be evident or born of us.? And if there is 


X 


t Chap. xix, 23. 


2 The verses of the Quran in connection with this subject run thus: And the pains 
of child birth drove her to the truuk of a palm tree: She cried (in her anguish), ‘ Ah 
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no pain, then the Messiah which appeared (in every life with its 
birth) through the hidden path, will again be joined together to its 
‘origin, but we shall remain forsaken and unblest. (Couplet). The 
inner spirit (of a man) reveals itself through (spiritual) hunger, 
and the outward nature of it (is expressed) through the veins. The 
Devil (in us) is the (cause of) imdigested victuals and the Solomon 
(in us) is the’breakfast (of bodily passions). Now pray (or be thank- 
ful) to God as the Messiah in us has appeared in this earth—alas, 
for that: moment when Messiah will be mixed with the sphere 
(i.e., will die before realizing our Pure Self). 


a * Ht = 
x 1 


Speech is required for that person who is in need of speech 
through which he will perceive (the essence of things). But one 
who can perceive things without having any speech, does he require 
any thing of it ? After all, all these, earth and the heavens, are 
a sort of speech before that.one who can peróeive thus.and these are 
(really) born of speech, as is said in the Quran (Chap. xxxvi, 82), 
( verily wlien He in tends a thing, His Command is) Let there be 
and it is.’ Accordingly, for one who can bear a low voice, what is 
the necessity of roaring and clamour ? E 

An Arabie poet: came before a king who was a Turk and did - 
not even know the Persian langüage. The poet composed for the 
king in Arabic a splendid . melodious poem and presented it to him. 
When the king had sat on his throne, and the public gathered 
round it; and the nobles and the ministers sat on their seats, the : 
poet, as is the custom, stood on his legs and began his recitation, 
and the king was moving his head to mark his appreciation of the 
different parts of the recitation ; in passages expressive of wonder he 
would look (similarly) dark, and in passages of humility, he would 
show approval. The members of the Court became astonished how 
it was: possible for the king to move his head in approbation fitting to 
the circumstances, inspite of the fact that’ he did not know Arabie; 
would that I had died before this! would that I had been a thing forgotten and out of 
sight.’ But (a voice) cried to her from beneath the (palm) tree, ‘ Grieve not for thy Lord 
hath provided æ rivulet beneath thee; and shake towards thyself the truak of a palm tree,— 
it will let fall fresh dates upon thee. Soeatand drink and cool. the eye (i.e. comfort tby- 
self'and be glad), and if thou dost see any man, say, ‘I have vowed a fast to God, Most 
gracious, and this day//will I enter into no talk with any human being.’ At length she 
brought (the babe) to her people carrying him- (in her arms), They said, ‘O Mary, truly 


an amazing thing hast thou brought.’ 


Spiritually interpreted the life of a man is a development of a catnal soul to the 
stage of the Realization of the Self which is Signified by the birth of Jesus, the Messiah. 
It will begin with pain which is the sacrifice of the bodily desires, and it thus leads 
. to concentration which will regain the higher self where reigns the eternal Bliss 
(compared to rivulet). 
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if seems, as if he knows Arabic and he had hidden it from us—Alas ! 
may we have shown unmannerliness, while conversing in the Arabic 
language. The king had a special attendant; the members of-the - 
Court gathered round bim, and gave him horse, camel, wealth and 
other things, requesting him to ascertain for himself and to inform 
them whether the king knew Arabic or not; and if. he did not, what 
might be the reason of his moving his head, was it a sort of miracle or’ 
inspiration? It chancéd that one day the servant got the Sari selon 
and found the king in a happy mood while hunting. After he had 
caught much game, he asked the king about it. The king laughed and 
said, ‘ By God, I do not know Arabic ; but whenever I moved my head, 
I knew what was the significance (of the passage)—my moving the 
head and thereby expressing approval of the poem was for this reason. 

Accordingly, significance (magsud) is the main thing (asal)—the 
poem is only a branch of that significance. If the significance was 
not there, -the poem would not have been recited. Now, if they turn 
to the real sense, the secondary things -do not remain. The secondary 
things are like the branches and the main thing is the one. It is, as 
if, although the paths of the spiritual guides are different physically, 
and their stages and instructions, and states and circumstances are 
distinct, yet’ regarding the inner sense they are the same thing ; and- 
it 18 ihe searching after God. It is like the wind that blows in this 
house and turns up the corners of a large carpet, and the agitation 
and movement of it is (more) visible in the blankets. It makes the 
trash and rubbish fly up in the air, and this rubbish covers up the 
water of a cistern ; and the trees and the branches and the leaves 
began to dance, It displays all these varying and disparate conditions 
but as regards the significance, origin and reality ` it is the same 
thing ; for all these movements are the effect of wind. 


` 


MILL ON WOMEN'S RIGHTS 


PRor. SoBHANLiL MookERHJEA, M.A. 


l " 

John Stuart Mill is the: high priest of Individualism. No 
wonder, then, that his individualism finds a clear expression when 
he stands up as the champion of women’s rights even in a conserva- 
live Victorian England. 


Mill ascribes subjection of women to the brute force of men. 
Custom, not any logic, he argues, sanctions this and lends it the 
appearance of a natural system. Women are taught’ to yield to 
inasculine control. The object of being attractive to men has become, 
says Mil, “‘the polar star of feminine éducation and formation of 
character'.' The so-called nature of women is, in his words, a 
man-made pattern of feminine life with “forced repression in some 
directions, unnatural stimulation in others’? To avoid these evils, 
he suggests that women should be given the right to equality. 


For this purpose, he proposes that women should hate the right 
to marry according to their free choice. Mill favours: a division of 
power between husband and wife through mutual agreement. The 
_ ideal marriage, in his opinion, is one that fosters a happy, sympa- 
thetic union between men and women involving alternate leadership, 
and obedience. He fervently hopes that this would make the family 
a training grund for moral development, *'the real school of the 


3 8 ' 


vir tues of freedom. i 


A right to marry according to their respective choice would 
require a further right of women—the right to divorce.: Bain * and 
Leslie Stephen * remark that Mill does not categorically support 
divorce in any case. Bain quotes* how shortly before his death 
Mill tells Morley that the question of divorce should arise only when 
women would he advanced enough to: have an equal say in it with 
men. He also quotes" the reply of Mill to Whewell's opinions on 


~~ 


The Sabjection of Women, by Mill, edited by Stanton Coit, p. 43. -' 


John Stuart Mill—A Criticism, by Bain ; 

The English Utilitarians, by Leslie Stephen, Vol. TII; 
6 John Stuart Mill A criticism, by Bain, p, 165 footnote ; : 
7 Ibid; " ` i 
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marriage and divorce. Whewell opposes divorce because he thinks 
that marriage should be taken as a moralizing and ennobling union 
of man and woman. Mill remarks, '"Divorces are supported bécause 
marriages are not what Dr. Wheweil says they should be logked 
upon as being.; because a choice made by an inexperienced person, 
ànd not allowed to be corrected, cannot, except by RT accident, 
realize the conditions essential to this complete union’’*. We find 
another reference made by Mill to divorce elsewhere?. There he 
asserts that when the wife is bodily assaulted by her husband, she 
should be entitled to a divorce or at least a judicial separation. , 

Mill sirongly supports ' the right of women to inherit “property 
both before and after marriage. " As regards the right to income 
separately earned by her, he has got some special views. He lays 
down that where the husband earns the income for maintaining the 
family, the wife should share it by virtue of her role in the common 
household management. But if the wife goes ‘o earn the income, 
the family, according to him, is ruined. Here he draws a sharp 
distinction between the earning capacity of women and their actually 
earning an.income. While he supports ‘the earning capacity of 
women as a safeguard when they are forced to a divorce, he opposes 
the earning of an income by the wife at the cost of her more valuable 


'. family duties—duties to her husband and children. "' 


Mill ‘now comes to another important right of women—their 
right to full scope for all jobs. He maintains that open competition 
would make women choose only those services that suit them; thus 
they would not go against their nature. Competition would also 
eliminate the unfit among them. Women, he points out, can grasp 
something as concrete entity while men tend to overestimate abstrac- 
tions. ^ Further, he argues that the nervous susceptibility of women 
which is taken as a defect, may be profitably organized for excit- 
ing, ever-flowing, executive leadership.'* Lastly, he points out a 
physiological superiority of women to men. He says that the smaller 
size of feminine brain does not affect its qualitative output; this is 
proved by the fine artistic sense of women. He also points out 
that though a feminine brain gets tired soon, it recovers quickly. '* 
Some of these views, however, are challenged by modern physiology. 

8 Ibid. 

9 The subjection of Women, Ch. II, para. 3. 
10 fbid, Oh; II, para. 15. 

1 Jbid, Ch. II, para. 16. 

13 ]bid, Ch. TIL, para, 9. 


13 Ibid, Ch. IIL, para. 11. 
HM Ibid, Ch, III, pare, 13. 
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Coming to the smallness of the actual achievements of women, 
Mill says that this is'due to their being busy with thé home and 
not coring for fame. Intellectual] feats have thus been monopolized 
by men.’ | s | i 

Mill mentions the gains arising from tbe award of equal. dnd 
nities to women for all services. When man's dominance over woman 
goes away, his unnatural arrogance and vanity are also on the wane ; 
the total available mental faculties of mankind will thus be duplicated ; 
the competitive spirit of men will be strengthened ; the personal 
happiness and moral and intellectual qualities of women, themselves | 
will be directly increased.** : 

Finally, Mill deals with the greatest political right that should be 
open to women—their right to vote. His views on this point may be 
found in his two books, The Subjection of Women, and Considera- 
tions on Representative Government. In the former, he justifies ‘the 
award of the voting get to women because it would be their weapon 
of self-protection." He supplements this argument for women 
franchise with other arguments in his book on Sortes s govern- 
ment. He thinks it as absurd to make sex the criterion of voting 
right as to make colour or height the basis. Women are physically 
weaker than men ; so they réquire political rights for legal; protection. 
Men and women, declares Mill, require political rights nor for govern- 
ing but to be prevented from being misgoverned. So he suggests 
that even if they do not wish to walk, it is a service to' mankind to 
remove their fetters. Lastly, he asserts that giving suffrage to women 
would enhance their moral and intellectual development, their status 
. and prestige. | E 
l Mill's active support of some of the rights of women : ‘has greatly 
strengthened the feminist movement. It is responsible for the growth 
of a better understanding of women. Modern states, have granted 
voting right to women one by one, notable of them being. England in 
1918, the U.S.A. in 1920, Japan and France in 1946. Modern social 
service states have recognized .that women must have their say in 
matters relating to employment of women and children as workers, 
maternity benefit plans and so on. The importance of rights of 
women to inherit property, to marry freely, to divorce in some cages - 
and to have full oppórtunities has been frankly recognized: 


^ , 
15 jbid,, Ch. IIT, Paras 4 and 94. 
16 Tbid., Ch. IV , 
V Ibid., Ch. TI, Para 4. 
18 Considerations of Representative Government, by Mill, Everyman's J . edition, edited 
by inus pp. 290-292, : 
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Mill’s utterances on these rights have also influenced legislation , | 
favourable to women in England. Thus, the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1870, granted various property rights to married women 
over their wages, savings bank deposits, inheritances, etc. An -act of 
1878 entitled the British housewife to a judicial separation and the 
custody of her children below 10 years of age if her husband had been 
assaulting her. The Act -of 1882 laid down that the wile would be 
treated as if she was single i in cases where her property rights were 
involved. The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1884, authorized imprison- 
ment of either of the married couple refusing to “obey the court’s 
decree ordering restitution of conjugal rights. By an Act of 1886, 
the wife could have maintenance allowance if she had been assaulted 
by her husband. | The Majority Report of the Royal Commission of 
1909 recommended divorce for adultery; incurable insanity and 
" drunkenness ; long-term desertion’ and imprisonment. - Unfortunately, 
- this report was rejected. Very recently, the British Conservative 
Government has decided to codify a composite and comprehensive 
legislation on all problems of marriage and divorce in England. 

But though these‘facts bear weighty evidence of the sense of 
justice and fairness prompting Mill to become a successful champion 
of feminine rights, some of his observations in support of these rights 
have been strongly criticised- ` 

-Mill suggests that women should have full seope for all jobs and 
their earning power should safeguard their position. But be does not 
approve that married women should earn, because their family-duties 
may thus be disturbed. The implicatisns of Mills theory are un- 
desirable. For, as soon as they get married, women should, according 
to Mill’s theory, give up their jobs. In such cases, continuity in . 
adniinistration and its efficiency would suffer. 

Many critics have tried to refute Mill's arguments fór equality 
.between men and women. Leslie Stephen '* points out that though 
empirically it is wrong to suppose a basic divergence between men 
and women, it will be a folly to believe that there is no divergence 
at all. Actually, in Stephen's opinion, physiology reveals some basic 
' physical And mental differences between men and women.” Bain 
advances a similar argument. He argues ?' that the loss of enormous 
energy of woman due to procreation generally makes her inferior to 
man unless the former is made stronger which is unusual. Mill calls 


‘ 
19 The English Utihtarians, Vol. III by L. Stephen. 
20 Ibid., p. 984. 

21 John ‘Stuart Mill A criticism, by Bain, p. 181. 
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the family a “ school of despotism,” where women are subjugated. 
But Leslie Stephen replies. that equality between men and women, 
naturally unequal, may lead to a greater despotism, à ''levelling "' 
more thoroughgoing than any other due to political democracy. 
Stephen's criticism does not seem to be very logical here. 

. In his zeal for individualism, Mill appears to forget that the - 
question of subjection of women is entirely different from the questions 
of equality between men and women and of suitability. of the latter 
for all functions. We all agree that women should be given the 
fullest opportunities and freed from thraldom. But, ‘that does not 
mean that we admit that women are suitable for all jobs and that 
they are equal.to men in every respect. | 

Equality between men and women, says Davidson, " would 
draw women into ‘‘ the turmoil of masculine life." Here, be seems 
to echo the voice of Aristotle who condemns the misused, excessive 
liberty of the Spartan women. As both husband and wife constitute 
the essential halves of the state, Aristotle observes that half of Sparta - 
with licentious women orong two-fifth of all property might be 
regarded as having no laws." Auguste Comte, the’ French philo- 
sopher, also suggests that the biological differenee bétween men and 
women is so patent that anf development of character of either sex 
must be based on a recognition of this obvious truth. In fact, this 
particular point was responsible to some extent for the growing differ- 
euce between Mill and Comte. : 

The logical corollaries of Mill's doctrine of equality between 
men and women greatly damage his individualistic philosophy. The 
corollaries are—highly flexible marriage laws and more frequent and 
easy divorces. If divorces become dangerously easy, apart from 
challenging the sanctity of the nuptials and breaking the integrity. 
and stability of the family, they will throw another challenge to 
the state—to take care of the children of the divorced couples. 
For, it may be extremely difficult for, say, a five-times divorced 
lady to take her half-a-dozen children by-her five former husbands, 
to the bouse of her sixth husband. Obviously, .in such cases, 
the State will have to take charge of these children. So, follow-, 
ing the chain of Mill’s ‘individualistic arguments, ‘we arrive not 
at any higher transcendental individualism, but to some sort of 
a modernized version of Platonic communism of wives and’ children! 
Such a communism, unless it has thoroughly degenerated the human 


ay 


7 Political thoughi in England, by Davidson, p. 214. 
233 Politics, by Aristotle, Barker's "EE P. 15; Jowett's edition, p. 88, 
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race, would demand a high, nonchalant, unprejudiced, almost cynical 
attitude from one of the parties tö a marriage, knowing fully well 
that the other has been divorced, say, several times. This very 
attitude will also be demanded from other members of the society 
" to recognise such a marriage.. Even in an advanced country like 
England, the abdication ‘crisis of King Edward VII! over his mar- 
riage with a twice- divorged lady shows how difficult it is for such an 
` attitude to grow. 

Mill observes that open competition would make women choose 
only those jobs which suit them. But the word ''suit''is vague. 
If it implies fitness, then although a very cautious writer, he uncon- 
sciously subscribes to the Darwinian theory of natural selection and 
suryival of the fittest—a theory which he has so consciously tried 
to avoid in all his writings. But the biological standard of fitness 
is not at all applicable in the social field. The standard of fitness 
in the social sphere must be determined on the basis of socially 
useful virtues. What is socially suitable fór women’ cannot . be 
determined by women alone, for wonien do not alone make up society. 
Hence, the views of the other sex must be given due consideration. 
In fact, the very principle of sexual selection requires that women 
must not be too masculine, athletic, aggressive or unabashed. 
Such women may not get husbands at all. Social interests, therefore, 
require that women should not do certain types of work which destroy 
the beauty and grace of their bodies or make them rude, competitive 
and callous. Man's aesthetic faculty cannot be ignored by women 
in their quest for jobs. The application of biological theories of 
survival cannot, therefore, help the discovery of socially usefu! and 
desirable character of men and women. pow l 


Mill makes some generalizations whose validity may be doubtful. 
' How does he conclude that women have nervous susceplibility or 
that they can grasp something as a concrete entity while men over- 
estimate abstractions? Is the larger size of the masculine brain a 
proof of man’s inferiority to woman ? Is is true that the female 
brain gets tired soon or that it recovers quickly ? 


Apart from this, Davidson” points out that Mill’ s “sombre 
picture of married life is overdrawn, and his conception of the 
home inadequate". He, therefore, thinks that Mill has no adequate — 
estimate of woman as the mother of a home ; he charges that Mill * : 
seems to forget thai the commanding and obeying of husband and- 


?& Political thought in England, by Davidson, p. 218 (H. U. Library) 
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wife respectively dre not due to any male force but a union of hearis. 
** Subordination,” Davidson argües like Aristotle, ‘‘is | necessary in 
life”; ^^ it can be condemned only, when it is exacted by an unworthy 
superior. But here Davidson also confuses’ like Mill, between 
subordination and subjection. If they are identical, then subordina-. 
tion is certainly objectionable; if not, subordination means no more 
than doing a duty which naturally belongs to one. However, it will - 
be sheer hypocrisy to say that the subordination of women is not 
due to force. Westermarck ?* supports Darwin’s view that the family 
originated from the forcible monopolistic possession of "women by the 
powerful male, and became gradually recognized by custom. He 
further remarks, “There are in the sexual instinct elements which 
are apt to lead to domination on the part of the man and submission 
on the part of the woman’. "* In the Hindu scriptures we also find 
references to' various types of marriage like the paishachika and 
rakshasa forms in which forcible capture of women by .men took 
place. The founders of ancient Rome are said to have seized women 
by force and married them. Nevertheless, it is nof correct to-say 
that where animals and birds live in pairs, the male dominates : 
over the female., | 


. Bw, the existence of some amount of maie force in primitive 
marriages cannot be denied. We must smooth down this masculine 
force, if any, dominating the wife in the modern.family and make 
conjugal relations satisfactory to both. For, if we are to improve 
the state, we must improve the family which is its primary unit. 


The diagnosis of, Mill is, on the whole, quite correct. To cure 
the malady he prescribes as an individualist writer,.the formula that 
the relations between men and women must rest: on a voluntary 
‘principle based on the doctrine of equality. That is how he seeks 
Yo combat with the eternal problem of the abuse of. power. , But is 
it not. too radical a prescription? Does it not demand an almost 
ascetic-like moral and intellectual development in men and women? 
Mill seems to be aware of this enigma. So he hesitates to support 
divorce and thinks that the legitimacy of divorce can be finally 
. determined only when women reach that advanced stage wherefrom 
they can seriously and impartially consider its consequences.  Else- 
where he remarks—‘‘ There must be some length of time and amount 
of experience after which a moral or prudential truth‘may be regarded 

'6 Ibid, p. 215. 


% The Future of Marriage in Western Civilization, by Westermarck, Ch. I. 
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as established :'and it is merely desired to prevent generation after 

generation from falling over the s&me'precipice which has been fatal 

to their predecessors".?* This is the principle of bio-ethies which : 
Mill tries to preach, the philosophy according to which all ethical 

rules must be relative to and grow out of human lives whose behaviour 

they want to regulate. 


In recent times, the philosophy of individualism has cast a 
magical spell on the minds of the married couples. This has resulted 
in increasing divorces and in ‘disintegrating the family in coun- 
tries like England and. the U.S.A. Adultery explains some of 
these divorces. Also, the economic freedom of women has largely 
enabled | them to be self-supporting and self-asserlive. Thus, ac- 
‘cording to the estimates of MacIver and Page," in the U.S.A. 
‘In 1940 about one of every seven married women were '' bread- 
winners’, and about one of every three job-holding women were 
married.’ This economic independence, to some extent, is respon- 
sible for the extreme separatist outlook of the modern American 
women demanding easy divorce. Unequal distribution of wealth 
in the society also account» for many divorces. The rich are at an 
advantage to allure many young married women who are dazzled by 
wealth. ‘This explains that while the U.S.A. with a considerable 
inequality of wealth, the divorce-rate is very high, in Switzerland 
where the distribution of wealth is fairly equitable, the divorce-rate 
is very low. Growth of outside agencies like hospitals, nurseries 
and kindergarten agencies have taken away the burden of child- 
rearing from married women; the latter therefore, often care little 
for organizing the family. ^ Planned. parenthood through the use ‘of 
birth-control measures has affected the size of the family and given 
husband and wife greater freedom. MacIver and page! point out 
another modern tendency—the passing away of control of the parents ' 
over marriages of their children, the ‘‘ choice of mate by mate". 
No longer does religion waive its commanding wand over the form, 
durability and validity of modern marriages. Infidelity, careless- 
ness and callousness of either of the married partners account for 
many divorces. So also romantic love or the ‘‘-perpetual honey- 
moon"' idea sometimes results in separation of the married pair as 
soon as stern realities emerge with the birth of a baby. 

It is curious to note that modern individualism has led to ` very 


23° On Liberty, by Mill, Everyman’s edition, p 137. 
30 Society, by MacIver and Page, p. 254. 3 Ibid, p. 957. 
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astonishing theories. Thus Bertrand Russell ues s2 that ^ mar- 
riage should not be expected to exclude other sex rélations, there ' 
should be no interference with mutual freedom in marriage, adultery 
in itself should not be a ground of divorce” Even if we admit 
this Russellian ethics, it is right to maintain shat Westermarck, = 
that even Russell cannot but support a divorce when adultery implies 
“a deliberate preference for another person, on the “whole, to the 
husband or wife, as the case may -be’’. Further, ithe Russellian 
ethics cannot be imposed. If Bar are prepared io welcome 
their wives committing adultery with others, then sermons of Russell 
are superfluous; if not, there is no reason why they should accept 
his advice. i i 
| Let us now peep into the so-called socialistic theories of marri- 
age. We can take up, for example, the’ one warmly blessed by 
H. G. Wells in the following words **—‘‘ Socialism, ifi is anything 
more than a petty tinkering with economic relationships, is & re- 
nucleation of society. The family can remain only as a biological 
fact. Its economie and educational autonomy are inevitably doomed, 
The modern state is bound to be the ultimate guardian of all children 
and if must assist, replace or subordinate the parent as supporter, 
guardian and educator’’. Is this not a theory of marriage which 
becomes socialistic only at the cost of making men and women too 
much individualistic? 

Modern individualism is eating into the vitals of the family. 
In the name of cultural improvment through free mixing * modern ' 
women are trying to be superficially attractive tó men. If a very slight 
restraint is sought to be put on them, they threaten rebellion, taking 
it as a remnant of the old barbarous.tyranny of men over iwomen. 

There are, however,. some sociologists who deny that the modern 
family is breaking down under the pressure of individualism. They 
argue that the much advertised instability of modern families i is due 
_ to the replacement of coercion by co- -operation in the married couples. 
Maclver and Page argue that the modern family is; ; undergoing a 
metamorphosis during which it is rejecting its former superfluous 
functions but concentrating on its essential ones which arg primarily 
biological. This biological function is the function of procreation 
and has made the family the specialized organ for | perpetuating 
society. Of course, they admit that the number of unstable families 


32 Rassll quoted by Westermarck, The future of marriage «n Western Civilization, 
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and various other problems will “go on increasing for some time ; 
becuase, they think that “these are the by-products of man’s 
‘attempt to evolve a new type of pattern of human relationships °’, i 
Many other noted American writers ascribe the cause of RE 
divorces in the U.S.A. to the transitory stage of her social evolution. 

But we stil think that something is wrong somewhere in the 
modern family-life. The ved fact that sociologists admit the need 
of new values or “ mores’ for arresting the undesirable tendencies 
of the modern family proves’ how anxious are the recent writers to 
demand a stable, integrated, happy family as the best primary unit of 
the modern state, eSex-adjustment for all disharmonies through 
psychiatry, social welfare movement and an all-round sound education 
are the suggestions of MacIver and Page mitigating the bad tendencies : 
affecting modern family-life. 

The modern state has also undertaken various steps to control the 
problems of modern familiés. It is fixing the minimum age of mar- 
riage, enforcing monogamy and so on. It has recognised that divorces 
must be allowed in some cases where the married couples fail to adjust 
themselves as partners ina family. Itis right that this should be 

so ; for, otherwise, worst tyranny by the husband over the wife and 
worst hatred of&he wife for the husband will prevail below the surface 
of a purely legal relation. Further, the modern state is closely watch- 
ing how the establishment of nurseries and kindergarten agencies are 
reducing the influence of a useful and pleasant discipline in the 
‘development of children. Actually this resulted in the alarming 
inerease of juvenile delinquency in Soviet Russia just before the 
second World War. A noted child-psychologist has said—‘‘A good 
home is the best medicine we can prescribe for a socially sick child." 
Perhaps it is due to the aim of consolidating decaying families and’ 
encouraging parents to rear up their children properly that the govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia passed the Marriage Law of 1944 providing for, 
family allowance to parents with 3 or more children.?* The government 
of Sweden grants housing and other facilities for similar purposes. 

There are some, psychologists who favour state.control of child- 
edueation; they argue that due to their ownership-complex, parents 
_fail to become the best educators of their children. This point also 
requires serious consideration. If it is admitted, then it would revolu- : 
tionize the modern individualistic family by introducing a socialistic 
tendency in its fold. 


35 Society, by Maclver and Page, p. 272. 
3$ Vide the Decree issued on July, 8, 1944 by the A of the Supreme Soviet, 
(Quoted by Maclver and Page, Society, p. 255 foot note), 
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We conclude that the future of the modern family largely depends l 
on the relation that husband aid wife bear to the economie system. 
‘If they are absolutely independent of each other ini the matter of 
ownership of property and incomes, even then, the law of inheritance 
wil have its counterpart in some legal liability of the husband for 
economic activities of the wife and vice versa. To make this liability 
real and precise, the law will require the registration! of mariages 80 
that there may be no difficulty of imposing the liabilily | on the exact 
person. Moreover, social conscience or the moral sense of society may 
require a formal act of marriage before the parties begin to live as 
husband and wife. From the: humanitarian point of view, as well as 
from the point of view of social progress and peace; the state will 
certainly be increasingly interested in the conditions of children or in 

their relation with their. parents. The state might hold parents 

responsible for mentally deformed children and punish them for any, 
neglect to bring them up „properly. It may also try to regulate 
population so that the level cf full employment may: be maintained. 
All these possibilities speak of the necessity of a leg gal regulation of 
marriage by some sort of a registration in future as at present, 


Westermarck?” points out that due to the mingling of sensual and 
spiritual factors in sexual love, the desire for procreation is likely to 
ripen the desire for a stable family-life. The continuation of marriage 
as an institution is, therefore, beneficial both to the individual and to 
society. 

It is quite refreshing to note that the importance. ‘of the family in 
the web of the modern state has been frankly admitted in recent 
constitutions. Thus, the Preamble to the constitution of the Fourth 
- French Republic, 1946 runs as follows :—‘‘The nation ensures to the 
individual and the family the conditions necessary to their develop- 
ment.” ** Article 98 of the new Italian Constitution of 1947 declares 
that the family is a natural social unity. Article 411) of the new 
Irish Constitution more forcefully and elaborately declares that ''the 
state recognises ihe family as the natural, primary and fundamental 
unit group ‘and as a moral» institution possessing inalienable and’ 
imprescriptible rights, antecedent and superior to all positive law." 


Mill’s review of the rights of women foresees manyi, modern after- 
maths affecting the family to-day. His attempt tol give women a 
place of honour in the family and in the state is bold and sincere. 
35 The Future of Marriage in Western Civilization, p. 265. l 
33 The Constitution of the Fourth Republic, by Malezieux andi | Rousseau, translated 
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Yet he hesitates to lend a direct: support to divorce till he has heard : 
the views of free women on this subject. But he should not be mis- 
understood. This hesitation of Mill might have been due to his 
dislike for dogmatic statemants. It might also be due to his attem pt 
to avoid the present-day tussle between Individualism and Collectivism 
nob only in the state but also in the family. He wants to make tha 
family a well-knit co-operative unit. His prescriptions, very radical 
-in the age in which he lived, sparkle in the expansive gloom of modern 
family unrest. The modern mind understands the impossibility to 
e find out an a priori solution between Individualism and Collectivisrn 
in the family in all its political or ethical bearings. It must seek it in 
the empirical plane and keenly watch how the family moves forward 
in spite of occasional setbacks. This empirical approach and rational 
outiook combined with an optimistic faith in human progress constitute 
a nice adventure of the human mind, and this adventure is chiefly 

. Mill's. 
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MODERN ENGLISH POETRY AND 
POSITIVE BELIEF | 


 MIHIRRUMAR SEN, M.A. I 
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EXPOSITION : 


Modern Poetry has been compared by Dr. Iolo Ai Richards to 
a collection of daliahs which have no sticks. In Science and Poetry, 
he writes, ‘over whole tracts of natural e:motiona! response we are 
today. like a bed of daliahs, whose sticks have been removed. The 
sticks are our beliefs’. The poetic mind, according to Dr. Richards, 
has lost its integrity in consequence of the overwhelming changes 
that Lave taken place around it—the disintegration of the family, ` 
the gradual destruction of -the capitalist class, etc. Modern poetry is 
devoid of a positive belief in any ideology or ideal. This is a grave 
charge and we are to consider it. Has modern poetry: been divorced 
from faith in view of the changing world conditions?  , | "E | 

At the outset, let us see why the literature of a country mušt 
change in view of the changing world conditions., This is because 
life and poetry are inseparable. Whether interpreted as ‘criticism’? 
of life, or its . ‘representation’ in an idealistic; or realistic 
fashion, or as the most appealing form of ‘Expression of the totality — 
of experience, or a purely “aesthetic presentation’ of all that is, 
literature, taken comprehensively and viewed from the! right stand- 
point, bas life as the, stuff it is made of. Life setsiin motion the 
specialised activity of the literary artist as an inspiring! force. Life, 
in other words, is unto literature, both à law and an impulse. A 
particular litterateur's work 1s his answer to the questions that the . 
sphinx of life has set him. And, in periods of transition from one 
age to another, the connexion between life and letters becomes 
closer than in normal times. 

This has been the case with English gui. English litera- 
ture, more . specifically English poetry, has re-acted to the contempor- . 
aneous conditions of society, to the prevalent values attached to all 
worldly things. In the very early years of the Elizabethan Age; 
the dynamic force of individuality realised itself by; f smashing all. 
outward forms. Consequently, the characteristic hero ini Marlowesque 
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& Shakespearean plays was the absolute prince, with his splendid 
public life. The iambic rhythm, expressing the heroic nature of 
the burgeois illusion in terms of the ancient world, flowered luxuri- 
antly. It indicated the free and boundless development of the 
personal will. In the Jacobean age, later on, the absolute monarch 
became a corruption-producing force. As a result, the poet's mind ' 
preferred the private life of the country to.the public life of the court. 
The blank verse of Webster portrayed the decline of princeliness. 
Then came the counter-puritan reaction during 1650-88. There was 
bourgeois alliance with the aristocracy instead of with the people. , 
The poetic form also indiedted its readiness to compromise by 
moving within the boundary of the heroic couplet. It became 
measured or rational. So on and so forth. In this way we can 
easily establish that social conditions are the origin of poetic in- 
spiration. Art is for life's sake. What causes a change in the 
office of inspiration -of poetry is usually not a revolt on the part of 
poetry itself against the tyranny of the social sentiments, but the 
absorption of poetry by a new social sentiment which uses it as its 
aggressive weapon against the old. Poetry, that is literature, is, 
in this way, an instrument for dramatising the historical oe 
between an old social sentiment and a new. 

bus m 


' Aanes OF THE PoErRY OF THE VICTORIAN AND GEORGIAN ERAS. 


"Now. we come to the second question which is nonetheless impdr. - 
tant—how has modern English poetry reacted to the transitional / 
periods in modern English History ? 

. We all know in the Romantic period English poets had retained 
their belief ‘in the general values of thing in view of the changing 
socio-political condition of life. Itis not necessary here to dwell at 
length on this subject. ‘We shall, for our purpose, start from the 
Victorian. Era in. English literature. The long period over’ which 
Queen Victoria's reign extended was in oneasense the most remarkable 
in the history of’ the world. So far as the English-speaking races . 
were concerned; they witnessed a material and moral progress which 
had no perallel. During Queen Victoria’s reign the population of 
Great Britain doubled itself; the national dividend became three-fold; 
trade six-fold. The first railways had been built; the first steam- 
ships had been made. Men began to worship power rather than 
beauty. During! this period of advance of science, a spirit of in- 
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terrogation arose in men "mds The attitude of the ' ‘new writers 
was one of challenge—challenge .of. the old values, social and moral. 
The memorable lines—‘‘There lives more faith in hónest doubt, 
believe me, than in half the creeds'' were written by Tennyson at 
atime when monarchisni, ecclesiasticism and industrial competition 
ruled. Bernard Shaw vigorously attacked the ‘old superstition of 
religion and the ‘new superstition’ of science. 


The Victorian world broke up imto pieces, each piece a belief 
once cherished, a truth once considered ‘unshakable’. New scientific 
ideas crowded in so as to make men unable to cope with them. 
Bergson and Russell superseded .Kant and Hegel. -Poets tried their 
best to keep pace wifh the changing ideas and did not lose faith. 
On his 86th birthday, Hardy wrote : | 


“ Well world, you have kept faith with me’; 
kept faith with me ; 
Upon the whole you have proved to 
much as you said you were. 
Since as a child I used to lie 
Upon the leas and watch the sky, 
Never, own, expected 1, 
That life would all be fair. 


Moreover, what' Hardy subsequently penned in defence. of. this 
belief, may be described as.the common chorus of the self—analysing 
artists of the time :— A - 

** And what is to-day,“in allusions to the present T s pağes, . 
alleged to be ‘pessimism’ is, in truth, oply questionings in the ex- ` 
ploration of reality, and is the first step towards the soul's betterment, 
and the body's also"'. 


THE GEORGIANS. ] 


In the pre-war 20th century there was introduced inu politisc, 
a new democratic note—the ‘entente cordiale’ among nations. 
Evolutionalism replaced the idea of ecclesiasticism. ; International 
economie relatións, too, became more smooth than ever and there 
were talks about forming a short of economic world federation. - 
Bridges sang with certainty and in a verse-form in which he had 
confidence, of the purity and strength of love, Masefield had an in- 
trinsic Shavian sanity when he wrote. Davidson’ tuned his poems 
to a socialistic note. Alice Meynell believed in a religion, uncon« 
taminated by dogmas or challenges. Francis Thompson, in his 
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" tormented, ode The Hound of Heaven wished to possess God in 
entirety. Most of the Georgian poets believed in evolution of a future 
which would be of lasting benefit to the human race. Some of them 
had faith in love, some in God, the rest in the inspiration and enjoy- 
men: of beauty. Yeats was a mystic realist who sang of the dream- 
lore of Ireland. | 

The World-war of 1914-18 affected iaa beliefs to a consider- 
able extent. Wells, even then, had faith in the cathartic and 
corrective effects of the war. Lawrence wrote poems in the same. 
strain, Rupert Brooke believed in the conditional glamour of war. 
Kipling supported the war from the imperialist standpoint. Owen 
developed a haired for war but at the same time cherished a hope for 
life and poetry that. cannot be missed in his lines: In other words, 


the English poetic attitude to life was an unbroken one. CN 
HI » 
T. S. ELIOT 


Then came T. S. Eliot, taking as he did, the literary world by 
storm with the publication of his The Wasteland in 1922. 

Peace was declared and the soldiers returned to their native soils, 
but- they were no longer the same dreaming patriots who had first- 
joined the war some, years back. The young soldiers, now grown 
disillusioned, shed veils of romanticism, that stil were cast in front 
of their eyes—things for them fell apart ; the centre could not hold. 
In this state of mental unrest and. doubt, dame T. S. Eliot with his 
wide reading of modern psychology, mediaeval folk-lore and ancient 
literature. He was also intimately connected with the ‘ Imagist ’ 
movement. He was also a disillusioned man writing apparently 
helplessly about life thus: Doris: —What's that life is? What is? 
(Life is Death.) E x 
a i . 

(SWEENEY AGONISTES) 


But he was not an atheist. He was a realist. In the concluding 
lines of The Wasteland he gives ample evidence, after portraying 
realistically the.state of ennui and boredom in the post-war Europe 
of his timés, of. his belief in a divine help that always comes to suffer. 
ing ànd frustrated. humanity. Eliot believes that if men give, 
sympathise and control ” they shall one day be the proud owners of a 
prosperous civilization. This subtle hint in the concluding section is 
overlooked by. some neers who give themselves away by describing 
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The Wasteland as a monument of fulitity. But in- esgence, it isa 
fountain of faith. 

In more senses than one T. S. Bliot may be said. to’ be the. 
representative poet of the immediate post-war England, He re- 
presented the educated Englishman of the times. He, like Tiresius 
whom he created, saw all and heard all and knew all that was to be 


seen and heard and known at that time. For many years he was the _ 


‘king of poets’ in England. For there was no one who could claim 
superiority in either’ matter or manner of poetry over Eliot. His 
depiction of the frustrated post-war England was as good and realistic 
as any contemporary history and one can.say he deserved the Nobel 
laureateship he won later on. Yet Hliot;even Eliot had to yield to 
circumstances. Times changed and views too. And S. Eliot, 

the myth, the idol, had to retire, ‘‘ yielding place to new °. 


IV 
< NEW Tus FOR OLD ”’ 


Eliot was, in the inmost recesses of his mind, a thoisdehbred: 
aristocrat. He could never discard his traditional acceptance of class 
difference, and his works reveal no attempt to arrive at a higher social 
concept. He soon became a lost leader in the eyes of the- younger 
poets—particularly the trio, viz. Auden, Day Lewis and Spender—- 
whose faith in the theories of crystallised labour and of;surplus value . 
clashed with Eliot’s beliefin Monarchy and in the Church as institu- ` 
tions supported by the aristocracy. The world-wide economic depres- 
sion and the success of Russia’s | five-year plan and other political 
disturbances during 1929-33 disrupted the world of thirties beyond . 
repair. Unemployment knew no ‘bounds ; strikes were being organised 
everywhere. . There were their repercussions in the fields of human: 
faith and belief. 

Poets, particularly young poets, developed an acute questioning 
temperament. They became more critical than ever. And, as ‘the 
criticism of religion is the first criticism’ (Mark), they became ‘fervent- 
ly critical. of loopholes in current’ religions. Actually, they left the 
shelter of oryanized religion for a more satisfactory refuge which they - 
found out in new revolutionary ideas—one of them, Communism. | 

The conservative Anglo- Catholicism, according to them, was an 
obstacle in the path of truthy and creative knowledge. Superstitious 
belief in authority and in the taboos of the twentieth CORDE had no 
meaning for the modern artist. 

7—1799P—V 
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© Put off these gods, put off those- goods. 
That on your backs you bear."' 


There in-again we find that “though belief in traditional religion ` 
was discarded, it shifted elsewhere. It was a case of ringing out the 
old and ringing in the new. Human standards, being raised in 


. Russia, gave the young poets a vision of the promised land. They 


| were confident that out of the welter of class distinction and the dis- 
, integrating effects of dpe Ppa ONa religion, a new social order wouid 
evolve : 


““ But far above and far as sight endures: 
Like whips of anger 
With Lightning’s danger 
"There runs the quick prespective of the future. | 
(Spender- Eyton) d 
They visualized 


F 


* New styles of architecture, a change of heart "' 
(Auden) 


The — of this schoo] shows i a definite and sedit change in 
the theme and treatment of, poetry. They not only had great hopes 
in the future of civilization but also exhorted to’ action those who. 
read their poems. Day Lewis, who used his verses as vehicle for > 
propagating to his readers his constructive ideas, had his own reasons 
for doing so. In A Hope for Poetry, he writes :— 

'“ The bourgeois critic must remember that there is no reason 
why ‘poetry ‘should. not also be propaganda. The effect of invocation, 
of poetry, and ót propaganda, is to create a state of mind, and it is not 
enough to say that poetry must do unconsciously what propaganda 
does consciously, for that would Be to dismiss all didactic poetry, from 
that of the Bible downwards.”’ 


As a matter of interest, Day Lewis was the only member of 
this, famous modernist Trio, who was a member of the Communist 
party of’ Great Britain which his use of the words ‘bourzeois’ and 
‘propaganda’ suggest. Spender invites his comrades -to rebuild the 
world, to rebel against the exploiters and against organized religion, 
so that a new and just human society may be born. He bad great 
faith in a' properly conducted revolution. He believes that only 
after a great struggle against the heavier odds of ‘a corrupted world- 
order, can the new fighters achieve their end, that is, see the brave 
new world of their dreams. So he bids his comrades to: 
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** Drink from here energy and only energy, ! 

As from the electric charge of a battery." | 

i 


Spenglers’ The Decline of the West for sometime did some anti- . 
propaganda and the heads of some people were turned to; that despair- 
ing bend of mind. Butit was hard to hoodwink all propi for ali 
time, and soon people were made -to see, that they had, along with 
Spengler, so long been iooking at things from the wrong; end of the 
telescope. To Spender certainly goes a share of the thanks due for 
this. 

In The Destructive - Element, Spender (on p. 222) warns his 
fellow writers thus:— 4 


“The question : is whether this depairing stage i is now over, 
whether it is possible now for the artist to discover a system of values 
that are not purely ‘subjective and individualistic, but objective and 
social: and in.the world of a society outside the artist i in the same 
way as nature is real." 


Auden believed that the root of the modern disease, infecting 
all social units, lurked. inside our maladjusted personalities and of 
will-power, In the beginning of The’ Dance of Death, the Announcer 
825 :— : . ` 

“We present to you this evening the picture of dhs decline of a. 
class, of how its members dream of a new life, but secretly desire 
the old, for oe is death inside them. We show you that death 


as a dancer.’ | 


He deemed it necessary to take recourse to the unifying spirit 
of love. To’ recover from this decaying spirit in the form of an 
epidemic, he prescribes ‘‘love’’, in the prologue to Look, ‘Stranger. 


l 


‘t O love, the interest iiself i in thoughtless heaven, 
Make simpler daily the beating of man’s heart} : within, 
There in the ring where name and image meet} ; 

Inspire them with such a longing.a will'make his thought. 
Alive like patterns a murmuration of saring 
Rising in joy over. worlds unwillingly weave . - 
Some possible dream, long coiled in the ammonite’ s slumber 

. Is uncurling, prepared to lay on our talk and kindness . 
The Military silence, its surgeon’ s idea pain. 


i 


But the path must be chosen here and now and! then trodden 
on at break-neck-speed for , : 


t 
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m History to the defeated 
May say Alas pu cannot help. nor pardon." 
(Spain) 


So, be up and doing. This is an epoch of evil. That is what | 
Auden. had found out when he, along with. Christopher Isherwood 
used to work as reporters in different parts of Europe and America. 
But Auden felt confident that man had an innate power to win over 
circumstances ; 


^" Man is changed by his living ; but not fast enough”, 


In his prose writings also Auden has left a clear Bump of bis: 
signature, for instance, in the following lines. 

‘The history of life on this planet is the history of the -ways in. 
which ute has gained control over and freedom within its environ- 
ments.’ 


(I Believe by Auden, & Others—p. 18) , 


Men are changed by what they do; so go ahead hell for Jathar 
even.if you are not in topholè fettle, for, | 
“ Yesterday the TR of dynamos and turbines 
_. The construction of railways in the colonial desert; 
Yesterday the classic lecture — ! 
On the origin of mankind. Buti today. the — E 
Yesterday the belief in the absolute value of Greece, 
The fall of the curtain upon the death of a hero; s ` 
Í Yesterday the Prayer to the Sunset A WR ln 
And the adoration of madinen.. But today ihe struggle : 
Tomorrow thé exchanging of tips on the breeding of terriers, 
The larger election of chairman, í 
. By the sudden forest of hands. But today the struggle. ”’ 
BEN (Spain) 


X Apart from a faith in the communistic principles, these modern 
poets had also faith in the integration of our personality. Their 
works—particularly those of Auden who was the most famous of the 
trio-show how poetic belief shifted gradually from outer regions to . 
the inner réalms of mind and heart. In their later writings, the 
modern poets áre revealed -as profoundly serious thinkers, meditating 
_upon time, death, love and other fundamental themes of poetry. 
Modern man, tired of the taboos, superstitione and the various ‘odds 


| 
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and ends’ ọf their lives, eaeht to have felt relieved at the simplicity 
` of modern poetry, inspite of its occasional obscurity. i 


This obscurity may be attributed to the. substitution ' of the cus- 
tomary logical sequence by an emotional sequence in their verse-- 


pattern. This, in turn, may. be attributed to a distrust of logic . 


and traditional axiomatic belief as io the poetic form; on the part 
of the poets, who. had become by that time more introvert than they 
had ever been. They withdrew to the private underworld ‘of their 
mental conflicts, dreams and ali that. And they deliberately brought 
in -allusions to those events in their writings. As: ja result, the 
perpetual interplay of an obscure personal languager-very often in 
the form of soliloquies—with ihe accepted language of poetry, 
was externally confusing. The readers, unaccustomed to the appar- 
ent absence of logical continuity and the change of level: in the dialogue 
processes, were mystified, not a little. CE 

There was also the application of the film-direotor’ 8 device of's a 
series of unconnected ‘shots’ to produce a sequence’ of inter-dependent - 
events. Ynfortunately their superficially connected i images were often 
a strange blend of private and public. meaning and: fell flat on the 
common reader so much so that the latter was not unoften apt to 
dab modern poetry ag obscure, beliefless and dull. | In reality, of 
course, these devices were not nove]. They were in ‘line with, will 
Shakespeare’s handling of the plot and the under-plot and also with the 
great Donne’s two-level poetic talks. So we see that there was no 
real confusion or lack of belief in the poets’ minds but there was a 
determination to build up a new method of literary appeal, to liberate 


poetry from its formal shackles of long standing. These poets were — 


seeking an inner. centre which at the same time shoüld be.related to 
‘outer reality. Ceil Day-Lewis, known to children all the world over 
as Nicholas Blake, author of thrillers, writes in A H ope for Poetry 
(pp. 29-31) :— 

** Even in the midst of the tornadoed Atlantic of uy being do I 
"T still centrally disport in mute calm.’’ The. modern poet, there- 
fore, is a profoundly serious thinker, if he is not anything else.: He 

Is seriously thinking even about the verse pattern. in which his adsis 
will have to be released to the public. He believes in what he writes 
and, he believes that the way in which he. writes his poems will : 
appeal to readers and will be a deviation from the beatén irack. 


Contemporary poets, it may also be noted, offer a united front in’ 


their beliefs regarding the future world—order and poetic technique. 
They always speak in the first person plural in their prose writings. 


i 
3 
1 
p 
) 
* 
K. 
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They all believe that a social revolution isa '' must”; ; the artists 
«as young men are birds of the same feather, the ultimate Godd of the 


artist is identified with that of the working class. Experience during : 


“the war as foreign correspondents, on far-off war-theatres supple- 
i mented their theoretical knowledge and hardened their grip on their 
subject-matter. In Life and the Poet, Spender writes :— 

: '* Nevertheless the task of. the poet is now as always to reveal the 
singleness of life beneath the nightinare of phenomena. However 
terrible the machines, it is certain that they are controlled by men 
with qualities similar to those of all men, and it is alsó certain that 
the path of destruction leads ultimately to self-destruction.” | 

Thus we see that Spender believed that the task of a poet was to 
create an attitude of mind which would make a new religion or the 
transformation of the existing religion- possible. What.is this 
attitude? Obviously, it consists of a belief that. life i is greáter than 


the circumstances which project themselves arourd.it. The true 
poetic belief is the faith that universal conditions of life prevail behind. 


all existing appearances. e t 


, Incidentally, we get here a re-statement of the theory of poetr y? ; 
Spender gives us the modern version of an old faith. This makes it ~ 


clear that there has been no ** complete severance ” between the 
modern poet’s poetry and all Bene as hinted by Dr. Richards. 


: CONCLUSION | 


"The results of our study may now be briefly summarised and 
viewed: as part ofa larger scheme. Our main proposition was to 
refute. Prof. Richards’ s charge of want. of belief against modern 
poetry. : r ' 

Dr. Richards holds that iom poetry is devoid of a positive 
belief in any ideology or ideal and that, more. precisely, it is the poetry 


of chaos in the sphere of beliefs. By ‘ Belief’ Dr. Richards means ) 


a consequence of human experience, which is, again, the incentive 
to literary production. This belief is essential for poets at the time 
of their poetic inspiration and, more so, in a changing world like 
" ours. It is a causative principle, not an axiomatic truth. 

Elsewhere, Dr. Richards describes, with clear-cut distinctions, 
 .the' three categories of ‘belief’ as ‘ emotional’, ‘scientific’ and 


< poetic’.’ Regarding ‘ poetic’ belief, he said that it was a conse- 


-quence of an experience and that it was an essential requirement for 
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unn deem: So, we see that in Science and Poétry, Richards 
was speaking about the poetic. belief or rather about the: absence of 
this ‘ poetic’ belief and not about any ‘ emotional,’ ‘scientific ' 

‘institutional’ faith:for the matter of that. And obviously he e 
the conclusion that belief of some kind could not be separated from 
poetry. Butin Practical Criticism Richards writes (p: 215)— À part 
from these topical connections the idea is neither believed nor dis- 
believed, nor doubted nor questioned, if is just present. Most of the 
ideas of the child, of primitive man, of the peasant, iof. ‘the non- 
intellectual world and of most poetry are in this happy condition of 
real intellectual disconneetion.''-— What, then, is his casó? Does not 
he succeed here only in contradicting himself? If most (poetry 18 in & 
state of intellectual disconnection with the belief of the! poet behind 
his idea, how can modern poetry be a special offender? | | 


Throughout this essay we have tried and brought ouf clearly the 
various * beliefs ' or * faiths ' of the so-called * modern poets”. | 

These poets believe, just as Wordsworth had done i in his day, that 
politics and science can be the subject of poetry so long as they express 
reality. They believe that the modern poet should be able to see 
beneath both’ beauty and ugliness, boredom and glory. They hold 
that a poem is a socia] document, rising out of incantation, and based 
on the principle of free individual interpretation.”’ i; | 


(Pp. 29-31; A Hope for Poetry. Ceil Day Lewis) 


The effect of invocation of poetry and of propaganda was to 
create a state of mind which would make the reader take sides with 
the poet. The old theory of poetry has not been pampered but has 
just been re-stated, having improved in the process to à considerable 
extent. The ‘ poetic belief’ shifted from the church's: aisle to the 
people’s corner. The influence of Marx and Freud have widened the 
modern poets’ outlook. Contemporary poetry has revealed new 
urgencies of feeling, a finer grasp on social realities and struck deep 
levels of human understanding. Through ihe fabric of modern verse 
runs a broad thread of.a belief in the sanctions of justice and truth 
and in the destiny of the human race. 


The modernist poets write with faith in the future of art, which ) 

they identify with social good. They also believe that '' finally it 

may be said that while no amount of technical experiment can of 

itself produce poetry, the fact of such. widespread experimentation is 

‘ some indication of poetry being in à healthy and hopeful state." 

(A Hope for Poetry ; p. 19), . j 
a 


i 
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In conclusion we can say that these modern poets have all proved 
/themselves to be believing artists—a fact best illustrated by the publi- 
cation of J Believe—an anthology of the personal philosophies of eminent 
men and women of ;modern times. There are great minor poets like 
Macneice, Dylan ,Thomas,:Roy Fuller and others: none of them 
sitting idle. It will perhaps be too premature to criticise their works 


at present. They have, most of them, doubtlessly exposed the decay. 


of certain aspects of modern civilization, but at the same time they 


have expressed a faith in its future. They all believe that poetry 


will once again sing the song of peace and prosperity. This faith is 
not a truism but a creative expression of the spirit. _The modern age, 


despite ail its struggles and sufferings, has found a new joy and: 


interior strength in the poetry RE ihe modern school. 


Round the World > ` 


Britain to have a legation at the Vatican ? — | i 


A proposal has been mooted in certain influential iole that the 
British Government and the Holy See should exchange diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, Ithas appeared strange to many that while Britain entertains 
diplomatie agents from the U.S.S.R. which is to all intents and purposes 
a hostile country, it entertains none from the Holy See which i is certainly 
friendly to British interests. It should be remembered in this connection 
that the Vatican has direct diplomatic relations with thirty- four countries 
twenty-nine of which have lesser Roman Catholic population, than Britain. 


and the Dominions happen to possess. Practically the whole of Ereneh . 


Ei 


Candda is Roman. Catholic. One-third of the population of Australia is 
Roman Catholic, and one-tenth of the population of Britain belongs to the 


: game church. In fact the British Monarch holds sway over twenty-five 


million Roman Catholic subjects. In view of this it is but appropriate 
that Britain should. now turn its back on age-old prejudice j and ‘tradition 
and interchange diplomatic legations with the Holy See, 7 

In this connection the question will arise as to the datus of the 
diplomatic representatives that Britain and the Holy See will send 
to each other's -capital. If the Pope accredites a Nuneio and the 


. Queen of England an’ Ambassador, ib may create complications. Under 


a decision of the Congress of Vienna Papal Nuncios are to be regarded as 
doyens of the diplomatic corps to which they may belong and have 


- precedence over all other members of the corps. It is, of course, true 


that Britain .was no party to this decision and Papal Nuneio at London 
may nob be given this status. That may, however, create bad feeling 
and neutralise the effect of opening diplomatic relations. ' So the better 
arrangement will be for Britain to send out to the Vatican a iopresentative 
of the status of a Minister and for the Holy See to send out to London, 
a representative of the status of an internuneio. 
| 
i 

Turkey and Greece have been for some time past included in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation of which they are now full-fledged 
members. All military problems arising out of this inclugion have not, 


Turkey and Greece in N. A. T.O -. | 


‘of course, been solved yet. The leadership of the Mediterranean 


Command for instance remains at the time of writing still controversial. 
But despite these the implications of the inclusion of Greece and Turkey 


in N. À. T, O. are unmistakable. , à 
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In 1989 Britain and France entered into defence treaty with Turkey: 
" It was, however, of limited application. It would not oblige Turkey 
to make war with the Soviet Union nor to supply bases to her friends 
for bombing Soviet territory. The circumstanees.in which the arrange- 
ment of 1989 was made had completely been transformed after the 
conclusion of the second World War. Before it, Turkey was interested ' 
in maintaining friendship with the Soviet Union and follow a policy of 
neutrality towards that neighbour. But’ once Hitler was defeated and . 
Germany was prostrate, the U. S. S. R. turned its attention to Turkey 
and the Middle East. In fact in 1946. a war of nerves was started by 
the Soviet Union against Turkey and about the same time communist 
- guerrillas onan the very life of Greece as an apAonieed sovereign - 
„State. 

.In.view of this’ changed situation the U.S. A, adopted what has 
' become known as Truman Doctrine and provided aid to both Turkey 
and. Greece. This was not regarded as sufficient by these two countries. 
With N. A. T. O. brought into being, they wanted, to be ineluded in it. 
In fact in "April, 1950, they formally applied for membership. Butvat. 
the tinie their application was supported by Italy alone. A few months 
later they were, of course, invited to be associated with the organisation 
only in respect of planning Mediterranean defence. But Turkey could 
not appreciate this attitude which excluded her from full membership. 
Actually opposition came both from Britain and ‘from Scandinavian — 
and Benelux countries. The attitude of U.S. A. was rather neutral. 
Scandinavian and Benelux countries opposed the entry of Greece and 
- Turkey and particularly of Turkey on two grounds. The first was military, . 
and strategic.. They thought the Organisation should not be spread too 
far and wide. That would only entail too great a military responsibility 
for them to bear. Secondly, they pointed out that N. A. T. O, was not 
merely a military but cultural organisation as well and there was very 
little in common between the cultures of these countries and that of ` 
Turkey.. Britain followed a policy .of her own. She wanted to set up 
a separate organisation for the Middle East and in that. Greece and 
Turkey | ‘might be included ae ‘with such other countries as Jordan, 
Israel and Egypt. 

In the face ‘of this opposition Turkey approached U. S. A. for some 
closer bond ‘between the two countries. Turkish Ambassador — at 
Washington proposed that U..S. A. should be a party to the 1989 Treaty. 
The American Government, however, found that it would not help it 
in any way in making Turkish territory a .base for bombing operations 
against Transcaucasian oil fields, industries in the Urals and Russian 
. supply lines. _ So ‘some other alternative. must be found. The U. $. 
Government becüme convinced that the only solution consisted in the 
inclusion of Turkey and Greece as full-fledged members i in the N. A. T. O. 
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As regards objection from Scandinavian and Benelux countries, they 
were practically brushed aside as of little significance. And as for the 
organisation of separate Middle East Defence, it was foun id that difft. 
culties facing Britain there were almost insuperable. First; of all there | 
was that hostile relationship between Israel and her Arab: ‘neighbours. 
Secondly, Egypt was definitely hostile to "any plan of otganigation which 
- did not provide for withdrawal of British troops from Egyptian soil and 
recognise the authority of the Egyptian Crown in Sudan, In view of 
of this situation, Turkey and Greece were “at last. admitted to the | 


N. A. T. O.- I 


. Spain and the Democratic World. ' | l i 


-> Spain eame under Dictatorship in 1939 after a protradied civil war 
which ravaged that land for years. In fact it was for long the battle- 
ground of two rival ideologies. The Nazis of Germany and the Fascists 
of Italy sent arms and volunteers to fight on-the side of Franco while 
the U. S. S.R. gave every support. to the leftist forces: | Britain and 
the U. S.'À. kept officially aloof and dacidod: nob to supply arms to 
Spain. .This policy which was apparently one of neutrality actually 
helped the Franco side and assisted his final victory. “The motive behind 
the adoption of this policy in Britain was clear to all. The! Chamberlain: | 


^. Government did nob want to anlagonise the . Fascist powers and help 


leftist forces to get the upperhand in Europe. But when in September, 
1989 Poland was invaded by Germany and Britain and France declared 
war against the latter, there was grave anxiety in democratic circles, as 
-to the possible line. of action which Franco’s Spain, might take. The 
anxiety further deepened after the fall of France in 1940. Britain 
sent out to Madrid a former Minister of Foreign. Affairs, Lord Templewood 
(Sir Samuel Hoare) as Ambassador and the French Government sent in’ 
that capacity a person who was still then a national héro, Marshal | 
Petain. It was, howéver, nob because of iheir persuasion but because 
of the internal condition of Spain that Franco, ‘though, seemingly friendly 
' towards the Nazis and Fascists, maintained his country’ s neutrality, 
Spain was by that time completely exhausted and it would have been . 


i . 


E 


suicidal for her to become a belliger ent.’ | 

After. the defeat of Germany and the elimination of! fascist rule in : 
Italy, the necessity for wooing Franco was no longer there! Antagonism 
towards dictatorship was now widely prevalent. Franco ‘rule in Spain 
. was now regarded. as the last survival of , fascism which showed its head 
for the first time in Europe in 1922'by Mussolini’s march on Rome-and 
reached its, acme when Hitler crushed ,Czech independénce and later 
proceeded to. do the same in' Poland. It was now argued. that this last 
stronghold of a political ideology which had so violently disturbed the 
peace oi. Europe should also be stormed and Spain ‘retuned to the fold 
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| of democracy. But no military steps were taken in this direction, though 
otherwise Franco was given to understand that democratic governments 
were no friend of his. They even went to the length of breaking off 
diplomatie relations with his government. | 

This eordoning off of Spain as if it were a plague spot could not long 
fib in with conditions gradually created by the cold war between the 
Soviet Union and the Democratic world. In the United States Catholic ` 
sections of the population were never unfriendly towards Franco, - Other 
groups of people also became increasingly convinced that in the new 
changed circumstances in which communism was the chief danger it 
was not only useless but harmful to keep Franco at arm’s length. In 
Britain prejudice was stronger but there also it began to melt. There 
are many people now in that country who are of the view that Spain 
should now be treated as a-friend and made an effective ally by being 
included in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. They point to 
Portugal. It is also as good a dictator country as Spain. It has, however, 
been admitted as an ally while Spain has been treated asa pariah. This 
position is illogical’ and should be rectified. That this point of view is 
rapidly gaining ground is illustrated by. the step the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations has recently taken. In the teeth of opposi- 
tion of Communist members, it has admitted Spain to the UN ESCO. 
‘So Spain may soon stage a come-back to the Comity of Nations. i 
Ministry of Justice in Britain. | 
. - More than thirty years ago a Committee on the Machinery of Govern. 
ment which was presided over by the late Lord Haldane recommended 
‘the establishment of a Ministry of Justice in Britain. This recommenda- 
tion was, of course, a part of the general recommendation of the Commi- 
ttee for reorganising the structure of the British Cabinet. The proposal 
has not been given effect to as yet. At the present time, however, a 
demand has gone forth from certain sections of the péople for establishing 
a Ministry of Justice. One of the important arguments advanced in favour 
of this reform i is that the present Law officers namely the Lord Chancellor: 
and the Attorney-General are too overworked and a portion of their respon- 
 Sibility should be transferred to a Ministry of Justice. The Lord Chan- 
cellor is required on the Woolsack in ordinary meetings of the House of 
Lords for most days in a week. He has again to preside over the House 
of Lords when it sits as the Supreme Court of the country, He has 
further to preside over meetings of the Judicial Committee of the Privy . 
Council. He has again to attend Cabinet meetings as regularly as any 
other member of that august body. Besides, it is through his office that 
Justices of the Peace, “‘the great unpaid", numbering nearly 25,000 are 
appointed, The list of duties’ just enumerated is formidable. The 
appointment of County Judges and Justices of the Peace and similar 
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other administrative duties may very well be withdrawn from the Lord 
Chancellor and handed over to a Minister of Justice. : 

Certain duties performed by the Home Office may similarly be vested 
in the proposed Ministry. For instance it is the Home Office which . 
exercises general oversight of the 1000 Courts whose members are 
appointed by the Lord. Chancellor. The -Home Office again appoints 
the ‘Director of ,Publie Prosecution, who, however, works under the 
supervision of the Attorney-General. The appointment may be vested 
in the Ministry of Justice. Many appointments are yalso made by the 
Judges. For instance Masters of the King’s Bench Division are appointed 
by the Lord Chief Justice and Master of the Rolls alternately. The 
Master of Crown Office, the Assistant Registrar of the: ‘Court of Criminal 
Appeal and Clerks of Assize are appointed by the Chief Justice who and 
the Master of the Rolls appoint also their own , Secretarios. The' Clerks of 
the Probate Registry are again appointed by the President of the Probate 
Division. These’ appointmenis may also be transferred to the Ministry 
of Justice when constituted. Administrative justice has made con- 
siderable headway in Britain and Administrative Tribunals have been 
established in considerable number. General oversight of these bodies 
should also be vested in the Ministry of Justice. 


: Bo there is an excellent 
case for the reform suggested, 


New Japan 


Japan is no longer an occupied territory. The treaty into which she 
entered with the U. S. A., Britain and other countries has been ratified 
and given effect to. With the withdrawal of the Occupation authorities 
from Japan, she.is now a free and sovereign state again, It is, of course, 
true that as a ‘result of anew treaty with the U. $, A. American forces 
will be allowed to continue in Japan. It is likely that as’ a result of 
similar arrangement British and other Commonwealth forces will also 
continue to have the benefit of the Japanese base for operations i in Korea, 
The Soviet Union has not been a party to the treaty with Japan. In 
view of this the position of the Russian occupying authorities in Tokyo 
. has become dubious and even untenable. It is true that the Soviet Union 
_has not recognised the sovereign status which J apam has again attained. 
But still the U. S. S. R. must recognise it dé factó and transform the 
Occupation office into a commercial agency or sorhething like that. 

New Japan has many problems to face. One of them is certainly 
the increasing population of the country. It must 'be remembered that 
at the time she bombed Pearl Harbour, the Japanese Government held 
sway not only over the islands which made up Metropolitan Japan, but 
also over the Riyukiyu islands, Formosa and a large number of other 
islands in the Pacific. Even then Japan was finding it difficult to meet 
the problems of over-population. . That was one of the reasons why 
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Manchuria was grabbed in the thirties. The war, of course, has taken 
its toll but still ab the present time Japan has eightyfive millions souls 
to look after. Sooner or later this huge population is bound to tell 
upon the external policy of the ea Government whether it likes 
it or not. 

In pre-war days J apan’ 's leadership was supplied . as much by members 
of: *old families as also by enterprising officers of thé Army and Navy . 
who: might not necessarily have sufficient advantages of birth but who 
by ability and merit forged ahead and gained controlling voice over publie 
affairs, Japanese social life has now been democratised. Birth is no 
longer to count. The Army and the Navy have been demobilised. So 
from old sources: there is not to be any supply of leaders. But during 
the last six years Japanese énterprise has been developed along new 
channels, For instance trade unions have now become a common feature 
of economic life of the country and those who organise and lead these 
unions have an opportunity also of taking leadership in national affairs, 
It is true again that old industrial and. banking houses have been broken 
up but there has been a considerable development of trade and industry 
on new limes. Those who lead these industries and run the trade organisa- 
tions have also an opportunity of coming to'the forefront in national life. 
- T& is, however, difficult to say whether things will continue to develop 
along the lines chalked out during the period of occupation. It is nob 
unlikely that old traditions will reassert themselves to a considerable 
degree and old families may. stage a come-back at least in some fields of : 
national activity. The new spirit awakened by the aftermath of the 
war is, of course, not likely to be obliterated. .At the same time it may - 
be difficult to go back completely on old traditions. As a result there 
is likely to be an adjustment between the old and the new. ‘This. is, 
however, a matter of time and it will be unwise not to look for conflicts 
here and there in the next few years. 

In this connection the position of the Emperor is an TT factor. 
Before the war he was a god in whose face the people were not to look. 
It is, of course, true that this myth was the fabrication of the previous 
70 years of Japanese history. Before Restoration the Japanese Emperor 
was not a factor to be reckoned with, He was honoured as the spiritual 
head of the nation but that did not take him far. He might be actually 
régarded as a prisoner‘ of the Shogun who was the ruler. After. the 
Restoration also it took many years to create the myth of the Emperor 
being a god. Emperor Meiji, during whose reign foundations were laid 
deep and wide for the fulure glory of Japan, never behaved otherwise 
than as a human being. But already during the latter part of his reign 
deification had started. After surrender in 1945 the present Emperor - 
showed good sense in all his relations with the Occupying authorities 
and thereby. not only saved his own throne but softened the treat. 
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ment of his subjects by the Occupying authorities. He completely 
went back upon the theory that he was a god-placed onia high pedestal 
-above his people. He behaved and acted not only as a human being but 
asa gentleman of good birth and first class social training. It is very 
difficult to say whether it would be possible for him to maintain i in the 
future much of the informality of his present relations ‘with his people. 
There is no sign that the Japanese people respect himiless in post-war 
days than. éetore the war. This respect may again ‘depen into deifi- 
cation. The Emperor may relapse for the second time ii modern history 
into a god. Butitis likely that here also a readjustment will take place 
and the Emperor will come to occupy a position mid- -way Behween what 
he had before the war and what he has today. : 

. dé has been pointed out already, that after the war the Army and the 
Navy were disbanded. In fact in the new constitution ‘which has’ been 
saddled upon J apan by Occupation authorities there is a ban upon militari- 
sation. That is why formally there is at present no Army in the country 
- but only a police force of 75,000. Ibis true the members of these forces 
are trained on military lines and they may be on excellent nucleus of a 
new Army. Ib will, however, take time to build up an army and a navy 
adequate for the defence of the country. In view of this, for a few more 
years at least Japan will remain dependent upon American forces stationed 
in her territory for protection against Communist attack, | It is, of course, 
afact that the Japanese people are impregnated withimilitary traditions 
and it may not take many, years for them io be drilled into a tolerably 
strong and effective military machine. But this achievement also will 
certainly be dependent upon American co-operation. | So we do not look 
forward to remilitarised Japan in the near future and suspieions and 
apprehensions of the Australians in this regard appear to be without 


any SABIR 


Reviews - Blotices of Books 


Britain and the Dominions By W. R. Brock. . Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. 522. ; 


This book is the first of the a to be published inWhe British 
Commonwealth Series. It gives a bird's eye view of. the development of 
the British Empire and -provides glimpses of the internal history both of 
Britain and the different parts of the Commonwealth. ‘‘This book” the 
author observes, ''is the history of au idea. The uniqué concept of 
Dominion Status within a Commonwealth of Nations is the outcome of 
the historió need ior freedom combined with peace, for independence 
combined with à recognition; of international obligations, for common 
action without centralized control. The attainment of. these needs has 
come as the result oft many conflicting forces which can only be studied 
historically ; it is the purpose of this book to recount the experiences of the 
different nations within the Commonwealth, and to explain how the past . 
has led them into this unprecedented form of association,” 


The original -idea was to confine attention only to the white parts of 
the Commonwealth. But.the new status abtained by India, Pakistan 
‘and Ceylon has necessitated,some pages to be devoted to them as well. 
Even then treatment of those countries is only cursory. In fact in many 
places the part played by Indians has been practically ignored. ` While, 
for instance, dealing with South African development the author has not 
devoted a single line to the great struggle for racial equality carried on 
thére by Gandhiji, and others, The history of the national movement in 
India culminating’ in the transference of power in 1947 has also been 
dealt with in a very - inadequate and perfunctory manner. In fact to give |. 
any space to the activities of non-white peoples. of the Commonwealth 
was only an after-thought, That is why the later volumes announced 
in the series include those on Canada, Newzealand, Australia and South 
‘Africa but include none on non-white countries, In these volumes each 
country will be studied in details in different aspects. In a senseit is, 
of course, good that attention in this regard will be confined only to white 
members of the Commonwealth. The eastern countries and peoples have 
seldom been studied without prejudice by western scholars and writers 
and volumes regarding these countries might not'necessaril have been | 
welcome to them. i 

We cannot say that much useful purpose has been served by the 
publication of the book under review. It is neither here nor there. It 
is too scrappy for mature scholars and too wide in scope for school boys. 


i -= 
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Later volumes, each . being devoted to the iie of a particular country, 
may be more interesting.  . " ^od 


| The Struggle for Equallty—By P. S. Joshi. Foreword by Sir T 
Singh. Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay. Pp 804. Price Rs. 5-8. : 
Sir Maharaj Singh, Governor of Bombay; “was for sometime Govern- 
| ment of India’s Agent in South Africa and has ‘as such considerable . 
personal experience of the painful conditions of that country. ' In his 
Foreword he says that Mr. Joshi’ is. ably continuing the struggle which 
Gandhiji started in South Afri ca a few decades ago. From this standpoint 
the book has an interest of its own. ; 
Mr. Joshi left India for Africa in 1919, After, a short stay in Mombasa 
and other places in East Africa he went-over to South Africa where he 
settled down as a teacher and journalisi*: ‘Rejecting many lucrative 
commercial offers, he chose this vocation in order that he might serve 
better the Indian cause there. The présent. book is not actually a history 
of the Indian struggle for racial equality in “South Africa. ‘ It, however, . 
contains. many interesting and necessary facts without the knowledge of 
which it is not possible to understand what is happening in: ‘that Dominion 
today. Without delving much into past history, Mr: Joshi tells us that 
in 1855 the first request came fróm the British Governor of South Africa 
for Indian labour and in 1860 the first batch of them: landed in that 
country. The woes of Indians did not start immediately.; It was in the 
eighties that racial indignities „became their reward for devoted service 


rendered towards the develo pment of South Africa, 


The author who fells us of many aspects of later Indo- South African 
relations from personal knowledge and experience refers to the Capetown 
Agreement of 1927 and observes that somehow up to 1989 it was acted 
| up to, though its spirit was violated by the South African ‘Government i in 
many instances. Even the little that was gained from! the Agreement 
was due very largely to the patient determination of successive Indian 
Agents to make it effective. After that however, the situation rapidly 
deteriorated, and in 1946 relations had'to be broken offiby our Govern- 
ment. At the present moment many in India may be misguided by 
happenings in South Africa to believe that the ‘British élement there is 
more friendly towards Indian settlers and racial arrogance and apartheid 
corae mainly from the Boers. Mr. Joshi warns us against this myth. 
He tells us that the British element in this regard seesjeye to eye with 
the Boer people and has the same racial narrowness and intransigence. 

Mr. Joshi's book is a good background study for the Indian Problem 

in South Africa today. 1 
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Ourselves | 


"AsUTO sg Day | 


Twenty-eighth death anniversary of ‘Sir Asutosh Mookerjée was | 
celebrated very fittingly in the University on ‘the 25th instant. On 
that’ day twenty-eight years ago he passed away at Patna. His death 
came as a bolt out of aclear sky.to all in this province and. parti- 
-cularly to those who were then connected with the University i in 
one capacity or another. Post- Graduate studies ' ‘were then. young: 
Their ‘enemies were many. So ‘long as Sir Asutosh was alive they 
were kept at: arm's length and no harm , was allowed to. be done to 
the great experiment he had | undertaken in the University. It was 
apprehended that in the'absence of his leadership these enemies and ` 
detractors will come back to the fore and renew their attacks. This 
they did not fail to do. But respect for the memory of. Sir Asutosh 
and, his work proved too’ strong for their shafts. This memory has 
not yet become dim and there aré still many in the University who . 
talk of him as if he is in the, next room watching their activities and 
waiting to receive reports from-them as to. their daily work. In fact 
this memory of Sir Asutosh has been as effective an inspiration to. 
men in the University. during the, three decades which have elapsed 
since bis death as his presence was during the previous xi years 
of his active association with. this great centre of learning. 

Sri C. C. Biswas, Minister of Law in the Central Government; 
who presided over the morning function at the foot of Sir Asutosh's 
statue in Chowringhee Square referred elaborately to the influence 
which his memory: stil} exerts upon men’s mind in this country. 
‘We only pray that this influence may remain undying among us. 
At an unhappy juncture in the history of England Wordsworth 
invoked the spirit of Milton and prayed that he might be living 
at that hour. Thè people of Bengal, scattered by partition and 
demoralised by the indifference of partners and coadjutors, turn at 
this mpment to the spirit of Sir Asutosh whose towering personality 
made. this province great, its people proud and its University the 
leading centre of culture in the East. 


kd : * x * 
EXAMINATION RESULTS 


At ihe time of writing percentage of passes in the last Inter- 
mediate Examinations in Arts and Science has been published. More 
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ihan two-thirds of the candidates T failed. This colossal failure 
from year to year is.food for thinking to all of us. We have pointed 
out before and we may repeat now that to record such huge failure is 
no pleasant daty for the University authorities. Nor dbés it reflect 
any credit on them as the guardian of the intellectual intérests of this 
province. But the alternative was to give passport .to the undeserv- 
ing. That would have been more undesirable still. i 

Much of the failure is due to, „woeful , deficiency ‘in "English. 
There’ are many who- ‘think that too much. inportance should no longer 
be attached to the’ ‘learning of English and examination of answer . 
scripts in that subject should be made according to a new standard. 
This suggestion has not wholiy .appéaled to other educationists who . 
believe that as knowledge of the English. language is indispensable 
to us om more grounds than one there was no justification for 
neglecting il. In the past, examination, ót. English | papers was 
made by .a far stiffer standard but all the same a larger percentage 
of candidates came out successful: Why ‘then this deterioration 
now ? Evidently itis due to the fact that most students are noW 
far less attentive to their studies than in preyious decades. Years 
ago when the late Dr. Sudhindra Bose published inj a Calcutta 
periodical the daily routine of work of an American widergraduate 
student and the: time he devoted to studies: outside college hours, 
many students of this city were staggered, - although at that time 
they were far more serious in their studies. than their compeers 
of today. PS i 
There was a. time when in our colleges and Universities there 
was hardly any social life. Students came to the college at a stated 
hour, attended classes and then left for home. . Their only interest 
- outside study was in games and that was confined to a small section. 
Fossibly once a year a group of students would also organise a dramatic 
performance and that way create diversion for a few days. Now we 
have travelled tothe other extrenie. ‘We are having social life with a 
vengeance. John Morley once expatiated on compromise, If we 
cannot introduce it in our life and give to Caesar what is Caesar’s 
and to God what is God’s, it will be impossible for us to succeed in - 
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otification, University of Calcutta 
. PANJAB UNIVERSITY E ue. P": 
. Supplementary Nótification—Disqualification; | 
The following candidates have been disqualified from appearing at any Examination of 
the: University for using unfair means at the examinations held in 1951-under " Regula- 


tions for the conduct of Examinations ’’ and for the period as shown against each :-— . 


$ Roll. . Regd. No Name of the - District / Period for and the 


: No. . candidate.. Father's name. TInstitution. Regulation under 
xe m which disquali- 
tpm P anus fied. 
: Prabhakar Examination (May), 1951. E 
1. 1010  50.ez.467 Indra Devi Amar Nath ^ — Delbi For the years 
Gupta 1951, 1952, 
1958, 1954 and 
| 1955 under 
S Regulation 13. 
9. 1695 51. 9z. Kumari Janak Krishan Chand : Pepsu l Do. 
19386/A Bedi <. Bedi, : 
B.V Sc. (III Year) Examination (Feb.), 1951." 
1. 1 .48.2.95 Balvant Singh S. Kartar Singh. Pb. Veteri- For’ the years 
E eerie. a i nary Col- 1951, 1952, and 
r lege, 1953 under Re- 
Hissar. gulation 12. ' 
: B.V.Sc. (Final Year) Examination (Feb.), 1951 
1. 93 48. pvc. 99  Amolak Ram Daulat Ram Pb. Veteri- For the year 
` Puri Puri nary Col. 1951 only under 
lege, Regulation 
Hissar. 11(b). 
B.Com. Part I Examination (June), 1951. 
1. 56 48. dj. 1491 Madan Lal L. Amar Nath University For the year 


Saggi Saggi College of 1951 only under 
à Commerce, Regulation 
Dalhousie.''! 11(b). 


Solan (Simla Hills). | BHUPAL SINGH, 
The 11th February, 1952. Registrar. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
i Supplementary Notification—Disqualification. 


The following candidates have been disquasified from appearing at any Examination 
of the University for using unfair means at the Examinations held in 1950 and 1951 under 


i MM for the conduct of Examinations ° and for the period as shown against 
each :— 


. X Roll 
Z No. 
cà 
i 502 
]- 5L 
9. 54 
8. 4891 3 
4. 6076 
1.. 8656 
2, 4802 
3.. 6383 
4. 8591 
5. 8626 
6. ‘9761 
7. 711896 
8- 


Regd. No. 


“48. adj. 20. 


48: iu 92 


48. P. 118 


50. ez. 5204 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name of the 
candidate. 


48. dm. 324 Gurdip Singh 


Pr 
¢ 


‘Bimla Devi 


Jagjit Kaur 
'Johal 


Baldev Sing 
Sheel ' i 


Banarsi Lal 
. Batura f 


, 
z St a 


Father's name. 


S. gc po 


Singh 


r * 
t 


Intermediate Examination (Sept.), 1950. 


Ch. Tirath Das 


pabieey Singh | Johal Jul- 


8. duis Biag 


; Pt. Kishan 
Chand Batura 


District. 


Taiepnedials Examination Capri, 1950, 


Ferozep ur 


^ 


Gurdaspur 


lundar 


Pepsu 


Karnal 


: Intermediate Examination (April), 1951. 


51 ez. 6720’, 


| 48 ha. 347 


48A /ha. 3L 
49. mr. 25 


48. rb. 48 


48/ 4. K.L, 
49 


49. Al. 118 


11899 . 49. Al. 219 


"Hanse Bir 
Singh 


Prithvi Raj 
Saini à 


Prem Chandra 


Nirmal Kumar 
Ojha 


Basti Ram 
Verma 


Daljit Singh | 
Gil . 


Jagdish Raj 


Chahalvi 


Raghubir Lal 


S. Dhian Singh Delhi 


5^ 


Tej Ram Saini 
Arjan Dass 
Jethi 


Pt. Human 
Chand Ojha 


Ram Chand Ji 


Verma 


Uiagar Singh 
Gil 


Bhagwan Das 


Babu Ram 


Amritsar 


Jullundur 


` M. R. Col- 


lege, 
Fazilka 


Do. 


Lyallpur 
Kh. Col- 
lege, 


J ullun dur 


Árya  Col- 


lege, 


Ludhiana. 


Do. 


138 


Period for and 
` the Regulation 
under which dis- 

qualified. , 


For the years 
1950, 1951, 

' 1952, 1958 and 
1954 under Re- 
gulation 13. 


For the years 
1950, 1951 and 
1952 under Re- 
gulation 12. 


Do. 


For the we Jears | 
1950, ~~" 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 
1954 under Re- 
gulation 138. 


Do. 


For the years 
1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954 and 1955 
under Regula- 
tion 13 


For the years 
1951 and 1952 
under  Regula- 
tion 14(a). 


For the year 1951 


only under Re- 
gulation 11(b). 


For the year 
1951 only under 
Regulation 18. 


For the years 
1951, 1952 and 
1958 under Re- 
gulation 19. 

For ihe years 
1951, 1952, 

1953, 1954 aud 
1955 under Re- 
gulation 13.. 


Do. 


d 
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t E Regd. No, , ^' Nam Father's name. —— District Reasons. 
9. 14928 19. bms. 65 Om Parkash Wazir Chand B. M. Col- For the: year 
l Katyal i lege, 1951 only under 
, Simla. . Regulation 18. 


B. A., B.Se, Examination, (April), 1951. 


1. 5180 48. ga. 46 Raja Ram Thaker Kam Ferozepur For the years 
s - 1951, 1952 and 

1953 under Re-7 

gulations 12 | 


and 18 

9. 9859" 48 rh,+42 Rameshwar- Das: Pat Ram Dass M. R. Col For the ‘year 
i Chaudhry i |: — lege, 1951 only nnder 

p Fazilka Regulation 

à : " ii(b) 

8.. 0036 48.dm.20 Gian Chand Sarwan Dass D. M. Col- For the years 
Sehgal . Sehgal | lege, 1951, 1952. 
i Moga 1658, 1954 and 
1955 under Re- 

ca BS l gulatiqn 18. 
4. 10884 47ez. 384  AmritLal © ` Bulaqdi Ràm — Doaba Col. For the years 


Premi, -y Chopra lege, Jul- 1951, 1959 and 
Er 209 lundur. 1958 under Re- 
' gulation 12. 


The following candidates have been disqua lified as being not- fit and proper persons to 
be admitted to any future examination :— 


- Intermediate Haamindtion (Sept.), 1950, 


1. 8785 50. ez. Vajinder Kaur Dewan Singh Delhi Secured a bogus . 
` ~ 34881 . pass card in 
: -respect of the 
4 Matriculaticn 
i x ss nud Examination, 
p 8s | | 1948. 


Intermediate Examination (April), 1951. 


1. 11179  49.dm.165 Jasbir Singh’ S. Bachan Singh D. M. Col- Impersonation. 
| Gill ^ Gill lege, Moga 


B.A./ B.Sc. Examination (April), 1950 


1. 4820 Dev Datt Chiman Lal Delhi Secured admis- 
“goes sion to the Srd 
i , year class of 
the Camp Col- 

lege, New Delhi . 

on à false state- 

TET . ment that be 
| passed the 

Inter. Hxamina- 

tion of the 

Panjab Univer- 

sity, Lahore in 


| i Sept., 1944. 
= = B.A. /B. Sc. Examination, (Sept.), 1950. 
l.. 6121 ' pu ez. 16598 Sree Krishan B. Gardien U.P. - Produced a bogus 
Varma - Dass result card of 


having passed 
the Prabhakar ` 
Examination in 
1946 from the 
Panjab Univer- 
M . sity, Lahore. 


fed 


I. 


4 
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Intermediate Examination, , 


Prthviraj Anand LL. Balmukand 
: Anand 


a 4 
iU 
; 
. 


Pt. 


Sharma 


‘Subhash 
Chande 
Sharma 


B.A,/ B.8c. Examindtion (Apri 


48 ez. 6129 Shiv Prasad 


. Sbri.Bawi Pal 
Gupta 


8695 | 
| . ‘+ Gupte 


^ Golan (Simla Hills), 
February 4, 1952. | 


à 
Cn 


Notification —Disqualification, 


Gulab” Rai 


New Delhi 


Copy 


D, 1950 
Rohtak 


Attempted 


^. Aftempled 


135 
` to 
secure dup licate 
of the 
Inter. certificate 
on.a false state- 
ment of having : 
passed this Ex- 
amination under 
Roll No, 12791 
from the Panjab 


University, 
Lahore in 1947. 


to 
secure duplicate 
copy of the 
Inter. certificate 
under Roll No. 
12681 for the 
year 1947 
though he had 
not passed the 
Examination 
concerned, 


Disqualified for 


the years 1950 
1951, 1952, 
1958, and 1954 
under ‘Regula- 
tion 13. 


 BHUPAL SINGH, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PÀNJAB 


1951, 


. Registrar. 


It is hereby notified for general information that in connection with the Sic editus 
held in 1951 three hundred and fifty-four (354) candidates have been qualified : — 
(a) Twenty-six (26) for 5 years for impersonation and smuggling ans wer-books 


from outside. - 


(b) Thirty-two (82) for 3 years for copying or making use or attempting to make 


use of books or notes. 
(c) Two hundred: and forty-three (243) for 


o 


ad 


years for copying, making -use or 


attempting to make use of books-or notes, etc., for using other unfair means 


N 
" 


and for disclosing identity. 


. (d) Fifty-four (54) for the year of examination only for :— 
(t} Having been found in possession of books, notes or selerenoss which 
could be used but were nct made use of in the examination hall. 
(ii) Disobedience or misbehaviour in the examination hall. 
(141) Disclosing identity or making pecuilar marks in the c answer-books 


(e) Answer-books of '9 candidates were cancelled. 


Nume of ezamination 


Matriculation 
Intermediate 
B.A. & B. Sc. 
Adib ^ 

Adib Alam 
Munshi Fazil. 
-First Examination in Agriculture (Second year) 
Second Professional B.V.So. Examination 


Total 


No. of candidates 
300 


31 
§ 


in the examination hall, possession of fire arms, for obtaining admission to 
_ the examinution by making false representations in their admission forms 


disqualified. 


4 
ha 
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Cases of Eighty-nine candidates marked (*) in the. list, .are under consideration. 
Names of the disqualified candidates will be notified as soon as these cases are decided. 

A list showing full particulars of the disqualified candidates and of the candidates 

whose cases are under consideration, is enclosed. 


SENATE HALD, LAHORE, 


The 24th January, : 1962. 


Notification— Disqualification 


M. BASHIR, 
Registrar, — 
University of the Panjab. 


The following candidates have been disqualified from appearing at any examination’ 
of the University for the period noted against their names for using unfair means at the 
Annual and Supplementary examinations held in 1951 under Regulations for the Conduct 
of examinations, Chapter V at pages 182—140 of the Panjab University Calendar 1950-1951. 


Z IR "Name of 

‘a Roll No. the 

ET Candidate 

v 4 
1 8 Maqsood Ali, 


*9 157 Abdul Razak. 


3 1190 Ali Ahmad. 


4 1296 Mohd. Nisar. 


5 1648 M. Sultan 
Ahmad. 
*6 1747 Abdul Wah-: 
eed Khan. 
7 1831 Wahid 
Bukhsh. 


8 1836 Anwar Shah. 


9 2022 Mohammad 
Aslam, 

10 2023 Mohd. Rafiq 
Asghar. 

11 2924 Mohammad 
Munawar 
Beg. 

12 -2026 Abdul Khaliq. 


18 2412 Mohd. Hayat. 


i4 2435 Ghulam 
Shabir. 


15 2503 Bashir 
Ahmad. 


Matriculation Examination, 1951 


Institution - 
Father's Name or 
District. 
Babban Ali Sind. 
Ansari. - 
. Khan Nawab 
Mohammad. Shah. 
Ali Mohammad. Karachi. 
j 


Mohd. Hussain. do. 


Md. Ikram-ul- Karachi 
Hag Qureshi. Distt. 

Abdul Majeed - do. 
Khan. l l 

M. Mohd. Attack 
Bukhsh. Distts 


Pir Qadir Shah. . do. 


Regulation under 
Offence which & period for 
which disqualified. 
. Copying. Regulation 12 page 
186 for 1951 and 
1952. 
under con sideration. 
False re- Regulation 14 - (a) 
presentation. page 137 for 1951 
and 1952. 
Smuggling. Regulation 13 pages 
136-37 for 1951, 
1952, 1958, 1954 
and 1955. 
Copying. Regujation 12 page ` 
136 for 1951 and 
1952, . 
under consideration. 
Disobedie- Regulation 17 (2) 
nee tothe | page 188 for 1951 
Supdt. only. 
Copying. Regulation 12 page 
136 for 1951 and 
1952, 
Ghulam Rasul. Gujranwala do. do. 
Distt. 
Mohd, Shafi. do. do. do. 
Mohammad >  * do do. do f 
Beg 
‘Sh. Abdul Haq do. do. do. 
Qureshi. 
M. Allah Jhang. 
Baksh, : 
M. Ah Gohar. Jhelum. 
Karim Bux. do. 


Copying. 


Papers in Regulation 11 (b), 
possession. 


page 136 for 1951 
only | 

Regulation 12, page 
186 for 1951 and 
1952, 


do. do, 


1952] NOTIFICATIONS 
z Name of Institution 
"4 Roll No. the Father's Name or 
H Candidate District 
mM . " 
16 2536 Abdul Razaq. Raj Wali Jhelum . 
' Distt, 
*17 2673 Nazar Mohd. M. Feroze-ud- Lyallpur 
Khan. Din. Distt. 
*18 2774 Nazir Malik Shahmad do, 
Ahmad. Khan, 
*19 9800 Mohd. Mian Abdul Lyallpur 
Akhtar. Aziz. Distt. 
20 9818 Abdul H. Abdul Haq. do. 
Hamid. 
*2] 89866 Faqir Ullah Ch, Nawab do. 
l ' Khan. Khan. 
29 3013“ Rahmat Mr. Munshi do. 
l Munshi, i 
93 8020 Abdul Majid Ghulam Mohd. do. 
24 8041 Miraj Ahmad Din Mohd. do. 
95 ` 8194 Mohammad  : Ch. Bather Din do. 
Nasir. l 
26 8851 Ghulam Ch. Inayat Ali.. ` do. 
. i Qadir. i 
yo . 
97 938538 Mohammad Ch. Sardar, da. 
Ali. Khan. 
98 38355 Khurshid Ch. Mohd. " do. 
Mohd. Toor. Alam Toor. 
99 33856 Sardar Mohd. do. do. 
i Toor. 
30 88357 Iqbal Mohd. do. do. ' 
'Toor, 
*91 8258 Ch. Ghulam — Ch. Nur do. . 
. Mustafa Mohammad, 
*39 3959 Allah Ditta Ch’ Jalal-ud- do. 
Din. 
*38 3360 Mohammad Ch. Nabi do. 
l Aslam. Bakhsh. : 
%34 3361 Inayat Uliah Mohd. do. . 
Tbrahim.. 
*35 8862 Abdul Aziz Ch, Jhandu do. 
*36 8371 Amanat Ali. Ch. Ali Mohd. do. 
*37 8378 Ghulam Moby- Ch. Fazal do. 
ud-din. Mohd. 
*38 — 8374 Ch. Atta Fateh Mohd. do. 
. Mohd. s 
39 83882 Abdul Ghafur Ch. Abdul do. 
Rahman 
40 8887 Nawab Khan Khan Rahmaa do. 
Khan. 
41 8398 Ilam-nd-Din Abdur Rahim. | do. 


£ 
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Regulation under 
Offence which & period for 
i which disqualified. 
do. do. 
under consideration. 
do. 
under consideration. 
False re- Regulation 14 (a), 
presentation. page 197 for 1951 
and 1952, . 5 
under consideration, 
Paperin Regulation 11 (b), 
pessession. page 186 for. 1351 
only. .: 
Copying Regulation 12, page 
186 for 1951 and 
1952. e l 
do. do. 
Smuggling. Regulation 13, pages 
135-37 fer — 1951, 
1952, 1958, 1954 
and 1955. l 
False ree Regulation 14 (a), 
presentation. page 137 for 1951 
and 1952, 
do. do, 
do. do, : 
do, do, | 
do. ' do. 
under consideration. 
‘do. 
do., 
do, 
do, 
^. do. 
ap eer do. do, 
do, do. 
False re. Regulation 14 (a), . 


presentation. page 187 for 1951 
and 1952. 
Regulation 12, page 
196 for 1951 and 
1952 

under consid-ration. 


Copying. 
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z S Name of Institution Regulation under 
"d | the Father's Name or Offence which & period for 
H = Candidate District which disqualified. 
E & 
42 8401 Mohammad Ch. Abdul do, False re- ^ Regulation 14 (a), 
Shafi. Rahman. presentation. -page 187 for 195L . 
and 1952. 
48 3402 Abdul Karim Ch. Ahmad Lyallpur False re- “Regulation, 14 (a), 
Duggal, Bakhsh. Distt. presentation page 137 for 1951 | 
and 1959. - 
44 3403 Mohd, Às.  fShabab Din. do. Attempt to Regulation 12, page 
ghar Cepy 136 for 1951 and 1952. 
45 3488 Mobammad Gola Khan. Mianwali Copying do. 
Akbar Khan. Distt. 
46 8517 Ch. Mohd. Ch. Jalal Din Montgome- Smuggling Regulation 19, page 
. Yunus, ry. Distt. 186-37 for 1951. 
= 1952, 1958, 1954 
i ' and 1055. 
47 8592 Mohammad Mian Charagh do. Copying Regulation 12 page 
l Ali. Din. i 136 for 1951 and 1952 
48 3616 Zulfgar Ali Ch. Ghulam do. Smuggling Regulation 18, poges, . 
Bhatti. . Sadir Bhatti. 136-187 for 19051,1952. 
: | 1958, 1954 snd 1955. 
49 8714 Mohd. Afzal. Ch. Nizam Din Multan Copying | Regulation] 12, page 
Be _ 186 for 1951 and 1952 
50 3807 Taffazal Hu- Izhar Hussain Multan Attempt to do. 
ssain Zaidi. Zaidi. Distt. copy 
$1 3921 Mohd. Hu- Mohd. Bakhsh Muzaffar- Copying do. 
s8a'n. garh Distt. 
52 3931 Mohd. Şad- Ghulam Mohd. Rawalpindi Papers in Regulation 11 6) page 
diq. | Distt. Possession. 186 for 1951 only 
53 3933 Inayat Ul: Faqir Mohd. do. Copying Regulation 12 page 136 
: dlak- . - for-1951 and 1952 
54 3944 Zafar Iqbal Abdul Hag do, do - do. 
*55 3950° Ijaz Hus- Raia Fazal - do. Under consideration. 
sain. Ahmad . , 
56 1368 Ghulam Mu- M. Fazal .do. Paper in Regulation 11 (b`, page 
rtz@ Malik. Hussain. possession. 186 for 1951 only., 
57 4899 Sher Za. ^ Mohd. Bukhash, Rawalpin- Copying Regulation 12, page’ 136 
man. . . di Distt. ` for 195l and 1952. 
58 4400 Mohd. Bas- Fazal Allahi. do, do. do. 
hir Khan. 
59 4461, Mohd. åy- Fateh Mohd. do. do, do. 
yub. . 
60 4934 Mohd. Sid- Imum Bakhash Shahpur do. do. 
dic. j Distt. l 
61 4976 - Ghulam Fazal Hussain. Sargodha do. ^ do. 
Hussain. Distt. do. do. 
62 4981 Abdul Ha- Sufi Abdul  - do. do. do. 
l meed, Rahim. . 
63 4982 Mehboob Mohd. Hussain. do. do. " doe. 
Hussain. Za 
64 4983 Safdar Abdul Aziz. Shahpur do. do. 
Hussain. Distt. 
65 4984 Mohd. Yu- M. Khushi Shahpur Copying do. 
/ sal Alvi. Mohd. Distt. 
66 4985 Ehsan Ila- Allah Jawayh. des do. do. 
hi Malik. 3» 
67 4986 Abdul Wa- Abdul Majid. Sargodha do.. do. 
hid ; Distt, . 


do. 
Messay. 
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1952] NOTIFICATIONS 
$ a 
A l | "E Institution Regulation under 
$ Roll No. Sl ame of the Father's Name or District Offence which & period for | 
s Candidate a ae : 
dá ^ which disqualified. 
68 4987 Mohd. Ya- H. Abdul . do. do- 
qub. Bahim. l 
69 4988 Mohd. Oh. Sultan Shahpur do, | do, 
Bakhsh. Ahmad. - Distt. 
70 4989 Sardar Khan Mohammad Sargodha do. do. 
. . Distt, 
71 4990 Ghulam Ra- Sardar Khan Shahpur do, ' do. j 
|. suboc Distt. 
72, 4991 Ehsan Ullah Ghulam Mohd. do. do. do. 
Khan. 
78 4992 Iqbal Ahmad Rashid Ahmad Sargodha de. . do. 
i Distt 
74 4993 Ghulam Ra- Suf Mohd. Shahpur do. l do. 
-sül. Din _ Distt. 
75 1994 Mohd. Hanif. M. Pir Bakhh, do do. do. 
. 76 4995 Malik Abdur Malik Mohd Sargodha do. do. 
Rahman. Ramzan. Distt. : 
:77 4999 Ch. Ashiq Ch. Mohd. Shabpur Book in ' Regulation, 11 (b), 
Hussain. Sharif. Distt, . possession, - page 186 for 1951 : 
- only. 
78 5000 Ch. Muzafar Ch. Khuda Sargodha do. - do 
Hussain. Dad Distt. 
*79 5025 Bashir Asghar Ch. Sher Sargodha Under considera- 
Bajwa: Mohd. Distt. tion. 
' 80 5185 Ghulam Sar- Mohd. Ža- Shahpur Misconductof Regulation 13, pa- 
war Pervez. man Khan. Distt. serious naturo, ges 136-37 for 1951 
| 1952, 1953, 1954 
i : ; . and 1955. 
91 5810 Nazir Ahmad Fazal Hus- Sheikbupura Attempt to . Regulation 12, page 
mE sain Distt. Copy. ' 136 for 1951, 1952. 
82 75491 Mohd. Bashir Bog Din Sialkot Distt. Paper in Regulation 11 (b), 
! , ` possession, page 136 for 1951 
ie i , 1 i : Fo. oniy. : 
.88 5976 Mohd. Umar Mohammad Quetta Distt. Misbehaving Regulation 17° (8) 
R Hussain ^ in the examina- page 139 for 1951 
i tion. Hall, and 1952. - 
84 5999 Javid Anwar, Mohd. Raffi do. Copying. Regulation 19, page, 
Perwana Lodhi 136 for 1951 and 1952 
85 6053 Mohd. Ibra- Faiz Moham- do. do. do. 
him. mad. 
86 6168 Ulzar Khan M. Ahmad Sibi Distt. Paperin pos- Regulation 11 (6), page 
Khan session. 136 for 1951 only. 
87. 6853 Muhammad Ch. Kahniat Rehimyar Receiving Regulation. 12, page 
Yusaf. Ali. Khan Distt, Assistance. 136 for 1951 and 1952. 
88 6468 Abdul Abdullah Joo Muzafara- Book in Regulation 11), 
Ghani Haji. Pa bad Dist. possession. page 186 for 1951 
only. > 
*89 6718 | Mohd. Ch. Mohd: Lahore , --Under consideration; 
Asghar. Hossain Distt. 
90 6888 Sh. Mohd. Sh. Fazal Elahi Lahore Papersin Regulation 11), 
l Hanif, l Distt. .- possession, page 196 for 195b 
i only: 
91 7145 . Justin J. Messay do. do, 


100 


101 


102 


108 
* 104 


. 106 


*106 


. 3107 


108 


109 


7204 


1210 


1915 


1116 


S017” 


8071 
8169 
8852 


8371 


8471 


8565 
8612 


8639 


9899 
9400 
9969 


9970 
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| os Regulation under 

Name of tho Institution 

; Father's Name serene Offence which & perio for 

" Candidate. : or District. whioh disqualified. 

‘Muhammad Shaf Khan: Lahore Receiving Regulation 12, page 

‘Ibrahim Tistt. - assistance. 136 for 1951 and 
Khan . i 1952. 

Abdul Abdul Ghani do. Giving | do. ` 
Bashid Qureshi assistance. 

Qureshi : / 
Abdul Aziz Moliammad: do. Paper in Regulation 11(5), 
Hanif possession. page 186 for 1951 
. only. 

Iqbal Liaqat Hussain do. Copying Regulation 19, page 
Hussain, Ansari. i 186 for 1951 land 
Ansari, l 1952. 

Khushi Sardar Ali do. Making - Regulation 15(b), 
Mohd.  . peculliar page 137 for 1951 

marks. and 1952, 

Zaka Ullah Mohd. Khan’ do. -Impersona- Regulation 18, pages 

Khan, nation. , 186-87 for 1951, | 

- 1959, 1958, 1954 
and 1955. 

Abdul Abdul Majid do. do. ' do, 

Waheed Khan. " 

Khan.’ 
Ch. Abdul Ch. Mehr. Din do. do. do. 

Rehman . l 

Bhutta. ` 

Mahraj Saraj Din. . do. False re-pre- Regula i ion 14(a)s 
Din. l : sentation. page 187 for 1951 

" iud 1952. 

Matin-ud-  Afaq-ud-Din ` do, Smuggling - Regulation 13, pages, 
Din Qureshi. | 186.37 for 1951, 
Qureshi. 1952, 1953, 1954 

. and 1955. 

Muhammad Muhammad do. . Hox © o6 us do. 
Iqbal. . Hussain. 

Mohd. . Chragh Din do. Copying. ‘Regulation 12, page 
Yasin. oe 186 for 1951 and 

1952. 
M. L. Nisar Ch. poe Khan do. Attempt to Regulation 12, page 
. Akhtar. copy. 136 for 1951 and 
1952. `. | 

Saeed ~ Ghulam Mohd do. Smuggling. Regulation 18, pages’ 
Ahmed ' 186-87 for 1951, 
Buit. . 1952, 1958, 1954, 

t and 1955. : 
Farkhanda - Khan Moham- Sialkot Under considerat.on, 
Akhtar mad Latif ` Distt. : 
Khan. 
Fakhar-un. Khan Moham- Sialkot Under consideration.. 
Nisa Begum. mad Yaqub Distt: 
^. Khan. 

Jalal-ud- M. Sherf-ud- Multan - Copying. enano 12, page 

Din, Din.. Distt. 186 for 1951 and 
; 1959. 

Inayat Ai  S8.Ghulam . | do. Impersona- Teona 13, pages 

Shah. Qasim Shah. tion. 196-87 for 1951, 
1954 


s 1952, 1953, 
| and 1955, 


IA 
co» 
Ct 
b» 
Lb 


Serial No. 


1 


RA 
e 


111 . 


112 . 
* 
118 11742 
114 11780 


115 13335 


116 18550 


*117 18771 


118 13119 


- 


119 14147 


190 14219 


191 14955 


N 


122 14896, 


193 14857 


194 14679 


| 


Name of 
the 
Candidate 


Qurban Ali. 


Mohd. 
Muzaffar. 


Nasra 
Sultana. 


Pahmat... 


Ali. 


Mubarik 
AH. 


Mohd. Riaz- 
ul-Haq.' 


Amir Alam 
Zaidi. 


Ashiq 
Hussain 
Khan - 
Assi. 


| Mohd. 


Khurshid 
. Alam 
Khan. 


Md. Idrees 
Ahmad. 


Mohd. 
Saeed. 


' Rashid-ud- 
Din. 


Salim-ud- 
Din Suf. 
Mohd. Izaz 
Khan. 


NOTIFICATIONS 141: 
Institution Regulation under - . 
Father's Name or -Offence which & period for 
| . District which disqualified. 
Bola Khan Rawalpindi "Giving Regulation 12, page 
Distt. assistance. 186 for 1951 and 
1952. 
Fateh Aji do. Receiving do. 
. assistance. 
_ Syed Mazhar M.B. Girls Papers in -Regulation  11(b), — 
Hussain. ‘High School, possession. page 186 for 1951 
Lyallpur. only. ' l 
Munna Khan Akbar High Copying. Regulation 12, page 
` School, 186 for 1951 and 
B.-P. 1952. 
- Jallo. — 
Ch. Taj-ud-Din do. | False: Regulation 14, (a) 
representa- page 187 for 1951 
i- tion. and 1952. 
Abdul Haq Islamia Copying. Regulation 12, page, 
Siddiqi. igh i 136 for 1951 -and 
; School; 1952. 
Mughal- 
pura. 
Ch. Abdal Islamia do. do. 
Hakim. High 
Sehool 
(Mozang) 
Sant ` 
Nagar, 
Lahore. P 
-Kasim Hussain Rang Mahal Under consideration. 
Zaidi. Mission. : 
l ; High 
School. 
Lahore. EE , 
Feroz-ud-Din Muslim Attempt to’ Regulation -12, ‘page 
Khan, ^ — League copy. 136 for 19801 and 
High 1952, 
School, 
Empress 
Road, 
Lahore. "s 
Mohd. Ibrahim do. Copying -  . do. 
Khan. 
Munir Baksh. do. do. do. 
Ahmsad-ud-Din.' Muslim Smuggling  Regulatioa 18, pages 
Model ) 136-97 for. 1951, 
High . 1952, 1958, 1954. 
School, and 1955- / 
. Lahore. ` ' 
Malik Tàj-ud- do. | . de ` Regulation 18, pages 
Din. ~ 136-137 for. 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954 
: and 1955 
Sufi Ghulam do. do. do. 
Mustafa. : i 
M. Matwali Govt. High Attempt Regulation 12, page 
Khan. School, to Copy. 


CampbelJpur. 


136 for 1951 and 
1952, 


Serial No. ` 


125 14784 


126 14954 


127 14956 


128 14960 
129 15172 
130 15433 


LI 


*181 16120 


*189 16123 © 


*133 16126 


*184 16127 


135 16291 


136 16298 
187 16295 
188 16296 
139 16297 
140 16298 
141 16901 


142 16676 


143 16809 
144 16871 


#145 18081 


Roll No. 
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Name of 
the 
Candidate 


Father's Name 
Riaz Ahmad Syed Haider 
Shah. Shah. 


Hashim 


Karam Khan.. 
Khan. 


Abdal Qay- Fazal Elahi. 
yum. 


Mohd, Gha- 
us, 


Sher Mohd. 


‘Mohammad Abdul Ghani. 


Sabir. 


Selim Akh- Ch. Said 
iar. ` Mohammad. 


Sultan Ab- Rahmat Khan 
mad Kharal. Khaael 


Mohammad Abdul Latif 


Akram Khan. Khan. 

Ch. Moham- Ch. Maula Dad 
mad Sharif , 
Bh aksinkba. . 

Munir Hus- Sh. Ghulam 

sain Murtaza. 

Mahamood Ch. Abdulla 

Khan. 


' Safdar. 


Mohd. ie Mohd. Ibrahim. 
) 


Aziz-ur-Reh- Abdul Aziz 
man Khan. Khan. 
Mohammad. Mohammad 
Iqbal |. Ibrahim. 
Abdul Reh- Abdul Ghafoor. 
man Khan. 
Malik Mohd, Malik Mohd. 
Munir. Ramzan. 
Mohd. Sa- Munshi Allah 
leem. Baksh. 


Mohd. Ighal Ghulam Rasul 
Beg Jayid. Mirza. - 


Fida Hus- M. Nazar Hussain 
sain Shah. Shah. 

Mohd. Sha. Alim Khan. 
rif Chou- : 
dhri. 

Mirza Sa- Mirza Farman 


leem Beg. Beg. 


Institution 
^ or Offence 
District 
do. Smuggling. 


Govt. High Attemgt to 


School, Copy. 
Hazro. ` 
do. Papers in 
possession, 
do. Attempt to 
Copy. 


Govt. High Copying. 
School 

D. G. Khan, 

D. B. High Book in 
School, possession 

Ghakhar, 


Govt. High 
School, Pindi, 
Bhatain. 


do. 
| do, 
do. 


C. S. Mission Copying. 
High School, 


Wazirabad. 
do.  - do. 
/ 
CU, do. 
do. do. 
do; do 
do, do. 
do. do. 


Muslim High Attempt to 
School, Gujrat. Copy. - 


Islamia High Papers in 
School possession, 
Jalalpur 
Jattan. 


D. B. High Smuggling. 
School, Kak. 
rali (Gujrat). 


` 


Govt. High 
School, Jhang. 


Regulation 


[MAY 


under 
which & period for 
which ae aa 


Regulation 13, pages 

136-187 for 1951, 
1959, 1958, 1954, 

and "1955. 

Regulation 19, page 
186 for 1951 and 
1952, 

Regulation 11 (b), 
page 138@for 1951 
only. 

Regulation 12, pàge 
136 for 1951 and 
1952. 

do. 


Regulation 11 (b) 
page 186 for 1961 
only. 


Under consideration. 


do. ` 


do. 


e 

Reg. 12 page 186 

for 1951 and 
1952, 


Reg. 11(b), page 136 
for 1951 only. 


Reg. 19 pages 180- 
97 for 1951,. 1952, 
1958, 1954, and 
1955, 


Under consideration. 


164 18994 Mohd. Yaqub M. Dost Mohd. D. B. High do. 


166 19026 Mohd. Sule- 


1952] NOTIFICATIONS 143°: 
* Name of l Institution Regulation . under 
-= Roll No the Father's Name or Offence which & period for 
E Candidate District which disquaiified, 
Uu E 
146 18058 Mohd. Ay- Fateh Mohd. D. B. High Copying. Reg. 12, page 136 for 
ub, School, 1951 and 1952. 
Basharat, E 
147 18111 Mohd. As- Allah Ditta. do. do do. 
; ghar. m 
148 16494 Muhammad Ch. Shamas Publie High ‘do. do, 
Sharif. Din. ` School, Dina, 
149 18541 Qurban M. Imam Din. do. Paper in Regulation 1i (b) 
Hussain. possession. page 136 for 1951 
l l only. 
150 18558 Moham- Ch, Allah Ditta. do. * Copying. - Regulation 12, page 
mad Arif. 136 for 1951 and 
: : 1952. 
151 18914 Altaf Hus- Amir Zaman. D. B. High do. do. 
sain. School, Kalas. 
152 18918 Mohd. As- Mohammad do. Paperin Regulation 11 (b) 
lam Mirza. Afsar. possession, page 186 for 1951 
; , only. 
158 18919 Ajaib Khan. Shahsawar do.. do. ” do. 
l Khan. . 
154 18934 Nazir Ahm- Qurban Hussain do; Copying. Regulation 12 page 
ad Qureshi. Qureshi. 190 for 1951 and 
l l 1952. - 
, 155 18938 Abdul Reh- Mohammad do. Paperin _ Regulation 11 (b) page 
| man. Abbas.. possession. 186 for 1951 only. | ' 
156 18956 Khadam Ghulam Hassan. do. Copying. Regulation 12 page 136 
. Hussain. | | for 1951 and 1982. 
157 18958 Nasir Ahm- Qazi Fazal do., ' do. do. 
ad Qazi. Hussain., 
158 18961 Sabir Hus- Amir Ali Khan. do. ' do. do. 
sain. Lx 
159 18965 Raja Moha- Raja Ghulam o. , do, do. 
‘ bbat Hus- Rabul. , 
sain - 
160.1997! Mohammad Doss Mohd. do. - (i) do. — (ij do. 
Afzal. x (4) Papers in (ii) Regulation 11(b), 
possession. ‘page 186 for 1951 
© * only. 
161 18975 Mohammad Fazal Elahi. < do. . Copying. Regulation 12, page 
Ashraf. : 186 for 1951 and 
| / | 1959. 
169 18977 Mohammad (Ch. Lal Kban. . D. B. High Copying. Regulation 12 page 
Akram "© School, K alas. 186 for 1951 and 
Chaudhuri. 1952,  . 
163 18983 Abdul Kalu Khan. do. do. do. 
i Hussain. 


Regulation 13 page 
196 for 1951 and- 
1952, 

Regulation 11 (b) 


page -136 for 1951° 


. - only. 


Awan. School, 
E Khewra. x 
165. 19007 Mohd. Shafi Rustam Khan, do, Book in 
Khatak. ` possessions 
Abdul Rehman. dog Paper in 
man Sawal. possessiob, 


167 19880 Manzur Ahmad Ch. Barkat Ali. Govt. High — Coyying. 


Nasir. 


School, 


. Jaranwalas 


do. 


Regulation 12 page 
136 for 1961 and 
1959. - 


144 

ó | 

a Roll 
E- Q- 
H ; 
oa 


- Registered Name of the 


N(. 


168 19991 Abdul Hag 


169 20638 Mohd. Iqbal; Ch Fazal Karim. D. B. High 


Nasiem. 


170 20664 Mohammad 


n 


172 


173 


174 
475 


176 


18k 


182 


183 


20874 . 


20910 


22499 
99608 


22936 


23028 


23291 


23397 


Rashid. 


Abdus 
Sattar. 


Alla Ditta 


Sharif, 
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[may 


, Institution , Regulation under - 
o «candidate: o T or -Offence, which &-period for - 
ovrt District. which disqualified. 

Ch. Aziz-i-Din. Govt. High. Paperin Regulation ^1 (b) 

Sehool,'. possession. page 186 for 1951 
Kamalia. only. 
Copying. Regulation 12° page 
School, 186° for 1951 and 
Samundri. 1959, ^" 

Ch. Ali Mohd. do. Book in Regalation 11 (b) 
possession. page 186 for 1951 
THES "only. 

Yusaf Ali. ' D. B. High Copying. Regulation 12 page ; 
Schoo! 'T'oba . 186 for Joel and 
Tek Singh. 1952. 
Ch. Mehnga. D. B. High Book in Regulation 11 (b) page 
School, 9 possession. 186 for 1951 only. ' 
J. B. Lyall- 
pur. 
Mohammad Ch. Peteh Mohd Muslim do. do. | 
. High Sehool . 
Chak 41 
J. B, Lyall- 
` par. 
Khaliq Dad. Ghulam Hussain D. B. High’ Attempt to Regulation 12 page 


Khan. 


Mohammad Ch. Jalal-ud-Din N. A. C. 


Ahmad. 


Bashir 
Ahmad 
Mauk. 


Mohd. 
Yaseen. 


Khalid 
Parvez. 


3 


Abdul Aziz. 


Ghulam 
Mahbub 
Shah. 


Mohd. 
Hanif 
Khan. 


School, Copy. © 186 for 1951 and 
Darya Khan. 1952. | 
Mohd. Run Baz Khau. Govt. High Copying. do.  . E 
Hayat Khan School,  - 
Mianwali.: 
, Falak Sher Gheba Khan. do. do. do. 


Pasión Beribi 13 . pages 
High School arrangement 186-37 for 1951, 
Arifwala, tocheatin - 1952, 1953, 1954 and . 
*. (Montgo- the ex- 1955. 
mery). amination. 


Govt. High Copying. Régulation 
School, 136 for 
Karor Pacca 1952. 


M B. High do 
Sebcol, o 
Mian Chanu 


. Islamia 
High 
School, 

‘Haram 
Gali, 
Multan 

City, 
Muslim 

High , 

School, 


Malik Alahi 
Bakhsh. , 


19 page 
1951 and 


wo 


Mehar Ilahi. do. 


l Sh. Mubarak 


Under consideration. 
Ismail. - i 


Bock in 
possession. 


Abdur Rashid. Regulation 11 (b) 
page 136 for 1951 
only. i 


Multan. ; 


Govt. High Attempt to Regulation 12 page 186 
Sehool, Copy. for 1951 and 1952. 
Kot Adul 
(Muzaffar- 
garh), 22 
Allah Yar Khan. Govt. High Copying. do. 
_ School, | jo. a 
Muzüffar- . 
narh, 


S. Abdur 
.. Rehman Shah. 


j FÉ 
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1952] NOTIFICATIONS 
c 
e v, Name of th Institution 
rA o3 e . E ` j . 
E Roll No. Candida Father's Name 5. District Offence 
184 98594 Abdul Qaim Din. D. B. High do. 
Hamid l : School, 
Choha 
Khalsa. 
185 93598 Abdul. ^: Noor do. do. 
Rehman. Muhammad. ' 
186 28553 Jahan Dab. Rostan Khan. do. ' do. 
i87 23587 Muhammad Muhammad Islamia Papers in 
Riaz. Afsar. High possession. 
School,  —. - 
l Gujar Khan 
188 23602 Manzoor ` Muhamad 5e dos. do. 
. Ahmad. Fazal Elghi. l 
189 23659 Ghulam Fateh Muham- do. . Copying. 
Sarwar, mad. l 
190 23660 Muhammad Wali Dad. do, do. 
Asiam. | 
191 29752 Muhammad Allah Ditta. Govt. High Papers in 
i Banaras School, possession. 
Parwaz. Kabata. 
192 28754 Mubammad™ Niaz Ali, do, Copying. 
Iqbal. 
193 23758 Taj Raja Daswandhi do. Book in 
Muhammad. Khan. | possession, 
194 23766 Mohd. Fazal) Karim, D. B. High Copying. 
Rafiq. i School, 
: Kallar. : 
195 94488 Manzoor Fazal Tlahi. Muslim do. 
Ilahi. l High 
l School, 
Rawalpindi. 
196 - 24475 Khalid Aziz-ud-Din. do. Attempt to 
Masud Sh. ; copy. 
“197 24485 Sadig Ck, Bakat Ali. Muslim Copying. 
“Hassan, High 
School 
Rawalpindi, 
198 24490 Abdul Ch, Mohammad do. Attempt to 
© < Majid. Ismail. copy. 
199 24500 Mohd. Abdul Latif, Muslim Copying. 
Rafig. ! High tt 
School, 
FP Rawal- 
"E pindl. l 
200 24531 Ch. Khuda Ch. Nawab do. Papers in 
Dad Khano Khan. possession 
O0 24536 Mohd. Riaz. Mohd. Nazir. do. Copying. 
209 94549 Raja Mohd. Raja Amir Baz Islamia do, 
Aslam Khan. > High 
Khan. UA School, 
l Sukho, 
208 24570 R. Mohd. Id. Baja Ali. do, do. 
. Sikander Akbar Khan. E x 
Khan. 


3145 


Regulation ^ under 
whieh & period for 
which cisqualified. 


do; 


do- 


| do. 


Regulation 11 (b) page 
186 foz 1951 only. 


do. 


Regulation 19 page 136 
for 1951 und 1952. 


do. 


Regulation 1l (b) page 
136 for 1951 only. 


Regulation 19. page 
136 for 1951 and 
1952. 


Regulation Hl (b) page 

186 for 1951 only. l 
Regulation 12 page 136 

for 1951 and 1952. 


do. l T 


do. 
Regulation 12 page 186 . 
for 1951 and 1952. 
do. 
.Regulation' 12 page 
186 for 1951 and 
1952. 


Regulation 11 (b) 
page 136 for 1951 
only. 
Regulation 12 page 
136 for 1951 and 
1982. ^ + ees 


do, 


s js d 


o 
par 
= p» x. Name of the TERS Tnstitution 
E Roll No, Candidate Father's Li SECDISÉEIOE: Offence 
tha E 
204 921851 Mohd. Lal Khan Muslim Attempt to 
Baneras High Copy. 
School 
Gujar 
i l Khan. 
205° 24886 Nazar ‘Niaz Ali, . do, Copying. 
Hossain. ; 
206 24924 Mohd. Shah Nawaz. do, do. 
: Aslam, l 
207 94944 Mohammad Mohd. Hassan 
Akhtar; ` School, * possession. 
Sagri. 
908 24957 Mohammad Mohd. Khan, do. — * Book in 
Waris. : possession, 
209 ~ Cancelled. 
910 25074 Ahmad Yar Malik Mirza Govt, High Copying. 
: Malik. Khan. School, Po 
Bhera. 
211 25076 Ashiq Mian Ghulam do, do. 
Hussain, Mohaminad. 
919 95077 Mian Mian Fazal do. , do 
Mubarik Ahmad, i 
Ahmad. 
218 25078 Ijaz Ali Sh. Fazal do. do. 
` Ahmad Qayyum. 
Sheikh. 
914 25079 Gulzar Ghulam do. do. 
Ahmad Murtaza, . ! 
Baloch, . 
915 25080 Tjaz Alla Din do. do. 
Hussain, mr : 
916 25081 Nasir Malik Ahmad do, do. 
l Ahmad. Bux. l ' 
917 25082 Ch. Karm. Ch. Sada Khan, ' do. do, 
All... * : 
918 95088 Jarrar Zawar Hussaing do. do. 
Haidar 
Bukhari. 
919 95089 Mohammad Muhammad . do. do. 
Asghar. Umar. 
920 25090 Khawaja Kh. Hakim do, do, 
Mohammad Abdul Na&irs. 
. Fartoq. ' : 
221 95091 Malik Malik Ghulam do. do. 
Iftikhar Muhammad 
Ahmad. : Bhatti, 
922 25092 Maqbool Karem Tahi. ` Govt. High 
'  Tlahi., School, 
Bhera. .. , 
993 25095 Mirza Mirza Fazal do, do. 
Muhammad Rahman. á 
Ibrahim. 
294 95098 Salim Ch. Fazal Mahi, do. do. 
Akhiar, 
925 25099 ° Syed Anwar Syed Amir do. do. 
Hussain Hussain, Shaha , 


Shabe 
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~ 


Regulation 


[Max 


under 
which & period for 
wbich disqualified. 


do. . 
do, 


do. 


do. 


D. B, High Papersin Regulation 11 (b) 


page 186 fcr 1951 
only. 
do. 


Regulation 12 page: 
' 186 for 1951 and 


1952. 
do. 


do. 
do, 
do. 


do. 
do. 
' . de. 
‘do. 
do, 


do. 


do. 


Copying? Hegulation 19 page 


186 for 1951 and 


1952, 


do. 


do. 


do, 


Serial No. pus 
eo 
or 

. BD 
—! 


b» 
ho 
oO 


247 


248 


' Roll 


No. 


25100 
95101 
25103 


25104 


25105 


"25106 


95107 


95108 


- 25109 


25110 


25111 


25114 


25117 


25118 


25119 


25190 


25191 


25192 


| 951928 


25191 
25139 


25141 


25143 


* 


Registered Name of the 


No. . 


Iaz Ilahi 


Piracha - 
Malik Mohd. 


Ferze. 
Fakhr-ud- 
Din. 
Mohd. 
Ghause 
Khan. 
Mohd. 
Zameer, 
Abdul 
Razzaq. 
Malik , 
Iftakhar 
Anmad. 
Ch. Mohd. 
Rashid. 
Ghulam 
Moham- 
mad. 
Ch. Nasir 
Ahmad. 
Ch, Ijaz 
Abmad. 


Mohd Riaz 


Cheema. 
Syed Sibti 
Hassan. 
Mohd. . 
Zabur. 
Ch. Allah 
Bux. 
Mohd. . 
Yusaf. 


Makhdum 
Manzur 
Ilahi. 

Mohd . 
Sarwar. 
Bhatti. 


Mohd. Afzal 


Khan. 


Mumtaz 


Ilahi. 
Abdul 

Majid. 
Mohd. 


_ Ramzan, 
Bhatti. 


Mohd. - 
Mumtaz, 


' 949 25144 Ch. Fazal 


Tahi. 


250 25145 Mohd, Na- 


eem. 


NOTIFICATIONS - i 147 


za o. Institution Regulation under 
Father's or Offence. which & period for -- 


candidate. Name. District which disqualified. 
* 
Fazal Ilahi . -© do. do. " do. 
Piracha 
Malik Ziad do. | do. do. 
Bakhsh. : 
Master Amir- do. ~ do "^ . do. 
ud-Din, > : 
Faiz Mohammad do. do. do. 
. Khan. 
Shaikh Ahmad do. do. ; do. 
J umma Khan ' do. do. do. 
‘Fazal Ahmad do do. do. 
Cb. Saleh do, do. . do. 
Muhammad. ' 

. Jumma Khan. do. do.) do. 
Ch. Sher Mohd. do. ' do. do. 
Gh. Ghulam do. ^" * de do. 

Abmad. : . 

Ch. Wali Dad do. do. do. 
Cheema. t PM 
Syed Farman do. do, do. 

Shah. i : 
Ch. Mohd. do. do. do. 
Nazir. i l gi 
Ch. Lal Khan; do. do. do. 
Ahmad Din. ^ do, . do. do. | 
Makhdum Mohd: do. do. do. 
Solaman. ` . 

- Mahmud Khan. do. .— do. o do. 
Akbar Khan do. do. do. 
M. Fazal Ilahi do. de . . do. 
M. Amir Bux do. - do. . do. 
Mistry Fazal do. -. do. do. 

Ahmad. 


Ch. Mohd. Ram- Govt. High - Copying. Regulation. 12, page 
zań. . . School, : . 186 for 1951 and 
Bhera.  ' . 1952. 
Molvi Mohd do. do. do, 
Hussain. 


148 


Roll 
No. 


Serial No. 


25141 
252 25148 
953 25149 
254 95151 
255 95160 
256 25162 


257 25165 


258 95169 
959 95171 


260 25172 


261 95178 
262 25174 


963 251765 
264 25176 


905 25177 
266 95178 


267 25179 
268 25180 


969 25181 


270 95189 
271 25188 


379 95184 
273 95185 
974 25187 
975 25188 
276 95189 


277 95190 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name of 
the Father's Name 
Candidate. 
Nazar Mohd. Fazal Elahi - 
Miskeen. 
Hafeez ~ Nazar Moham- 
Abmad. mad. 

Mohd. Za- Mohd. Ismail 

karia. 

Mohd. As- Fazal Karim 

lam. 

Nasir Ah- Mohd. Din 

mad. 
Fazal Ilahi Taj Din Mughal 
Mughal. - > l 

Iqbal Hus- Syed Fazal Hussain 

sain. ` 

Abdul Gha- Mohd. Bux. 

foor. 

Mohd. Ra- Rahim Bux 

mzan. 

Malik Mu- Ghulam Muham- 
khtar mad.. 
Abmad. . 

. Naseer Ah- M. Ahmad Din 
mad. 

Fazal M. Fazal Karim 

Rahim. 
Monir” Ghulam Mohd. 
Hussain. j 

Fazal Ah- M. Ghulam Mohd. 

mad Babu.. 

Fazal ahi Alab Din. 

Malik Aziz Malik Ghulam 

Ahmad. Dastigir. 
Tqbal Rasul Sh. Ghulam 
Tubesum Rasul, 
Sheikh. l 
Ijaz Hus- Abdul Mazi 
sain Jah- Jahffari. 
l fari. 
Arshad Hus- Gulab Khan : 
sain. l 
Sh Fazal Sh. Mohd. Amin 


Anwar-ul- - Muzafer Khan 


Haque Alvi. 


Khawaja 

Noor Ilahi. 

Mohd, Ay-. 
ub. 


Basbir åh- 
məd Khan. 


Gholam 
Mohd. 


S. Igbar 
Hussain. , 


Kanwai 
Mohd. Su- 


Mohd. Hayat 


Mohd. Din 


x 


Haider Khan 
Pathan. 


Saleh Mohd. 


S, Tajammul 
. Hussain: 


Ghulam Mustafa 


Khan. 


leman Mu-.- 


8tafvi. 


. Institution 


or 
District. 


da. 
do. 


do. 


| do. 


do. 


Offence 
do. 
do. 

. do. 

do. 


do. 


| do. 


do. 
do. | 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


. do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. | 
: do, 
do | 
do. 


do. 


è 


L] 


Regulation 


[wax 


und er 


which & period for 
which disqualified. . 


do. 


do. 


d: 


do. 


do. 


do. 


= 
* 


1952] NOTIFICATIONS 
( 
z l S 
Z ., Name of Institution 
“a Roll No. the, Father's Name or Offence 
A Candidate. District. 
uà 
278 25191 Barkat Ali Sickender Khan do. do, 
279 25192 Abdul Rafi Karam Ilahi do. do. 
280 25193 Abdul Rauf Karam llabi — do. do. 
281 25194 Abdul Jalil Mohd. Sharif do. do. 
289 25195 Manzur Ah- Khan Ls! Khan do. do. 
: mad. 
253 25196 Ashiq Hus- M. Alah Bakhsh do, do. 
sajn. - 
284 25197 Karam Ilahi Fazal Kariin do. do. 
285 95198 Mohd. Saf- Sb, Ghulam Rasul do . ` do. 
dar. Piracha, "E 
286 95199  Ata-ur-Rah- Sb. Fazal Karim do. do. 
man. Piracha, 
287 25200 Mohd. Akbar Mohd. Hayat . do. -do. 
288 95201 Mohd. Akb- Mohd, Yaqub do, do. 
tar, | Piracha. 
- 289 25202 Syed Abnull Syed Syed Ali - do. ' do. 
Hassan Shah, 
; Shah, 
290 25203 Said Amir Syed Chanper Shah. do. . do. 
Shah, 
291 25204 Syed Akhtar Syed Feroz Ali do. do. 
Ali Shah. Shah. 
299 25205 Ghulam Ghulam Rasul do. do. 
Hussain. i i T 
993 25206 Syed Bashir Syed ` Tasaduq do ^ do 
Haider Hussain Shah. | 
Shah. 
994 95908 Raja Nazar Raja Ghulam dọ, do.” 
Hussain. > Haider. : 
295 25900 Raja Gulzar do. do. do. 
. Ahmad. 
296 25210 Ch.: Sher Ahmad do. do. 
Mohd. | 
297 25211 Syed Ahmad Syed Now Bahar do. > : do. 
; : Mukhtar Shah. 
Shah. P 
998 25213 Mirza Sardar Mirza Allah Ditta do. do. 
Khan. 
990 95914 Mohd. Sher Mirza Bashir do. do. 
Jung. Ahmad. 
800 95918 Sb. Mohd, 8b. Mohd. Saddiq do. do. 
Bashir | 
Abmed. 
301 25916 Malik Malik Lal Khan do. - do. 
: Ghulam á 
Shah. 
302 25217 Khan Fateh Sher Khan do. . do. 
: Mod. - l 
308 25218 Ch. Mohd. Ziada Khan do, do. 
Yar. 
304 25219 Lala Raia Kban do. do. . 
305 25277 Sham-ud- Rai Fateh D. B. High Copying. 
Din. Muhammad. , School, 
- Farooka 


(Shahpur).. 


149 — 


Regulation under. 
‘whieh & period for 
which disqualified. 


"td do. ` 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do, 


do, 
do. 


do. 


. do. 
do. 


do, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
| do. 


do, 


do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
bo. 


do. 


. Regulation 19, page 


136 for 1951 and 
1952. 


150 


Boll No. 


Serial No. 


906 25451. 


307 25465 


*308 25475 


*909 26098 


#310 26100 
*311 26108 
/ 


*812 26104 


*813 26105 


*3814 26121 


915 26122 


*816 26128 


*917 96194 
*818 26125 
*8I9 26126 


*320 26128 


4321 26130 
#322 26184 
#323 26138 
*394 96189 
*395 26140 


#326 26141 


*827 26148. 


t 


*398 26144 
*999 96145 


"330 26147 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


e of Institution 


am i 
the | Father's Name or Offence 
Candidaie District 


-Riaz Ahmad Khan Muhammad Govt. High do; 


Khan, Khan. School, 
"2 Sabiwal, 
Muhammad Khan Ata de, - do. 

Saced. Muhammad 

Khan. 

Bashid ‘Oh, Muhammad Isiamia High 
Ahmad:  . Ismail. School. Chak 
Bajwa. 29 5. B. 

: (Sargodha). 

Mohd. Salim. — Ch..Abdulla D. B. High 

Khan. School, 
Shakkot. 

Mohammad Oh, Khadem | do. 
Iqbal. Hussain. 

Mohd. Ashraf (Ch. Mohd. do. 
Mian. Yousaf. 

Shoket Ali. Ch. Mohd. do. 

Yaqub. Í 

Manzur Mian Imam Din, D.B. High 
Ahmad. P School, 

2 3 Shahkot 
(Sheikhu- 
pura). 

Ashiy Hus- Syed Mohd. do. 
gain. . Yaqub. 

Niwaz Ch, Lal Din do. Smuggling. ` 
Ahmad 
Khan. 

Abdul Aziz Mian Fazal Din do. 

Imampuri. 

Yousaf Ali Ch. Abdul Karim do. 

Fateh Mohd. Ch. Allah Rakha do. 

Mohd. Ch. Nur Mohd. do. 
lbrabim. 

Mohd. Ch. Mohd. Din'- do. 
Tbrahim 
Khalil. 

Mohammad Ch. Ishaq Mohd. do, 

Yasin. 

Mohd. Nazir Ch. Fateh Mohd. do. 
Khalid. 

Mohd. Ashraf Ch Mohd. do. 

. Khan. Khán. 

Mohd. Aslam Dr. Rahmat . do. 
Mian. Ullah. 

Abdul  — Ch. Ghulam do, 
Ghafur. > Mohd. . l 

Mohd. Sharif Ch. Umar Dın do, 
Bhatti. 

Mohd. Ch. Fazal Mohd. do, 
Nasim. 

Hassan Ali. Mian Fazal do, 

Alahi. l 

Mahmud ` Syed Sharif. do. 
Hussain. Hussain Shab. 

Mohd. Sadiq Ch. Sulaman do, 
Rana. . ‘Khan. 


[MAY 


Regulation under 
which & period for 
which disqualified. 


do. 
do. 
Under consideration. 


do. 


Under consideration. 


Reg. 18, pages 136- 
187 for 1951, 1952, 
1958, 1954, 1955. 


Under consideration. 


do, 


1952] - NOTIFICATIONS 
Z. Name of Institution 
“3 Roll No. the Father's Name or ' Offence 
B Candidate ` i District 
3 | 
*881 26148. Rahmat Ali. Ch. Ali Mobd. D. B. High 
: School, 
: Shahkot . 
(Sheikhu- 
pura). 
^382 26149 Mohd; Mian Mohd. do, ` 
Anwar. Saeed. . 
*333 26150 Abdul Majid Ch. Mohd. Sharif do. 
, l Bhatti. 
*994 26151 Ramzan Ali. Mian Shair Mobd. ` do. 
*335 96153. Nawazish Syed Sher Ali. do. 
Ali. 
+336 26154 Mohd. Abdul Dr. Din Mohd. , do. 
Hamid. 
*337 96155 Abdul Hamid Fakir Mohd, ‘ do. 
Soz. 
*838 26156 Syed Abid Sayyed Qasam Ali do. 
Hussain Shah Gelaney. 
| Shah. l . i 
*889 26157 Abdul Ghani.Ch. Umar Din do. 
Nasim, 
*840 26158 Mohd. Latif Ch. Rulia . do. 
*841 26159 Mohd. Ch, Fazal Mohd. do, 
Sarwar v 
Aslam, 
*342 26160 Nazir Ch. Fazal Din do. 
^ Ahmad. 
*343 26161 Nasir Ahmad Ch. Khair Din . do- 
Zahid. 
*844 26162 Gulzar Mohd. AH. . do. 
Ahmad. 
*845 26166 Munir Ch. Ali Moham- do. 
Ahmad, mad. 
*046 26167 Abdul Majid Ch. Maulah do. 
: Mian. Bakhsh. 
*847 96168 Bashir Ch, Abdul de, 
Ahmad Hamid. 
Fani. » 
*348 26170 Mohd. Ch Mohd, ' do. 
Ashraf Ramzan. - 
Bhatti. | 
*349 26171 Mohd. Sadiq Ch. Ghulam do. 
Mohd. 
*350 26172 Mohd. Hakim Mohd, do. 
Akram, Din, 
*351 26262 Sh. Azmat Sh. Rahmat Ali. Govt. High 
Ali. School, 
. Sheikhupura, 
352 26370 Saeed Akhtar. Mohd. Yusaf Tauraq Paper in 
Khan; Memorial possession. 
. High School, 
| .. Sheikhupura, l 
353 26380 Abdul Ch. Abdul Aziz do. Copying 
Hafeez. 
354 26385 Sharafat Sher Mohd, Khan do. do; 
Ullah. : 
355 26386 Mohd. Ch. Rahmat ‘do; Paper in 
Akram. Khan, . possession. 


151 


" Regulation under 
which & period for 
Which disqualified. 


Under consideration. 


Regulation 


11 (b), 
page 186 for 1951 
only, 


Regulation 19, page 
196 for 1951 and 
1 


9, 
do. ` 


" Regulation 11 (b), 


page 186 for 198 
only. 


152 


E: Serial N Os 


206. . 


357 


.958 


Roll No. 


96702 


26734 
26805 


27071 
2739f 


21891 


28351 


28367 
28518 


28596 | 


986 4 


28625 


28628 


28639 


28656. 


Name of Institution Regulation under 
' the Fathers Name or - Offence which & period for 

Candidate ` District which disqualified. 

Mahmud ‘Malik Nur Muslim Changing the Regulation 12, page 
Khan ` — Ahmad. Model High answer book 136 for. 1951 and 
Malik. School, Kotla with another 1952. 

Afghana candidate. 
.4 (Sialkot). 
Mohd. Ch. Qasim Ali, Islamia Papers in Regulation 11 (b) page.. 
_ Badeeq . High possession. 186 for 1951 only. 
Sulehria. School, 

| Kolaswala. 

Akhtam Ali Khadan pee D..B. High Copying. Regulation 12 page 
-- School, Qila 196 for 1951 and 
Sobah 1952. 

; Singh. 

Mohd.' Muhamad Govt, High Papers in agitation 11 (b) page 

Aslam Yaqub. School, Possession. 186 for 1951 only. 

Mughal, Pasrur, a 

Mohd. Ahmad Din. Govt. High . Giving Regulation 12 page 

` Ismail r x School, assistance. 186 for 1951 and 

Arain. > Sialkot. only. 

Mohd Mahmood Khan. do. Copying. . do. 

Anwur 
Rajput. . 

Timur Ali. Ghulam Govt. Book in Regulation 11 à) page , 

Hussain. Sandemen possession.. 186 for 1951 only. ' 
. High School,’ 
: T Quetéa. nae 
Mchammad Capt. Mohd. . do. Disobe- Regulatıon, 17 (2) page 
Anwar. Hassan. dience to 138 for 1951 only. 

` , the Supdt. 

. Abdul Syed. Abdul: do. Copying. Regulation 12 page 136 | 
Wahab, Karim. for 1951 and 1957. 
Mohd. Nadir, Haji Abdul Islamia Smuggling. Regulation 18 pages 

Ghaffar Khan. High 186-37 for 1951, 
School, 1952, 1953, 1954 and 
Quetta. | 1955. 
Muhammad M. Mahammad do. -Attempt to Regulation . 12 page. 
Anwar Beg Alam Beg. copy. 186 for 1951 and ' 
1952. 
Abdul Baqi Haji Abdul Hai - do. Copying. do. 
Zafar Iqbal Ch. Ghulam Sadiq Dane Under, consideration. 
2 | Chishti Khan . High School, | 
Bahawalpur . 

Kbalid Haji Mohd. do. do. 
Mahmud. Miskeen. 

Abdul Abdul Rahman do. eugene TA 18 pages 
Majid Khan. 186-37 for - 1951, 
Pattan. 1959, 1958, 1954 

and 1955. 

' Bashir Alla Yar Khan do Under considerations 
_ Abmed. ^ Balloch. . 
Zaffar Sh. Allsh : do. do. 
Hussain. "Vassaya. - 
Mohd. Sardar Mohd. do. do. 

Ashraf. 

Ghulam , Ghulam Rasul Abbasia do. i 
Mvstafa ` Khan. High | "E 
Khan. : .. School, au 
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Bahawalpur. 


| MAY 


4 


1952] 


Serial No. 


* 


#975 28686 . 


376 28889 


- 


977 29045 


978. 99444 


379 907 
'880 : 380 


381 418 
389 
383. 664 
384 680 
su. Bid 
386 1017 


387. 1195 


388 


389 1691 


390 1692 


Roll No. 


684 - 


1806 - 


Name of 
ihe 
Candidate 


Anwar 
Khan. 


Shah 

Mohammad 
Nawaz. 

Malik Abdul 
Razzsq. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


s Institution 
Father's Name or 
District 


, 


. Bahawalpur. 


Azad Govt. 
High 
School, ` 
Dadyal 
Mirpur. 


Govt. High 
School, 
Chishtian. ' 
islarnia 
, Khalidia : 

High 
School, 
Sargodha. . 


Fazal Karim. 


Sharaf Din. 


Malik Mohd. 
Usman. 


$ 


Offence 


153 


Regulation under 
which & period for 
. Which disqualified. 


ÜUuder. consideration 


Copying. Regulation 12, page 


136 for 1951 and 
1952, 


do. do, ' 


Under consideration, 


. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1951 


40-11-1297 Mohammad Ch. Moham- Govt. Col- 


Syed' 


Khan Niazi Niazi. 


Fapers in Regulation 11 


46-i-277 Syed Lahore. 
Mobammad Ghulam possession. (b) page 186 
Sa eem. Murtaza. : ' for 1951 only. 
48-q-76 Aftab Bashir Sialkot. Copying Regulation 12 
Ahmad Ahmad ; page 186 for 
Afaq. Qureshi. 1951, .1952 
` and 1953. 
49-1157 ` Nasim Ghulam ^ Govt. do. do. 
" ‘Akhtar. . . Rasul. College, 
Lyallpur. 
49-q-210 §. Shabbir ^8. Ali Murray do. do. 
Husain. Hussain. College, 
| l Sialkot. 
47-q-195 Kafayat . Sh. Hadait do. do. ‘do. 
Ullah Ullah. 3 
Faug. l A 
49-q-214 Gerald Sana Ullah. do, Attempt io do. 
. Kamran, use unfair 
f means. . | 
49-g-169 Mohammad M. Ibrahimi, Govt. Paperin Regulation 11 
l Amin. College, possession. (b) page 136 
Iqbal >~ Lahore. for 1951 only. 
40-MO-98 A.L. F. M, Khan M. A. O. do. do 
: Shahid. - College, 
: i Lahore. 
46-g-272 Ross - , Sheikh Ata Lahore. Copying. Regulation 12 
i Masood Ullah. page 136 for 
Khan. 1951, 1952 
A and 1983.  ' 
: 48-il-269 Abdul Khan Shah Mianwali. do. do. 
Hameed Wali Khan 


Copying. Regulation 12, 


Nawaz. mad Din lege, page 186 for 
ee Lyallpur. , 1951, 1952 and 
, ' l 1953. 
-49-il-129 Zahur-ul- Qadir Bux. ` do. do. dog 


12-—1799P—V. 


Qadir. 
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g : f ; PE " 
a Rol Registered Name of the- Father's Institution Regulation under 
A No . No. candidate. Name. or Offence, which & period for 
E E | i District which disqualified. ' , 
891 1853 49-Sq-32 Nayyar S. Abdul Govt. Col- do. do. 
i i Iqbal. Rashid. lege, 
Quetta. 
392 1854 50-Sq-117 Rashid Md, Maqsood do. do. do. 
| Mahmood Ali Khan. 
i Farooqi. 
893 1855 50-8g-118 Shahid Md. Madsood do. do. do. 
h Mahmood, , Ali Khan. ' u 
T'arcoquie. i " 
394 1899 49-r-148 Mohammad Abdul Ghani Gordon Col- do. do, 
. ' Sharif Faruqi lege, 
Faruqi. Rawalpindi. 
895 1916  49-r-182 Malik Farocq Malik - ' do. Paperin Regulation 11 (b), 
Mahmood. | Mohammad : possess- page 186 for 
Aslam. ion. . 1951 only. 
396 1963 ^ 49-rp-10 Mohd. Farooq Mohd. Amin Govt. Col- Copying. ‘Regulation 12, 
Mirza. Mirza. lege, page 136 for 
await. 1951, 1952 and: 
1953, 
397 2056  49-q-200 Mohd. Hus- Sh. . Umar Murray Col. Pana in Regulation 11(b), 
. gain. Din. lege, possess- ` paga 136 for 1951 
Sialkot. ion- only. 
898 2896 40.g-860 Muhammad Muhammad Govt. College, do. do, 
Asif Jan Masoud Lahore. } 23 


v , SBiddiqie. ^ Siddiqie. 
399 2789 40.j-208 ^ Mohd. Aslam Mohammad Quetta. Copying. “Regulation 12, 


Qureshi. Alam , i page 136 for 1951, 
| Qureshi. . 1952 and 1953. 
400 9790  48-sq-37 Abdul Latif Ahmed Din. ‘Quetta 4) Copy- do. 
; : . . Ghauri. Pishin. ing also Regulation 13, 


5) page 196 for 1951, 
Smuggl- 19521958, 1954, 
ing, - and, 1955. 


401 +2975 47-ig-109 Mohd-Aslam Mohd. Gujranwala, Under Considera. 


Bhutta Abdallah tion. 
^ ` Rajput. Bhutta ; : 
Rajput, : 
402 3518  48-F-208 Mohammad Ch. Ghulam Sheikhan: A Regulation 13, nad 
. Aslam Mohd. sonapion. 186 for 1951, 1952, 
Sandila. ' 1953, 1954 and 
; l 1955. 
403 *8643 47-g-281 Mohd. Akmal Fazal Biabi * Labore, Under Considera- 
' Kardar. Kardar. . tion. . 
404 4900 49-j-218 Karam B. Noor- Islamia Col- Imper. Regulation 13, page 
' Niwaz. Mohammad. lege, sonation. 136 for 1951, 1952 
` Lahore. 1958, 1954' and 
: i 1955. 
405 5152 49-mo-229° Mohd. Fazal M.A.0. Col- Copying. Regulation ; 12, 
Shuaib Mohammad lege, page 136 for 1951 
Khan. Khan. Lahure. i 1952 and 1953. | 
406 5864 49-gd-47 Abdur ^ Nur Mohd. Govt. College, do. do. 
s Rahman Khan, D.G. Khan. 
j Khan. 
407 5453 49-icg-61 Mir Mahmud- Mir . Islamia 'Col- do, do. 
ul- Muzaffar lege, 
Muzaffar Hussain. Gujranwala, . i 


Sabri, 


€ 
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o ; TT , 
Z . Name of Institution | Regulation 
-= Roll No. d ae the Father's or. Offence : under which - 
= Q: Candidate Name District. & period for 
d which 
HM l disqualified. 
408 5479 Rahmat Khuda Bux. Islamia § Attempt Regulation 12, 
Khan. College, touse page 186 for 
Gujranwala, unfair 1951, 1952 and 
of . means. 1958. 
409 5480 49-icg-78 Mohammad Mohammad - do. - Copying. do. 
, Rafiq. Ramzan. 
410 *6593 48-q-154 Qamar-uz- Mohd. Murray Col- Under Considera- 
i i Zaman. Ibrahim. lege, tion. 
À Sialkot. 
411 6596 48-g-124 Mohd Yousaf. Ch. Abmed do. Smuggl Regulation 13, 
Din. E ing. page 186 for . 
- 1951, 1952, 1953; 
` a t l 1954 and 1955. 
419 6691 49-q-198 - Ch. Manzur.Ch. Abdul do. ` Iper- : do 
a i Elahi.: Qadir. sonation. | 
A18  *696 -50-z-1276 Sayed Syed Mohd. Mardan. Under Considera” 
_ Suppl. Gauhar, Zaman.: tion. 
414  *698 50-7-1978 Mohammad Sher Dil. _ do. Under Considera- 
Suppl. Afsar, M tion. 
416> *699 50-z-1264 Said Ahmad Dr. Abdul: do. Under Considera- 
Suppl. Shah. Ghani tion. | 
r? t Shah. 
2 B. Sc. & B.A. Examination, April, 1981. 
416 650 44-gem-73 Niaz Muham- Mian Sher Montgomery. Copying. Regulation 12, 
; mad. Muhammad. page 136 for 
1951, Hos and 
l 1253. 
417 . 1804 46-i-185 Ramzan. Ch. Ghuiam T.I. College, Attempt: do. 
Muhammad Mohammad. Lahore. ' to mse 
unfair 
l : means. 
418° 1805 46-i-356 Kalim Ullah M. Ghulam © do. do, 'do. - 
l l Mobammad. . 
419 135 '45-ab-l6ó .5.M. Saleem Sardar Hazara. Copying. Amended Regula- 
Suppl. ‘Abasi. Mohammad ~ tion 12, page 136 
, Ajab Khan, ; for 1951 and 
1952 only. 
490 879° 49-2-1787 Anwar Beg. Aziz Beg. ` Lahore.: do. do. 
Suppl. 
First Examination in Agriculture (Second Wear), April, 1951. 
491 85 46-ig-188 „B.A. Baseer. Sh. Inayat Panjab Copying. Regulation ‘2, 
Karim Agricultura] 186 for 1951, 
College, 1952 and 1958. 
, Lyallpur. 
Second Professional B.Sc. Examination (May, 1951), 
492 28 49-vte-28 Mohd. Mazar- Ch. Jamal- Panjab Copying. Regulation 12, 
ul. Hag. ^ ud-Din Veterinary page 186 for 
Ahmad. College, 1951, 1959 and 
* | Lahore. 1953. ` 
"e LL.B. Examination-(Octobes, 1951) - 
2874 61 .48-ic-80 Zarin Gul Raja Zer Law College Under considra- 
Awan. Khan. Lahore, tion. 
494 Cancelled. 
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‘3 Roll No. 

a. 

[e 

495 895 
496 427 

4 

427 429 
A28 455. 
499 - 388 
#430 — 501 
»491 1151 
488 84 
#433 — 6857 
484 843 
485 896! 
436 | +939 
? 
*437 1978 

488 1427 

489 1587 
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Regulation under 


Registered Name of the ^ Father's Institution ‘Offence, Which and period 


No. 


51-7-1502 
50-z-2607 


50-z-1532 


49-7-1152 


51-z-1881 


` 


51-z-2071 


51-z-2550 


* 


51-2-2644 


. 41-z-208 


51-2-3028 
51-2-3046 


§1-2-1008 
48-y-285 
61-2-1208 


51-z-1992 


for which dis- . . 
qualified. 


Candidate. Name. or District. 
7 
Adib Examination (May, 1951) 


Ghulam Mohammad Mianwali. Papers Regulation 11 (b) 


Akbar. Abdullah. . in Poss- Page 186 for 
f ession. . 1951 only. 

S. M. Mab- Syed Peshawar. Copy- , Regulation 12 
mood Hassan ing. page 136 for 
Shah. Shah. 1951 only. 

Syed Ahmad Syed Imam Quetta, ' For not Regulation 17 
Hassan  - Shah. handing (2) page 138 for 
Shab. MU over the 1951 and 1959 

Answer- only. 

book to 

the Su- : 4 

perinter- 

dent. , 
Sher Zaman Fazal Khan. Rawalpindi. Copy- Regulation 12 


‘Khan. ing. page 186 for 
; 1951 and 1952. 


Adib Alam Examination (May, 1951) 


Mohd. Mohd. Amin Karachi. Attempt Regulation . 12 


Usman Siddiqi, , to use page 136 for 
Siddigi. : unfair 1951 and 1952, 
i . means. ° 
Mian Mohd. Mian Manak Multan. Under consi- 
Ramzan. - -deration. 
Ahmad Ghulam dimn LR do. 


Hussain. Hussain. 
Munshi Fazal Examination (May, 1951) - 
Mohd. Rafi Ullah Mardan. Attempt Regulation 12 


Rooh-ul- Khan. tocopy. page 186 for 
Amin © 19951, 1952 and . 
Swati. l l 1983. 
Shafig Rahm Ali. Lahore. . Under | consi- 
Ahmad ` derabion. — 
Ansari. — 
Abdul Ch. Nawab- do. Copy- Regulation 12 
Hamid ud-Din. : ing. . .page 136 for 
Khan. , $ 1951, 1952 and 
mE | 1958. 
Saeed . Ali Moham- do. Disclos- Regulation 15 
Ahmad mad. ing his (6) page ‘138 
Siddiqi. ' . identity. for 1951 and 
. 1952. 
Abdul Latif. Nawab Din Quetta. do. Regulation 15 
: (Chatha). (a) page 137 
for 1953 only. 
' Mohammad Mian Lahore. Under consi- 
Afzal. Karam deration. 
l Habi. . - 
Liagat Mohd. . Mianwali. Boakin Regulation 11 
Hussain Sharif ‘ possess- (b) page 186 
Siddiqi. Siddiqi. ion. for 1951 only. 
Syed Ahmad Syed Mohd. Peshawar. Copying. Regulation 12 
Shah. Shah Burg. page 186 for 


1951, 1952 and ` 
1953. s 


1952 | 


Roll 


Serial No. 


He 
"Um 


0 1595 


441 1649 


442 1059 


443 1607 


444 1773 
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D . Regulation under 
Registered Name of the Father's Institution Offence which.and period 


No. Candidate. ` Name. ór District. ' for which dis- 
. qualified. 
51-z-1295 Abdul Amir Khan. Peshawar. Copying. Regulation 12 
Haque. i page 186 for 
1951, 1952 and 
1953. 
49-7.1689 -` Abdul Abdul | Dar-ui Alunr Paper in Regulation 11 
Samad. Quyoom. Alsinath possess- (b) page 136 
Shargia, : ' ion. for 1961 only. 
Rawalpindi. . 
44.ig-119 Malik Mohd. Malik Faiz- ` do. do. do. 
Arshad. ul-Hassan. , 
51-z-1881 Ghulam M. Moham- do. Copying. Regulation 12 
l Rabbani. mad Alam. |» page 186 for 
; 1951, 1952 and 
1958. 
50-2-996 Áshiq Ghulam Rawalpindi. Attempt do. 
i , Hussain. Hussan. to use 
. unfair 


means. 
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From height to height and from strength to strength the | 


Hindusthan is making a record of outstanding progress every 
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Life Insurance. ‘The 45th Annual Report for 1951 once again 
reflects the soundness, integrity and distinction which Sex 
have been so characteristic of the Society, 
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INDUS PEOPLE AND INDUS RELIGION 
INDUS PEOPLE (Il) | 


NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI, M.A. 


THE ALPINE BRACHYCEPHALIC ELEMENT 


It is necessary to refer to some of the arguments already used 
in ihe section on the Armenoid element because tbe confusion re- 
garding the position of the Alpine element in the Indus Valley and 
among Indian brachycephalic races held to be derived from the 
Indus brichycephals, created by some recent suggestion, should be 
removed. | | 


The tbird .broad-headed strain among the Indus people was 
Alpine. ` Skulls classed as Alpine have been found both at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. ~ (M.I.C.I/xxx). In these skulls “‘the occipital 
parts are not usually flattened.” But Dr. Guha has found them 
to be of ‘‘apparently of Armenoid affnities." Now, if a definite 
theory of race is advocated on the evidence of head-form only—other 
characteristics being unknown in this instance,—this. procedure of 
determining racial affinity, after the difference between the two types 
of crania has been carefully noticed, will appear to be open to criticism. 
It has been observed that in a later paper Dr. Guha affiliates the [Indus 
brachycephalic race with the bracbycephalic races in S W. India and 
Bengal ard holds that in general shape and -features the affinities 
are closer with the Dinaric race of Eastern Europe than with those 
of the Armenoid. He could not altogether ignore the Alpine element. 
Elsewhere he writes, ‘‘In the Indus Valley in chalcolithic times . 
we find the presence of both the Alpinoid and Dinaric types.of heads” 
(Racial Elements, etc.). Again, ‘These broad-heads drifted along 
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the western littoral from Baluchistan through Sind, Kathiawar, 
Gujarat and Maharastra into Kannada and Tamil land, thence into - 
Ceylon. An eastward movement seems to have gone early into the 
Gangetic delta leaving a distinct trail in Central India, eastern U.P. 
Bihar and Orissa." (Racial Ethnology, pp. 21, 22.) In all these 
areas, however, it js the Dinaric type that prevails, the Alpinoid 
occurs in a modified form due to admixture in Gujarat only. (Ibid.). 
When according to craniological evidence the Alpinoid type was 
present in the Indus Valley and was represented by a fairly large 
number of skulls, its complete disappearance in Dr. Guba’s scheme of 
distribution of facial elements in India is curious. If it is held that 
the Alpinoid type has been submerged or modified some evidence 


Should be produced of a large scale Dinaric or Armenoid invasion 


in chalcolithic times or in subsequent period, Dr. Guha discovers 
a second Dinaric strain from Russian Turkestan, but he suggests 
that it came later. For this reason and for the reason that he derives 
the Indian brachycephalic races from the Indus brachycephals this 
second strain may be ignored. Now, the Dinaric type. of Dr. Guha 
would appear to be the Illyrian (Adriatic or Dinaric) variety of 
Haddon’s Illyrió-Anatolian stock of Eurasiatic brachycephaly includ- 
ing in its area of distribution Rumania, the Balkans, Greece and 
probably Little Russia and characterised by high cranium and vertical : 


occiput. (Races, p. 28). The following table may be examined :— 
TABLE I 
. Dinaric type ` 
, Head Nose - Stature Skin Hair _ Others. 
Haddon’ O.L81- Narrow, 168-177 Tawny Brown Elongated face 
(Illgrian, . 86 Straight, Black 
Dinaric or convex 
Adriatic) 
Anatolian 86.87 prominent medium tawny- dark Heavily built 
| aquiline nose 163-169 white body with a ten- 
(Armenian) with a. dency ta corpul- 
depressed ency. 
tip and large 
, wings. E 
Guha (Aipo- Extremely Tal Darker Darker Receding fore- 
Dinaric) Head long, mcre than in- head. 
not as round often convex, Alpine 


as that of the | the tip some 


Alpine but times bend- 
very short ing towards 
with flat- the upper 
tened verbi». lip. 


cal oceiput, 
eranial vault 
yery high. 
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Now, if the somatic characters of the non-Mongolian brachy- 
cephals in India that belong to the Dinarie race according to Dr. 
Guha are compared with the characters of the Dinaric and Armenoid 
types given above by Haddon it is found that there is a very wide 
range of variations. Nevertheless, they are labelled under a common 
name the connotation of which in relation to,these peoples is not 
clear. In so far as the non-Mongolian Indus braehy. skulls are 
concerned if is evidently the shape of the occiput that serves as the 
basis of identification. The identification of the Armenoid skull is 
based on the evidence of flattened occipital parts as has been seen, 
but how can crania in which the occ iput is not usually flattened be 
identified as Armenoid? It has been observed that opinion has been 
expressed that this peculiarity of the head-form might be due to 
infantile deformation. The presence of this peculiarity among 
Alpine peoples in Chinese ‘Turkestan and among mixed types as noted 
by Haddon would strengthen the case for rejection of the theory of 
the presence of the Armenoid element in ihe Indus Vailey. It is 
possible that the lumping together of all the non-Mongoloid brachy. 
Indus skuHs as of Armenoid affinity and subsequently of the 
Dinaric. type was due in some measure to the influence of Dr. Hutton's 
theory that the Armenoid element in the Indus population was the 
principal contributor to the development of the Indus civilisation but 
which lacks adequate basis as has been seen. 

Besides the’ brachycranial skulls unearthed at Mobenjo Daro 
and Harappa classed as Alpine other evidences have been found of 
the presence of the Alpine people in the Indus Valley during the period 
when the Indus civilisation flourished and which have been noted by Sir 
John Marshall and Dr. Hutton. Mention wil! be made of these 
evidences later, These Alpines came according to Dr. Hutton from the 
Pamirs and Iran. He also holds that the brachy cephalic races in 
Bengal and western littoral are descended from these Alpine immigrants. 
This is also the view of Giuffrida Ruggeri. Dr. Guha holds that the 
Indian brachycephals are descended from the Indus brachy races. 
There is thus a general unanimity among scholars regarding the 
continuity of the Indian brachycephalic races from the Copper Age 
to the present day. Ramaprasad Chanda who was the first to point cut 
that the Indian brachycepbaly was non-Mongolian, suggested that it 
was due to immigration of brachycephalic races from the Pamirs and 
Takla Makan. His suggestion that the immigration took place after 
the advent of the Vedic Aryans may be rejected after the Indus Valley 


discoveries. 
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Attention may now be turned io the question of the original 
home of the non-Mongolian Indus broad-headed race, from which 
the Indus braehycephalic races are derived. The question of ihe 
probability of the penetration of the Armenoid-Dinaric element into 
the Indus Valley by the land-route will be discussed next. ' 


- If Iran, the- Pamirs .and Takla Makan were the.regions from 
where the Alpine element came, as suggested by scholars, evidenjy 
the type was.the Pamirian or Irano-Pamirian type. 


Let vs turn to the area of characterisation of the Eurasiati 
brachycephals, tbe central mountain axis of Asia beyond the 
Himalayas. In the centre are the lofiy snow-clad peaks of the Pamir. 
mountains with the valleys ‘of the Alai, Shignan Roshan and Abi 
Panja (Oxus) rivers. To the south is the Hindukush with mighty 
spurs thrown out east and west. The main western spur" cuts across 
Afghanistan east to west separating Balkh and Badakshan in the 
Oxus basin from the Kabul basin and the Indus basin. To the east 
the main range divides Kafiristan from the N. W.F. ‘Province and the 
two spurs that run southwards from it enclose the Dir, Swat and 
the Chitral Agency and farther south-east there is the Gilgit Agency. 
West of Afghanistan the mountain axis passes through Iran, Armenia, 
Anatolia, eic. From the Pamir system there issue out, running north- 
east, the  Tien-shan range dividing Zungaria and Mongolia from the 
Tarim basin and westernmost China with string of oases at the southern 
foot, and running south-east, the Kwen Lun ranges with the plateau 
of Tibet below. There are two series of plateaux west and east of 
the. Roof of the World ; to the west the ‘plateaux of Iran, Armenia 
and Anatolia and to the east the Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, 
Tibet, northwest Mongolia, etc. The two series of plateaux were 
the areas of characterisation of tlie leucodermic and the- xanthodermic 
or the western and the eastern brachycephals. | 


Iran, Armenia and Andtolia in the series of western plateaux 
were the area of characterisation of _leucodermic brachycephals. The 
easternmost plateau in the series namely, Iran bad in- early times a 
brachycephalic population which is said to have survived in its purest 
form in the valleys of the Pamir mountains. This: population is 
represented by several Pamir tribes namely, the Roshanis, Shignanis, 
Wakhis, etc. According to Liapouge's description the purest Alpine 
type of man is to be found among them. This Pamirian type of 
Western brachycephaly has been ‘distinguished froni the types of the 
more westerly plateaux of Armenia and Anatolia. In the following 


“| 
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types are given for purpose of comparison : — i 
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table the characteristics of the Pamirian and the Armetlo- Anatolian 


i 


d 
i 
ij 
m 


TABLE II 


A. Pamirian Type 


H 


Stature — Skin , Hair : Others 


Cephalic Nose 
Index g 
Joyce (after Very Thin pro- About the White-rosy Abundant, Medium 
Stein and — brachy- minent, average, brown ^: long oval 
Ujfalvy cephalic from aqui- usually | face 
(Pamirs) : line to dark.cur- 
straight - _ ly asy. 
Haddon C.I. 85 N.I. 62.8- 166-170 White Abundant, Medium oval 
(Pamirs) i 72 bronzed dark, light face. 
- B. Armeno-Anatolian. Type 
Haddon 86-87 -Prominent Medium Tawny Dark ` Heavily 
(Armenia, aquiline 163-169 white : E buitt body 
Anatoli) nose with E with a ten- - 
i a depress- 4  deney to 
ed tip and : corpulency 
large | 
wings. i 
C. ‘Alpine Type ] 

Guba Short wide Prominent. Medium ^ Lighter ' Abundeni. Thick-set 
head with than that es > strongly 
rounded of Medits. |" d built body 
occiput. ^ round face 


The differences between the Pamirian and Armenoid types are obvi- 
ous. Haddon’s view is that the two types belonged to two different 
stocks. As for the Alpine type of Dr. Guha it is not! stated where 
this particular type is to be Idcated. Now, if the old "Iranian type 
is found in the Pamir valleys in its purest form it may be 
believed that the population in situ in the Pamir valleys and in the 
neighbouring areas to the west where the old Iranian population is 
to be found in strength, constituted an effective barrier against the 
penetration eastwards of the types of brachycephaly prévailing i in the 
more westerly plateaux beyond Iran, 2 

The area of distribution of the Irano-Pamirian type may now be 
considered. It includes Iran, the Pamirs and neighbouring areas as far 
east as Manchuria. (Races, p. 28), In Iran and the Pamirs the type 
is represented by the Tajiks. They are regarded as the original in- 
habitants of Khorasan and belong perhaps. to the Eastern lranian 
race known to the Chinese as Ta-hia. "They lived oniboth banks of 
the Oxus and in the whole of Khorasan. (Seistan, iv, p. 278). The 
low-land Tajik has mixed with various elements and ihe Hil Tajik or 
Galcha is held to represent the original type. Eastern Iran included 
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Khorasan, Seistan, Sogdiana, Bactria and Herat Valley. In these 
areas the Tajiks are still found in strength. In the Herat Province 
the population is estimated half a million and the majority are Persian- 
speaking people of Iranian origin who call themselves Parsiwan. 
Jamshedis and Firoz Kohis are also of Iranian origin and the 
Taimanis living east of the Herat Valiey are originally of the same . 
origin with later Afghan admixture. Together with the' Taimuris 
the tribes are collectively known as Chahar Aimaks. In Afghan 
Turkestan the Tajiks are comparatively a smaller number by the 
side of the Uzbegs. In Badakshan the Tajiks are the most numerous 
race. They are believed to be the oldest surviving race of the Oxus 
Valley. Besides Herat, Afghan Turkestan and  Badakshan the 
Tajiks are found in some of the northern districts of the Kabul 
Province such as Kobistan,  Panjshir Bamian, Saighan, etc. The 
total number of the "Tajiks in Afghanistan is about a million. They 
are found also in the S. W. in Afghan Seistan and in Iranian Seistan: 
where they are known as Farsiwans. The l'arsiwans include also 
other racial elements. From Seistan bodies of Tajik immigrants 
passed to Baluchistan. It is believed that many of the Brahui tribes 
contain Tajik elements. The Dehwars in Kalat State are probably 
Tajiks. (Baluchistan Gaz. 1907, Vol. VI, p. 63). North of Afghan 
Turkestan is Bokhara where the Tajiks outnumber the Uzbegs. 
Bokhara is now included in the Tajikistan Socialist Soviet Republic 
which includes the Russian Pamirs. The Tajiks in the oasis of 
Bokhara and in the plains have intermixed with the Uzbegs while in 
the east Bokharan mountains and Pamir Valleys where they withdrew 
under Turkish and Arabian pressure they have maintained their 
racial purity in a large measure. ‘“‘ The Tajiks are in a majority in 
the oasis of Bokhara; they live in great numbers in the valley of 
Serafshan ; they are the main population in Karateghin ; they inhabit 
the provinces of Darvas, Roshan, Shugnan Caran, Akhan and in the 
oasis of Shirabad.’’ (Seistan, etc., p. 372). ‘‘ They look upon them- 
selves as the original inhabitants of Bokhara and upon the Uzbegs 
as usurpers who have overrun the oasis of Bokhara from the country 
towards the north-east round the Altai mountains and from Turkestan 
over Samarkand and Sahr-Sebbs."  (Ibid., p. 871). ' 
We may now turn to ihe Pamirs and Tarim Basin. Joyce 
writes, ‘‘It is very probable as suggested, by other authors, that. 
the Pamir Valleys may contain the purest representatives of the 
tall, white, leptorrhine brown-and-wavy haired race whose physical 
traits appear to have been inherited in varying degrees by so many 
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of the present neighbouring populations. ''(J.A.I., XXXIII p. 306). 


The Galchas of Karateghin are closely allied to the Wakhis of the 
south bank of the Amu Daria and stand in closer relation to the 
Pamir group including the Yazghulami, Roshani, Shignani and 
Ishkashmi of the valleys running eastward on the right of the river. 
There is a slight Turki admixture. The Roshani probably represent 
the purest form of the original population of the “whole region, the 
true Homo Alpinus type. To the west (Tajik) and to the east (Takla 
Makan fringe) this type has been modified in varying degrees by 
contact with broad-hosed Mongolo-Turki type (Ibid., Vol. LVI, p.121). 
The Sarikolis resemble the Galcha type and possess characteristics 
of the Homo Alpinus. (Ibid., XXXIII, p. 306). Passing on to the 
desert people Joyce's finding is that the people of Khotan and 
Keriya .are related to the Pamirian type (Galcha) with an admixture 
of Turki and Tibetan blood. (Ibid., p. 324). The people of Hami, 
Turfan, Korla, ete. are affected by Chinese influence. He writes, 
‘The original inhabitants of the Pamirs and Takla Makan desert 
including the cities now buried beneath the sand is the type of man 
described by Lapouge as Homo Alpinus, with, in the west, traces 
of the Indo-Afghan ; and the Mongolian has had very little influence 
upon the population."  (bid., XLII, p. 468). Stein writing of the 
indigenous population of Liou-lan, north of Lop desert and south of 
the Kuruk-tagh foothills, says that the type of the population living 
in the area in the first centuries of the Christian era is of, the Homo 
Alpinus type, which, ''judging from my anthropometric records 
worked up by Mr. T.A. Joyce, still supplies the prevailing element 
in the racial composition of the indigenous population of Chinese 
Turkestan and is seen in its purest form in the Iranian speaking 
" (Third Journey, p. 29). Of the Pakhpu 
people from Tiznaf headwaters examined by bim at Kok-yar he says 
that they closely approach the Homo Alpinus type of the Iranian 
speaking tribes of the Pamirs. (Ruins, etc., p. 1/150). At Ten-huang he 
found a local priest (Ho-shang). ''His face scarcely showed any 
Chinese feature and like so many physiognomies seen at Khotan 
curiously recalled Indian origin. But I had seen enough of the 
people of Ten-huang to realise how a mixture of races may be looked 
for at these ancient cross roads between China, Tibet and the 
quasi-Aryan settlements of the Tarim basin." (Ibid. II 27, 28.) 

Thus itis found that a tall, leptorrhine, highly brachycephalie 
type with Iranian affinities prevails-in the plains and hills of Bokhara, 
in Khorasan and Persian Seistan, in S.W. Afghanistan including 


tribes near the Pamirs, 
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the Herat Valley and Afghan Seistan, in Afghan Turkestan, 
Badakshan, Afghan Wakhan and northern parts of the Kabul 
Province. The same type ‘prevails preponderantly in the valleys 
of the Pamir mountains represented in its purest form among 
tribes living in the secluded valleys to the right bank of the Oxus 
above the northern bend. In the desert country east of the Pamirs, 
the type: of the indigenous population on which other racial elements 
have been superimposed is the same ‘leptorrhine, brachycephalic 
type with Iranian affinities. Foreign elements that have mixed with 
this type to the east and west of the Pamirs are- mainly due to the 
broad-nosed Mongolo-Turki tribes. Joyce notes that the Seistani- 
Sayed-Bilouch which show skin pigmentation and dolichocephaly 
are basically Indo-Afghan or Indo-Persian with a leaven of the old 
Pamir stock. (Ibid., LVI,-p. 121). — 

A few facts may be stated here incidentally regarding the 
population of the Tarim Basin. The people of Khotan and Kerlya 
are basically-of the Pamirian type and thé population of ihe sand- 
buried cities is held to have been of the same type. The peoples 
in the northern fringes of the Tarim Basin have been affected by 
Mongol and Chinese influence. At Ten-huang physiognomies re- 
calling Indian origin have been found. Stein speaks of quasi-Aryan 
settlements of the Tarim Basin. Now a good deal of information 
regarding the early history of Khotan, Kuci, Turfan, Kerashahr, 
Ten-huang, etc., the part played by them in the spread of Buddhism 
in the early centuries of the Christian era from India to China and their 
very close connection with India is obtained from the early Chinese 


sources. According to Buddhist tradition Kbotan was colonised by 


Indians from N.W. India in the time of Asoka. Ansient documents 


: from Khotan show the early existence of a ruling dynasty of Indian 


origin. The ancient rulers bore Indian names such as Suvarnapuspa 
Haradeva, Suvarnadeva, etc. Kuchean-Sanskrit bilingual Buddbist 
texts have,been discovered from the Kuci region. It is known that 
the Sogdians who took an active part in the propagation of Buddhism 
in Central Asia and China built up settlements in the Tarim Basin as 


early as the first centüry of the Christian era. Kashmir which had risen 


to the position of the most important seat of Buddhism in Kushan 
times was in close connection with Khotan and Kuci which were 
important seats of Buddhist culture in Central Asia. (India and China, 
pp. 14f.) No wonder then that Sir Aurel Stein was struck, as Joyce 
notes, by a certain similarity in the general appearance between the. 
Kasbmiri and the Khotanese. (J.R.A.I., Vol. XXXIII, p. 817). 
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We may turn next to the Hindukush tribes. Lingüistically, 
tribes living south of the Hindukush have been divided ; into two 
groups, the western group speaking Dardic languages and tha eastern ' 
group speaking Burushaki language, with the Kafirs occupying an 
intermediate position between the Iranian and the Indian. We 
' need not refer here to the detailed examination and comparison of 
the somatic characters of the western and eastern groups and identifi- 
cation of different racial strains among them. One of the strains 
discovered by Dr. Guha among Western or Dardic tribes. is a race 
with ‘“‘medium stature, short head and a nose that is inclined to 
be straight’’. He writes that this is “the Pamiric race of Ujfalvy 
. and is undoubtedly a branch of what is commonly known as the 
Dinaric race of Eastern Euvope’’. (Pres. Add. Indian Se. iCongress, 
1938). This strain is. not noticed by him among the Eastern tribes: 
The basic racial type in both groups, however, is a dolichocephalic 
strain with a prominent long nose which is regarded as a variant of the 
Oriental race. (Ibid). 

Among the Pamir group, according to Joyce, the Chitrali is to 
be regarded as Influenced by some extraneous element, probably 
some strain of the Indo- Afghan. The same view is held in regard 
to the Kafirs. He writes, "In the Pamirs i is à series of tribes which 
though chiefly of the Iranian stock, begin to show slight: traces of 
the Indó-Afghan blood. In Kafir these traces are more slight. The 
Chitrali also seem to stand in closer relation to an Indo-Afghan 
people than the other Pamir tribes". (J.R.A.L, vol. XLII, pp. 
466,467).  Bicksted holds that the Pamiri element is more dominant . 
among the Khos of Chitral. (Man in India, 1926, pp.244-45) Among the 
Ladakhis Joyce suggests the existence of Indo-Afgan, Tibetan and pos- 
sibly Pamiri elements. The Baluchi is regarded as óccupying a posi- 
tion between the Galchas representative of the Homo Alpinus type 
and the Indo-Afgan and the same is held to be the position of the 
Dards. The Kashmiris are regarded as connected with the Indo-Afgan 
but presenting a peculiar and unmistakable type. (Ibid Vol. XXIII). 
The Indo-Afghan element is probably identical with what ‘Dr. Guha 
regards as a variant of Fischer’s Oriental race. 

The term Dardistan has been’ applied to al] the EN lying 
between Kafiristan on the west and Kashmir and Kagan on the east 
including Chitral, Mastuj, Gilgit, Astor, territories: under ‘the Gilgit 
Agency namely the Shinaki group of republics with Darel and Tanjir. 
Yasin, Ashkuman, Ghizar, Hunza, Nagar, ete., are within: the same 
country. Linguistical]yp the peoples of the territories ` belong to 
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different groups but the satne racial elements are stated to have enter- 
ed in varying degrees into their composition. In central Ladakh, 
in the Hanu Valley, are found Dards speaking Shina dialect and pro- 
fessing Buddhism. In Baltistan known as little Tibet the people are 
allied to the Ladakhis but the Brokpas are believed to be immigrants 
from Dardistan proper. 

Now, if the areas in which the Tibetan element is preponderant 
are left out, from Kafiristan to Kashmir we have an extensive moun- 
‘tainous country in which the predominant racial type of the northern 
Hindukush gradually changes from the brachycephalic Pamirian type 
. to the dolichocephalic Indo-Afghan type. Dr. Guha has discovered 
the Pamirian (or as he chooses to call it, the Dinaric strain) among 
the tribes of both the Eastern and Western groups and in their racial 
composition the same elements are said to present in varying degrees. 
North of the Hindukush the type prevails in its puresi form in the 
Pamirs. In the west the type occurs in notbern, western and S. W. 
Afghanistan forming almost a continuous belt, the belt buiging out 
in Tajikistan, north of Bokhara. To the south the belt stretches 
through Khorasan and Seistan and reaches - Baluchistan where the 
fype mingles with the intrusive Indo-Afghan type. To the east of 
the Pamirs the type is found up to the Nan Shan range mingling in the 
existing population in the northern oases along the foothills of the 


Tien Shan and the southern fringe of the TED Basin with other 
racial elements. 


Taste III 
Tribe. Nuniber of Gephalic , Nasal Focial Stature. 
individuals, . Index. Index. Index. r 
A—IRANO-PAMIRIAN TYPE (STEIN AND JOYCE) 
Tajik 16 88 14 66.54 94.03 167.56 
Roshani 56 83.37 59.98 90.30 165.10 
Wakhi 54 86.89 57.36 95,68 165.69 
Sarikoli 40 81.88 71,95 89.62 168,00 
B--TAKLA MAKAN TYPE (STEIN-JOYCE) 
Khotan 67 84,91 74.70 86.31 165.59 
Keriya 21 86.18 81.94 88.60 163.00 
Turfar 12 85.07 78.29 89.47 166.26 
Aksu 18 89.20- 70.28 80.62 163.77 
C—HINDUKUSH TYPE (STEIN-JOYCE) 
Kafür | 18 76.88 72.06 97.17 166.78 ` 
Chitrali * 99 80.26 64,27 96.93 168.45 
Mastuj 28 80.57 | 72,54 93.25 166.61 
Faizabad 12 85.37 87.83 85,62 166,92 
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INDIAN PACH ECEE HATES TYPE (RISLEY, GUHA, CHANDA, THURSTON) 


f 


C.L N. L. i 5 Stature 
Nagar Brahman 79.7 78.1 ; 164.3 
Prabhu 19.9- 75.8 | 162.7 
Bengal Brahman h 
(Chanda) 71.8, 86.1 58.8 1 176.0 
Coorg | 19.9 72.3 ; 168.7 
Baloch 80.4 72.5 * 167.8 
Tamil Brahman l 81.77 74.07 ; , 
(Guha) » 168.5 
Canarese Brahman 91.30 62.96 4 161.5 
(Guha) i 
Billav& Lang Average C. 1. 80 : 
(Thurston) Tulu : t 
Vakkaliga $i 82 ] 
(Do.) Canarese m. 
Kapa j 78 | 
\Do.) Telegu i 


- 


The conciusion that we would come to from the "» is the 
same as that of Hutton and Chanda namely, ‘that the 
non-Mongolian Indian brachycephaly is to be affiliated to the Trano- 
Pamirian type. Tt is obvious that the type has undergone certain 
changes in India, the most noticeable change being in respect of skin 
eolour. Whether this is a result of genetic changes or mutation in 
response to different environmental conditions is not certain. This 
ancient broad-headed race came from Hastern Iran including Sogdiana, 
Bactria and the Pamirs. Chanda lays unnecessary stress on the 
Tarim Basin as the area from which it came. It has been, seen that 
the Tarim Basin was within the zone of eastward expansion of the 
Irano-Pamirian type. To enter India it would have been necessary 
for the immigrants to retrace their steps to the Pamirs and then to 
descend down the Hindukush by the Baroghill saddle or , ifollow the 
ancient silk trade route through the Alai Valley down to the middle 
Oxus. - The Karakoram róute across the Sanju Valley, though not 
impracticable is not a route likely to have been followed by a large 
body of immigrants on account of its difficulties. Moreover, there -is 
reason to: doubt whether the relics of-the sand-buried settlements in the 
Takla Makan, attributed to the original inhabitants of the desert, are 
really much older than 4th centry B.C. or probably two äi three cen- 
turies earlier than the expansion of the. Chinese power in the Central 
Asia in the 2nd century B.C. Stein attributes these relics to the latest 
‘Neolithic period. (Third Journey, p. 42). It is ‘clear that just as 
the Tarim Basin was within the zone of eastward expansion SO Was 
India within the zone of south ward expansion of the Irano- Pamirian 
brachycephalie race. | 

We are not concerned here with the theory of the white autoch- 
thonous race of Central Asia nor with Giuffrida Ruggeri's distinction 
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between the Aryan leucoderms of the desert of the Takla Makan 
(Language Tokhari) and Aryan leucoderms of Iran and India. 
(Outlines, etc., pp. 27, 30), but attention may be drawn to an 
incousistency in the position of chanda who holds on to the Takla 
Makan theory. He objects to the finding of Joyce that the original 
population of ihe "l'akla Makan were of the Iranian stock and points 
out that the language spoken at Kuci in the "th century- A.C. was 
Tokharian B which according to Dr. Levi was an independent 
language of the Indo-European family and not allied to the Indo- 
Aryan languages. The languages in use in the southern oases of the 
Tarim Basin, e.g., at Khotan and written in cursive Brahmi script is 
also stated to be independent of the Iraniau and Indian languages. 
At any rate, this would mean that probably Tokharian was also the 
language of the Alpine immigrants to India from the Takla Makan. 
Chanda, however, does not definitely commit himself to this position. 
But unless this position is taken up and it is held that the speakers 
of the Kuchean diaiect were, as Dr. Levi's finding of close relationship 
- between it and the Italo-Celtic group of languages of Europe would 
indicate, an Indo-European and not an Indo-Arayan people Chanda's 
objection to the finding of Joyce would be meaningless.  Kbotan, 
Kuci and other Central Asian countries were in direct relations with 
-India from the early centuries of the Christian era. and probably from 
some centuries before it; for, the Khotan tradition of colonisation 
by Indians refer to the Maurya times. But there were probably stray 
Yue-chi settlements in Central Asia and the Hiun-nos were there 
during the same period as we come to know from the Han Annals. 
It is possible that when the Hittite and Celtic affinities of Tokharian 
are sufficiently cleared up and more light is thrown on the pre-history. 
of Chinese Turkestan the theory of invasion of India by an Alpine 
race-from the Takla Makan wouid come to be proved al] the more 
untenable, for, the Takla Makan people would then be found to be 
an Indo-European people linguistically and racially distinct from 
the Irano-Paimirian race. But anthropologists have. shown that the 
original desert people were racially akin to the Irano.—Pamirians 
and that the racial affinities óf the non-Chinese and non-Turki elements 
of the present popülation of the Tarim .Basin, e.g., Khotan, Keriya, 
etc. are with the lrano-Pamirian type. "The hypothetical creation 
of an Aryan race of the Takla Makan distinct from the Eastern 
Aryans like Iranians and Indians on the basis of an extinct language 
with affinities with certain European languages such as has; been 
attempted by Giuffrida Ruggeri, is of dubious value. 
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There is then no valid ground for deriving the indiad brachycephaly 
from Armenia and Anatolia or for affiliating it to the Adriatic or Dinaric 
type of Eastern Europe. Originally descended from the Trano-Pamirian 
broad-headed race the Indian brachycephalic race. has acquired 
or developed characteristics of its own which, while distinguishing 
it from anthrodermic and melanchroid brachycephals found in India 
give it a unique position. For the sake of clarity and precision in 
the racial classification. of the Indian people the special character 
of the leueodermie Indian brachycephaly derived from the Irano- 
Pamirian type and prevailing widely in western, south-western and 
eastern India should be recognised and.emphasised. We would prefer 
to call this leucodermic broad-headed hád as the Indiam brachycephalic 
type. . ! 

The Indian iads cephalic race descended from the Trano-Pamirian 
immigrants was culturally and linguistically allied to the early Iranian 
race. ‘here is no doubt that in ancient times its Iranian affinities 
were more pronounced. 

This broad-headed strain had entered India vin the Indus 
civilisation was being developed. As we shall see it is quite possible 
that these immigrants had entered India at a much earlier period 
and pushed into the interior We hold for reasons that wil be 
explained later that bands of these immigrants has established them- 
selves throughout the Indo-Gangetic plains before the "Bevedic period. 

Reference may now be made to some other evidences and views 
regarding the presence ot the i immigrants in the Indus Valley 
in Chalcolithic times. ; 

Referring to the methods of disposal of the dead body among 
the Indus people Marshall writes that cremation was probably the 
usual method, Fractional and complete burials are not, according 
to him, characteristic of Indus people. (M. 1. C. 190).. Both fractional 
and complete burial in large, painted urns with personal relics including ` 
utensils, ornaments, weapons, etc., prevailed at Shahi-tump in the 
Kej valley. In case of complete burial the body was placed in the 
embryonic position with the head towards the west. (A. 5. I. Mem. 
. 48, p. 99). In this area, again, there also prevailed the practice of 
placing ashes and remains of bones of completely ‚cremated bodies 
in urns (ibid, pp. 158, 168, cinerary urn III-5). This is identical 
with the practice followed at Shob and Suktagen-dor sites but diferent 
from fractional and complete burial (Shahi- tump urn vi. i. 14). 
Marshall thinks that instances of. fractional and ‘complete burial 
‘might’ be due to the presence of foreign elements from the west 
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(M.I. C). To these two sites should be added also Shabi-tump. 
The foreign elements from ihe west probably mean the arrival of a 
new people from the west or the presence of a people distinct in 
race and culture from the predominant population. Hutton has taken’ 
up this suggestion of Marshall and developed it. According to him, 
these instances of fractional burial were due to Alpine immigrants | 
from the Pamirs. “The practice of a fragmented burial in jars 
appears to have very strong Iranian association and Indus Valley is 
right in the path of Pisaca’ migration: from the Iranian plateau and 
the Pamirs.’ He writes again, ‘‘here 16 seems is the expalnation 
of the break in the continuity between the Indus civilisation and the 
arrival of the Rgvedic Aryans.’’ (C. R. II 456). Hutton holds that 
the _brachycephalic invaders from the Pamirs and Iran spoke an Indo- 
European language of the Pisaca or Dardic family and ‘‘the Outer 
Band of Indo-European languages have retained certain features of 
the Pisaca or Dardic group." (Ibid, p. 460) Chanda thinks that 
probably the latest wave of migration from the Central Asian desert 
is represented by the speakers of the modern Pisaca languages, namely 
the peoples of Kashmir, Dardistan and Kafirisian. But it has been 
pointed out by Grierson that the Pisaca characteristics are not confined 
to the dialects of Kashmir and Hindukush but are found in most 
of the outer Indo-Aryan languages. These characteristics traceable 
in languages spread over the vast area pointed out by Grierson 
are, according to. Chanda, derived from the original speech of the 
Alpine invaders, the stock language spoken by the invaders akin to 
the, Homo-Alpinus of Eastern Turkestan. (Indo-Aryan Races, p. 78). 
As we have seen this point in Chanda’s contention is extremely 
vague. Langdon who holds that the Brahmi script was derived from 
the Indus. script beleives that the Aryans were established in India 
and were in contact with the authors of the Indus civilisation long 
before the middle of the 2nd mille B. C. (M. I. C. cp. XXX). 

Chanda has some illuminating suggestions regarding the survival 
of the chalcolithic civilisation most of which relate ‘to the religion 
of the Indus ‘people. Reference will be made to them in the section 
on Indus religion., An important suggestion which relates to the Indus 
‘people is that in the warrior clans mentioned in the Rgveda, e.g,. the 
Bharatas, Purus, Yadus, elc., we should recognise the representatives 
of the ruling clans of the indigenous chalcolithic population of the Indus. 
Valley (A. S. T. Memo. 41, p. 28). The full implication of this 
suggestion is that the most prominent of the Rgvedic tribes were, 
in Chanda’s opinion, in the Indus Valley long before the Rgvedic 
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period and that they were among the constituents of the’ Indus people 
whose racial composition has been the subject of the present investiga- 
tion. Another of his suggestion,, more definite in nature, is that the 
. Panis, a well known Revedic Dasyu tribe probably represented ‘‘pre- 
historic civilisation of the Indus Valley in its last phase when it came 
into contact with the invading Aryan civilisation." He writes again, 
“A hymn (Rv. IX. 112) refers to different professions followed and 
crafts practised by the Aryas. Tradé finds no place ih the list. So 
the conclusion that the much maligned Panis were the D eeenaues 
of an earlier commercial civilisation becomes irresistible. (A. S. I. 
Memo. No. 81, p. 5). What concerns us here is not whether trade 
was unknown or despised or neglected by the Revedic Aryans but 
that a Dasyu tribe frequently mentioned in the Rgveda is held to 
have been one of the constituents of the Indus people. Now, if 
Revedic warrior tribes like the Bharatas, Purus, Yáàdus, etc., and a 
Dasyu tribe like the Panis should be regarded as. members of the 
Indus population of the Chalcolithic period the question will arise 
with which of the racial elements of the Indus population 80 far 
analysed they are to be affilated. Before attempting to answer this 
question we may turn to the last of the racial elements discovered 
by anthropologists among the Indus population namely, a second long- 
headed strain of “‘Caurasic”’ affinities. 1 
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FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA 


RacnRuBIR CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., LL.B., 


Research Student, Department of Political Science, Calcutta University 


I 


With the publication of the Planning Commission's Report, 


publie attention has been directed to one important aspect of our 
national life. Tt is the need for family planning in India. At no 
period this word got so much. currency às is today. At no time 
perhaps it was so much needed as is now the case. In early years, 
reference to it was made by individual thinkers like Dr. A. P. Pillay, 
Gyan- Chand and others. Even in the last 1945, the Famine 
Commission's Report recommended the encouragement of birth control 
for control of population. The recent countrywide tour by' Dr. 
Abraham Stone, W. H. O. consultant on Family Planning to the 
Government of India, has created & good deal of interest on the 
subject. Anyway, now it is high time that we should seriously consider 
this issue. H is a life and death question for every Indian. "Whether 
we like it or not, we must reorient our outlook on the subject. 
We must line up with time if we are to profit by what future life uu 
to offer us. 

Family planning is a stepping stone to social planning. Tt isa 
necessary complement to economic planning. | 

To plan is to live according to an ideal. It is an effort to adjust 
our ends and means. In family planning, the ideal is individual 
. happiness and welfare. We must aim at it if we are to lead a healthy 
life. We must have material means to answer our basic needs. We 
must regulate our needs according to the income and amenities 
available. If we fail bere, our miserable plight will be on the 
increase. Life will become an empty dream. World will appear to 
us as hell, where man comes to suffer, not to enjoy. 

The control of number is essential for making life more fruitful 
and prosperous in India. It will help the partial solution of food 
crisis. It willimprove the health of our womenfolk. It will put 
an end to high infant mortality. It will help to raise our longevity. 
Ti will reduce social tension and the problem of unemployment. 
From whatever angle we look at it, the gain is imperative and 
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tempting. In the last analysis, family planning will improve our 
standard of life. ; 


There are very few amongst us who will not side with Dr. C. J. 


Bond, F. R. €. S., when he states: “Under modern conditions of 


life it is not possible in many cases to carry out the duties satis- 
factorily without the exercise of control over fertility.' E To speak 
in the line of the Manchester Guardian until there is some ' ‘decline in 
the number of new mouths, prosperity will ba a mocking: and empty 


r | 


concept in India.’ — P € a. 

Every thinking Indian must realise its profound significance. 
And those who oppose this movement must suffer from the; traditional 
fear of the new. Sentimental illusion, religious conservatism, conven- 
tional belief in fate and bountiful nature--all these stand in the way. 
But it is gratifying to note that they are already on the retreat: The 
demands of time must be given top priority. | 

We must become a little bit materialist before we can well 
- appreciate its importance. We must believe that human affairs are 
largely subjected to human control. Faith in supernatural is often 


an easy escape from responsibility. We must believe that we are the 


real makers of our destiny. | 


üz ! 


Birth control must become a social movement in India. The 
State patronage is already there. Yet much more is needed. The 
State must take active leadership otherwise the forces of reaction will 


" 


have the upper hand. 


Shahid Pravin has pointed out: ‘“‘The evils of overcrowding, 
individual unhappiness, large scale maternal mortality brought about 
by frequent child bearing, deterioration in the- health of women in 
general, gradual impoverishment, under nourishment of children and 
adults through the economic burden of large families, pestilence, war, 
these are the evils which birth control tries to prevent and these can 
by no stretch of imagination be compared with the imaginary evil of 
moral laxity.’’* . To practise birth control is our greatest moral duty 
to-day. ! owe d 

1 Dr. C. J. Bond, Member of the Medical Committee, established s ihe National 
Dirth- Rate Commission in 1924 in Great Britain --Reference to the article on “Birth 
Control," by The Rev. Sir James Merchant in ''The PRIUS Britannica" Vol. 8, 
lith Edition, p. 650. | ! 


2 Manchester Guardian, April 26, 1951. 
3 Shahid Pravin; *''Women, Marriage and Morals” (1949) pp. 189- 3. 
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Birth control has another important aspect. It means the libera- 
tion of women from household drudgery. Every new born makes a 
Claim on parents. It narrows down their sphere of interest in life. 
Birth control will transfer human interest from’ reproduction to 
cultural Jevel. New morality is in the making. It will help the 
women .to -take greater responsibilities in social and political life of 
India. As Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja, Director General, Ministry of 
Health, Government of India, expects: ''"There is the need for 
enabling women to go beyond their normal function of keeping the 
house and of bearing children and to take the wider view of their 
responsibilities towards the community through the Increasing parti- 
cipation in .social and cultural activities." He goes on: ‘‘Such 
participation will become possible in the case of most women only 
if they can be emancipated from the drudgery of continuous child” 
bearing." | i 


It will have another far reaching ‘effect on our social life. . It 
will solve the problem of delayed marriage. The young people to- 
day are afraid of marriage because. of economie reasons. This has 
led to various abnormalities and diseases. If marriage is freed from 
burden by birth control, it will regain its lost hold. Social adjustment 
will be easier and life will become much more happy. 


The success-of ‘birth control requires the co-operation of husband. 
and wife. If one is adamant, mental tension will soon start. It 
may lead to suspicion and then give rise to new problems of psycho- 
pathology. Therefore mind has to be trained up from the very 
` beginning. Here arises the need of sex education. Sex education 
must become widespread. Ignorance of this aspect of life is the root 
cause of a number of social disturbances. Proper knowledge will 
make it clean and will help -to divert curiosities in other spheres 
of life. "The All-India Conference on Family Planning, which met 
in Bombay in December, 1951, called upon the Government to make 
education pertaining to sex, marriage and home life compulsory for 
boys: and girls from the High School stage. It may merit ‘our 
attention that ‘education for marriage and better life’ has become 
popular in America to-day. Dr. Abraham Stone has also advised 
that the education in family planning for the. individual and the 
masses should be encouraged in India." ; 

Anyway, our outlook on sex morality stands in need of radical 
. change. It should not be looked upon -as sin and dealt with like 


er 


l Dr, Stone at Press Conference in Calcutta on Monday, Decm. 3, 1951, 
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that. It has to-be viewed as a fundamental human quality and be 
given an honoured place in the scheme of human values. Suppression 
and ignorance negate moral life. Morality is the child: of freedom . 
and intelligence. E i 


AI 


44 


"In the family planning,’’ says Dr. Abraham Stone, ‘the main 
thing is that children should be born when they are wanted, when 
they can be decently brought up and properly looked after. There 
are medical and spiritual reasons why family planning is essential. 
Dr. K. Satyavati remarks: “It is wise to produce as many children 
as the parents are able to support and educate and the ‘country is 
able to bear their burden. Family: planning is the best guarantee” 
for present and future happiness." ^ Mrs. Bertrand Russell com- 
mented in one conversation: “‘If women were. consulted ‘they would 

- bear. children only when the conditions were favourable.” ? Here 
she is hinting at the fundamental principal of family planning. 

The eminent philosopher C. E. M. Joad has remarked : “It 
is my guess that nine out of every ten children who have :even been. 
born into the world were, if not unwanted, at least unplanied *. *. This 
control of parenthood, which Professor Flugel -declares to. be “‘one 
of the most momentous discoveries in human history,''5 has opened 

up before us new horizons in our social life. d 
\ For family planning, the First Five-Year Plan contains a number 
of recommendations. The State should -provide facilities for steri- 
lization or giving advice on contraception on medical grounds. Such 
help and advice should not- be withheld from others who seek and. 
need it on social and economic grounds. Research and Information 
Centres will be opened up under State assistance for collection, study 
and dissemination of information based on scientifically tested 
experience in our country and abroad in respect of all aspects of family 
limitation. Such centres will counter ill-effects of incorrect informa- 
tion and will develop inexpensive, safe and efficacious’ methods of 
birth control suitable for all-classes of people.. Necessary’ appliances 
wand materials based on raw materials available in the pe wil 


^ 


1 Dr. Stone in a talk to Calcutta Rotary Club on Tuesday, Decm. 4; 1951. = 
2 Dr. K. Satyavati : ‘Family Planning" (1952): p. 32. P i 
3 Dilip Kumar Roy : "Among The Great’’ (1950) : p. .188. : 


4 ©. E. M. Joad : Introduetion to J. C. Flugel's "Population, Parchulog and Peace'* 
(1947) : pp. viiiix, 


5 J.C. Flugel : ‘Population, Psychology And Peace 947) ; p.140. | 
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also be produced. Methods of family limitation other than the 
contraceptives should also be investigated. In this connection the 
question of raising the age of marriage of girls deserves consideration. 
These recommendations are highly scientific and only effieacious way 
to family planning in India. The sooner they are put to practice, 
the better will be the future for all of us. 

Dr. K. Satyavati has opened up “Satyavati Family Planning 
Centre” in New Delhi for carrying the family limitation movement 
on a scientifie and popular scale. This Centre’s aims and objectives 
and methods of work are substantially the same which have been 
envisaged in our Planning Commission's draft outline. his enter- 
prise of Dr. Satyavati has received widest appreciation from the rank 
and file of Indian citizens. Really, it sets the model for future 
movement. | 


Dr. Abraham Stone, advocating the need of biological planning 
in India, bas prescribed three essential works to be taken up 
immediately if family planning is to become a reality for us. In 
the first place, education in family planning should be encouraged. 
Such education should be included.in the curriculum, of medical 
institutions. Secondly, family planning centres should be attached 
to clinical services. ‘Thirdly, continued research should be carried on 
to determine what method of family planning would be most 
suitable to the social conditions of the country, and least expensive.’ | 


Under Dr. Stone’s supervision three pilot study centres in 
Bangalore, Madras and New Delhi have already been opened up for 
studying the efficacy of ‘rhythmic method’ as a scientific means of 
family planning. Centres in Caltutta will be opened up shortly. 

Delhi Municipal Committee is. at present running 4 clinics to 
impart necessary knowledge of family planning. It is apparent from 
„all these that family limitation is daily becoming a social movement 
in India. It is really a healthy sign of the hour. 


HI 
‘ : 


= Atthis stage of discussion, we can remember one very wise 
commentary by Professor J. C. Flugel. He has pointed out: “Few 
would be so reckless or inhospitable as to invite a large company to 
dinnér without first ascertaining whether the larders are, or can be, 
adequately stocked and that there will be comfortable room for all 


1 Dr. A Stone at Press Conference in Calcutta on Monday, Decm. 3, 1851, 
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the guests. Yet, when it is a question.of inviting more guests in 
the shape of children (who incidertally are not in a position to refuse 
the invitation), the same precautions on a national scale are considered | 
quite superfluous."' How many of us have thought over oe problem 
from this realistic angle ?' f 

Dr. Abrabam Stone, in one of his humerous replies to a query 
at Calcutta Rotary Club, commented: ‘ Conservátives produce - 
liberally and liberals produce conservatively.” Really, the remark is 
true to the letter. z 

What should be the optimum number of children is an important 
element in family planning. According to Dr. Stone; the ideal unit 
of a family is that which consists of 8 io 4 children.: According to 
others, three-child theory for one couple at.an interval of four years is 
the best. According to Mrs. Bertrand Russell, two : ‘should be the 
optimum. number in these days. Anyway, much depends on circums- 
tances. But it appears to me that one son and one daughter should 
be the ideal of every family. If by science sex determination before 
birth is possible, this ideal will be within the easy reach of all. We 
must always remember that quality is more important than mere 
quantity. 

Planned Parenthood should become the slogan. of, the day. An 
association can be established for it. 

Dr. Trivedi’s suggestion that Government sliould issue pay 
packets marked with slogans advocating birth control’ is also highly 
useful. 

Bertrand Russell, in one of bis latest publicatións; has advocated 
the case for universal instruction in birth control. He has proposed 
to impose penalties on those who have too many childri en. He expects 
that if this punitive measure is enforced, the Governmient may arrest 
the increase of population within one generation." į 


The demand of the All-India Conference on Family Planning, 
which met in Bombay in December, 1951, for a Ministry for Family 
Planning at the centre and in the States to deal with the population 
problem also deserves our keen attention. 

Family planning is categorical by imperative for Our very existence 
in India to-day. Life must no longer be so chéap 8 commodity. 
We- must honour it and value its potentialities. The responsibility 
of suffering children lies on the parents. They must be considérate 

` i 
4 5.6, Flugel : “Population, Psychology And Peace” (1947), p; 49. 
2 Bertrand Russell : '"New Hopes for A Changing World” (1951) : p. 46. 
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and cautious to control the number because that way lies better lfe, 
future and prospect. Human considération, backed by science, must 
come to-our rescue if we are to make the world ‘worth living. | 

It is quite true that *' there is insufficient awareness among the 
people of the need for family planning.’’ * ' This ignorance is due to 
illiteracy and lack of social consciousness. Compulsory education and 
intelligent propaganda will eradicate this apathy. mE 
l Famiiy planning wili enable us to appreciate the true significance 
` of Ruskin's dictum :^'* there is no wealth but life.” ? 


“The First Five Year Plan” —A Draft Outline—p. 206, l 
Quoted by Flugel in his ‘Population, Psychology And Peace’’, (1947), p. 140, 








PHYSICIANS AT THE COURT OF AKBAR 


Dr. MAKHANLAL Roy CHOUDHURY, D. Lirr, Shon 


AN INSTANCE OF SURGICAL SKILL IN Fiwpustan l 


Manucci describes in his Storia di Mogor, * Dating the Bijapur 
campaign when enemy caught hold of any persons belonging to the 
Mughals, they cut off their noses. The Mughal would not go out 
with the stigma of a cut-nose. He would go to, his physician 
who at once used his plastic surgical skill and placed an artificial 
nose resembling almost the lost one. The surgeon belonging to the 
country cut the skin of the forehead above the eye- -brows and made 
it fall down over the wounds on the nose. Then he, gave a twist 
so that the live-flesh might meet the other surface ; by healing | 
applications he fashioned for his patient another nose. i There is thus 
left above between the - eye-brows a small hole caused, by the twist 
given to the skin to bring the two live surfaces together. In a short 
time the wounds healed up, some obstacles being placed beneath to 
allow respiration. I saw many persons with such artificial noses and 
they were not so disfigured as they would have been without any nose 


at all; but they bore between the aye: -brows the mark of i incisions.'' 
: 
À CURE FOR MALARIAL FEVER 

Manucci says elsewhere in the same book ;—'' The general ease 
and cure which the white powder in India gives to Fevers makes 
that a very common and acceptable recipe there: and it has, with 
very good success, been as in England sent from thence 
by Indian physicians.” 

Tilness is a part of existence. However strong a man may be, 
he has to face disease and death. .He fights his physical disability 
with instruments from any quarter. The Muslim rulers, intolerant 
though they were generally of the faith and rituals of the infidels, 
did not grudge taking infidel remedies to fight their physical maladies. 
The Arab Khalifas of the Umayyad period appointed Greek physicians, 
attached them to their courts and gave them a common name Gabriel. 
The name Gabriél was associated with sacred angel who brought 
the message of Zéhovah to Moses and Jesus and of Allah to 
Muhammad. If Gabriel~brought relief to the malady of human mind, 
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he was naturally the human instrument of bringing relief to the 
malady of human body. The Greek system of medicine was adopted 
by early Arabs, because they had no regular system of healing 
science and art themselves. It was only during the Abbasid period 
that the Greek system was substituted by the Indian system. 

The facts relating to this change of system are well-known to the 
readers of the history of the family of al-Barmaka. Ibrahim Ibn Saleh 
an uncle of the Abbasid Khalifa at Mansur had a.sudden attack of 
apoplexy. Gabriel Ibn Yaqtisuah, a Greek Physician attending him 
gave a verdict of death. Yahiya al-Barmaki the prime ininister 
of Khalifah, requested his own doctor, salla Ibn Bhalla, to examine the 
patient. The Indian physician declared, to the surprise of the Khalifah 
that his uncle was not dead and that he might be cured by rubbing 
a medicated oil for eighteen months and he was actually cured by 
that process. The surprised Khalifah requested his Indian minister 
al-Barmaka to. popularise the Indian system of medicine in his 
empire. 
~ The Indian minister sent a mission to Hindustan and a large 
number of ‘scholars went to join the college of physicians and the 
hospital (Bimaristan) at Baghdad established by Yahiya. Ibn Dahn, 
an Indian was appointed the Principal of the College at Baghdad. 
These scholars translated books of medicine and cognate sciences. 
The most important of these scholars were Manka (Mankayan), Anka 
(Ankaya), Bakkar (Bhaskar), Andi (Ananda), Jankul (Janakul), Arkal 
(Arikul), Jabhar (Jawahir), -Barspat (Brihaspati), and Dhana 
(Dhanwantari). Here are some of their translations—Manka tran- 
slated Caraka (Science of medicine), Canaka (science of Veterinary), 
Visaéüstra (science of poison), Niddna (science of symptomatology), 
Vesaja prakarana (science of Herbology), Dahan translated Astanga 
(Anatomy) and Siddhisthan (science of Orthopaedics). 

During the time of Harun al-Rasid the following medical books 
were translated—(1) Gynaecology (Garbhini-Roga) translated by 
Rosen’, (2) Treatment of snake-bites (sarpacikitsà) of Rai Pandit, 
(3) Veterinary science of Kankayan, (4) Necromancy ' (Bhuta 
Vidya by Raja Kahan, (5) Character of Women (Stricaritra) by Raja- ~. 
ghosa (6) Drinkables (Paniya Sastra) by Atri, m) Science of wine 
(surü astra). i 

The Indian medical books thorough translation gradually entered 
into the hearth and home of all countries under the Abbasid dominion. 
Finally the science reached the shores of the Mediterranean, crossed 
and reached the mainlands of Europe. By the time the Turks came 
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| 
to the Hindustan they’ were not absolutely’ ignorant -of the Indian 
thoughts and culture. The works done by al-Beruni, the court- 
astrologer of Mahmud, did. popularise many aspects of Indian culture 
and one of them was medicine. : 

During the early Sultanate of Turko-Afghan period we find that 
the Sultans and their nobility. used Indian medicine. The Turko- 
Afghans were men of mountains, hardy and stardy ; they were meat- 
eaters. Indians, as a class were men of different climate and condi- 
tions. Their habits of life were different and so were their physical 
constitutions. Consequently their illness of body and remedies thereof 
were required to be adjusted to the changed circumstances aad environ- 
ment. The Turko-Afghans in the absence of their own medical 
system found it easier to adopt the Indian systém more. thoroughly 
than the Arabs who had already come in contact with the Greek 
system. 

Firuz Tughlug and Sikandar Lodi were very nudi interested 
in Indian medicines and composed books on Medicines. ‘Madan ush- ` 
Shefa-i-Sekandari, a book on medicine composed at the time of 
Sikandar Lodi was used as a standard book for a long time. 

After the capture of Nagarkoté in 1881 A.D. Firuz "Tughluq bad 
the Veterinary treatise of  salottar translated from Sanskrit -to 
Persian. 

Babur ruled India only for four years ; he had no time to regularise 
any system, whether governmental or social. Huthayun' s reign 
in India was intermittant. A large part of his life was spent oùtside 
India. We have not got any detailed record of his institutions. Sher 
Sbah's life was more spectacular in matters of administrative | 
institutions and we have not materials to tell our ee of any 
connection with medical institutions. 

Real and regular Mughal rule in India began vith Akbar, 
His governmental measures were departmentalised, one of these 
departments was Qism-ul-tibb (Department of medicine). Within 
ten years of his administrations the stucture of his state was 
finalised. 

In the department of medicine we find regular hospital attached . 
to the royal household. Different princes and lords had their personal 
Physicians. We have no record of any public hospital, maintained 
by the state. Private Physicians had extensive practice and some’: 
times medicines were distributed free by private physicians. Both 
Indian system, Auyur-veda and. the Muslim system, Unani were 
in vogue. The Muslim physician was called Hakim and the Hindu 
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Physians were called Kaviraj or Vaids: Specialists were also not 
unkown specially surgeons formed a class by themselves. -Foreign 
physicians were attracted by royal patronage. 

The science of medicine was very highly see and no one 
was permitted to practise in medicine unless he was versed in other 
sciences, both material and theological. Some of these physicians 
also heid important positions as governors, ambassadors and generals. 
Many of them were -poets of unusual excellence. 

There were about forty physicians and surgeons in the Mughal 
Empire of Akbar who are mentioned in the A-n-i-Akbari, Mun- 
takbibat Tawarikh and Tabqat-i-Akbari’ They were from Gilan 
on the Caspian Sea, grom Iran, Hirat and from also Egypt. There 
were also Indian Musalman Hakims from Gujrat, Panipat, Thatta, 


. and Nagor. Two European physicians were also mentioned, one 


from Greece and another from Russia. Of Hindu m we 
have nime including one surgeon. m 
Let ys give a short description of some of these physician? : — l 
Allama Faizi:—He waè the son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor. 


He was born at Agra in 954 A.H. /1547 A.D. He was a great scholar 


t. 


in Arabie, Persian and Hindusthani. He had also some lessons in 
Portuguese from ‘Father Xavier, & Jesuit missionary. He was 
trained by his father along with his brother Abril Fadi and Abdul 
Qadir Badauni, his future rival in ‘court. Amongst other things 
he learnt medicine and he had an extensive practice. He treated 
his poor patients free. His reputation as a physician was no less 
wide than his reputation as a poet. 

= The family of Shaikh Mubarak “suffered grom the stigma of 
being ‘‘innovator’? and during the days of persecution of Shaikh 
Abdu’r Nabi, Sadr-us-sudur, they had to save themselves by flight 
from Agra. But on the eve of the expedition to Chitor which was: 
considered as Jehad against the infidel Rajputs, Akbar called all. 
the important’ physicians to join this expedition, and Faizi was 
one of them in whose name the royal Farmdn was issued. This 
invitation of a member of the family of confirmed heretic was in- 
terpreted by. the orthodox ‘as a Farman for the arrest of Faizi. His 
enemies placed before the Qazi that unless Faidi was immediately 
arrested he would fly away. As such they carried him by force to 
the Emperor. On entering the royal presence Faizi recited a poem 
in honour of his interview with his august Majesty. His gracious 
Majesty was sv much pleased with the beauty of the poem that 
he embraced: the heretic son of a heretic father by way of welcome. 
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Henceforth the gracious Emperor and intellectual -heretic became 
closest friends and continued to be so till the last day of their life. 
l'aizi's real name was Abul Faiz and Faizi was his pen name 
(Takallus). Akbar played a pun over the name and made it into 
Fai-yazi. Faiz means abundance, Faizi means abundant’ and Fai- 
ya-zi i$ the intensive form of Faiz meaning super-abundant. Finally 
he was addressed by Akbar by the title of Allama, .that is one 
profoundly learned. He was finally honoured with the title of 
Malik-ul-shu’ ara, that is, king of poets in 997 A.H./1589 A.D. 

Allama Faizi had written 101 books on theology, ' philology, 
astrology, history, prosody, astronomy, geometry, enigma, rhyme, 
music and medicine, besides a large number of translations. His 
total composition exceed’ one hundred thousand lines. . 1n verse 
and prose. His library contained 46 hundred valuable bound 
books, mostly in his own handwriting or copied during his life-time. 

He was a pious Muslim and was not ,orthodox is the ordinary 
sense of the term. He was a member of the Din-i-Ilahi cult and 
was 8 Mujtahid of the order. 

- He filled up many important posts in the reign of. Akbar—an 
Amir of the court, a Mansabdar of the army, and Ambassador of 
the state and a Poet-laureate of the empire. Finally: he was a 
member of the Naw Ratan. He died at an early age of forty-five. 

Hakim Ahmad of Thatta:—He was a- physician by practice, 
but was more known by his extreme Shi’ah proclivities. ^ He travel- 
led-—extensively in Persia and Arabia. He was held in high. esteem 
. by the Emperor and was friend of Abrel Faul and Faizi. He was 
hated by Badauni. because he was a Shi’ah. One night ‘at Lahore . 
he was called by one Fullad on the pretext that the Emperor had 
sent for Ahmad. On his way Hakim Ahmad was stabbed -by .Fullad. 
Akbar grew furious and Fullad was executed by being bound to 
the feet of an elephant, After ihe burial of Hakim Ahmad, Abul 
Fazl ‘and Faizi put guard on his grave as a precaution against 
defilement. But as soon as Akbar left Lahore, the orthodox took 
out the decomposed corpse of Hakim Ahmad and burnt it a heretic. —— 

Hakim Shaikh of Biana:—He was renowned for surgery. He 
was a great veterinary surgeon too and was specialist 1 in the treat- 
ment of elephant. He once cured Akbar of a deep wound which 
he received from buck in a deer-fight. —— | ! 

His father Shaikh Hasan and his brother Shaikh Hassu were 
skilled surgeons. Shaikh Hassu was a personal physician to Prince 
Salim. He was ultimately honoured. with a Mansab of 5,000 and 
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governorship of Bihar. His son Hakim Rahullah Khan was an 
eminent physician under Shah Jahan. His son BSaadullah Khan 
was a poet and Hakim at the time-of Aurangzeb. Thus this family 
has a continuous history of physicians in Biana. 

Hakim ul-Mulk :—He came from Gilan on the Caspian Sea. 
“His real name was Shamsuddin. He was a very learned man. His 
style was very elegant. His manners were decent; He was a chari- 
table man and never took his meals without at least one guest at 
his table. He was a great patron of medical profession. According 
to him medicine was the noblest profession of mankind. A physician 
was compared by him to Moses and Jesus. The physician heals 
the body, Moses and Jesus healed the mind. Often he used to 
preach the sanctity and nobility of mcrae profession even from the 
pulpit of Salim Chisti. | l - 

He had his school of physicians. ' His two noted pupils were 
Ásiri Rai and: Hakim Ali (his sister's son) who were attached to: court 
as physicians. 

He was orthodox in his religious views and often disputed with 
the innovators against the liberal tendencies of the ‘court, In the end 
he was permitted to go to Makkah and he left Hindustan ir 
999 A.H./1581 A.D. and was killed on the way. 

Hakim Ali of Gilan :—Hakim Ali was a nephew of Hakim ul. 
Mulk. He was a scholar in Arabic-and wrote a commentary on the 
Qanun. He wasarabid Shi’ah for which he was much maligned by 
Badauni. His knowledge of medicine and bacteriology was profound 
Once Akbar’ gave several samples of urine of the sick and healthy 
. persons and of animals for examination. Hakim Ali analysed the sample: 
correctly and distinguished them, Akbar was very much pleased with hi: 
knowledge of médicine and made him a personal attendant (Mulazin) 
He was given the title of Jalinus-ul-Zaman (Galan of the Age). 

He was.a good engineer too and he constructed a novel reservor 
at Agra from where a passage led to an adjoining room, 324 sq. fee 
which could accommodate ten guests.. By peculiar contrivances th: 
water of the reservoir was prevented from flowing into the chamber 
= Once the Emperor was invited to visit the reservoir. He passe 
through an under-water passage into the chamber. He was surprise 
to find it lit up and furnished with sitting cushions, ‘sleeping bed anc 
a few choice books. Breakfast was also arranged. As a reward for this 
he was made a. commander of 700. Jahangir also visited this wonder 
ful reservoir and made him a commander of 2,000. He also serve: 
as an ambassador to the court of Adil Shah of Bijapur in 1580 A.D. 


ex 
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His reputation as a physician was very great though he. was 
known for his prescription of stringent mixtures which sometimes 
killed patients. Badauni said that Hakim Ali killed his-own teacher 
Fatehullah Shirazi by prescribing a concoction of meat and wheat. 


Yet Akbar placed himself at the hands of Hakim Ali at his death-bed. 


Akbar died of dysentery which was aggravated by his prescription of 
purgatives causing diarrhoea. Jahangir in his Tuzuk casually hinted 


that Hakim Ali had killed his father. 
Hakim Ali spent about 6,000 rupees every year for free diste bu: 


tion of medicines amongst the poor. 


PHYSICIANS FROM GHLAN 


Three Gilani brothers :—Hakim Abul Fath, Hakim Humam 
and Hakim Lutfullah were fhe three sons of the famous Maulana 
Abdul Razzaq who was the Sadr of Gilan. After the capture of Gilan 
by Shah Tahmasp, Razzaq was captured with Ahmad Khan the king 
of Gilan, and was tortured to death. The three sons of the famous 
Maulana fled away, the first two direct to India in 974 A.H./1566 A.D. 
and Lutfullah went to Iran and later on came to India. Each of 
the three brothers was a distinguished physician. 

Hakim Abdul Fath was a great physician whose reputation spread 
beyond India and lie was once called to Kabul to treat Qilij Khan. 

His manners were highly polished and dignified ; he was so 
much liked by Akbar for his correct manners that though a commander 
of one thousand, he enjoyed the powers of a Vakil, According to 
Badauni this ‘abominable Shiah’ was a boon companion of Akbar and 
he wielded immense influence in matters of state. He accompanied 
Birbal oni his expedition against the Yusjzais in Bijor. — l 

He was a great composer and was recognised as a court poet. 


_A copy of his Munshiyat is preserved in, the library of the Royal 


Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 780). 
In 997 A.H./1879A.D. he accompanied Akbar to Kasmir and . 


Zabulistan. On his way back he fell sick and died. - He was buried 
at Hasan Abdal. — 

Akbar prayed at his tomb for the peace of his soul. . 

Hakim Humam:—He was ihe immediate younger brother of 
Abul Fath; though a Shi'ah like his brother, Badauni said that ‘he 
was not as bad as his brother’. His real name was Humayun. Bat 
he called himself Humayun Quli (slave of Humayun) to please 
Akbar. Akbar gave him the title of Humam which means magnani- 
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mous. He was a commander of 600 and was appointed the Bakkawl | 
Beg the chief of the royal kitchen. He was a fine conversationalist . 
atid Akbar liked his company so much that he would not relish his 
meals without the company of Hakim Humam. 

He was sent to Turan with Sadr Jahan as^an ambassador ‘to 
refute the charge of apostasy laid against Akbar by Abdullah Khan 
Uzbeg. : 

He was more nofed for his knowledge of the minds of men than 
for. the. knowledge of their diseases. | 

He died in 1008 A.H./1588 A.D. at Lahore and was bored at 
. Hasan Abdal by the side of his brother whom he revered as his Pir. 

Hakim Lutfullah :—He was the youngest of the three brothers. 
He had gone to Iran áfter the murder of his father, and came to India 
at the instance of Abul Fath. Badauni remarked tat; Lutfullah was 
a very clever physician and was vastly learned i in theology too. He 
was a commander of 200. 

Hakim Hasan :—He was also a man from Gilan. Though he 
was not a clever pbysician he was reputed for his sharp sense of ` 
humour. m 

Hakim Ahmad Gilani :—Nothing has been mentioned about him. 
in detail. 


PHYSICIANS FROM IRAN . 


Hakim Jalauddin Muzaffar. He came from Ardistan, a small 
town near Ispahan, He was a physician at the court of Shah Tahmasp 
and migrated to Hindustan when young. His bed-side manners were so 
pleasant that patients seemed to get relief at the sound of his pleasing 
foot steps. He was himself a patient of a disease of lungs and lived 
for twenty years only by virtue of clean and sober habits of life. - 

He served in Bengal with Mirza Aziz Koka and later on in 
Gujrat in Kuchh. Under Jahangir he was made a commander of 3,000 
foot and 1,000 horses. Jahangir wrote a verse on him. .''He is a 
pleasing physician, come and let us-all fall sick”. Unfortunately he 
died being accidentally poisoned by his compounder. — 

Hakim | Ma'in-ul-Mulk :—He was an original inhabitant of 
Shiraz wherefrom he had come to Dakkhan. He was trained by 
"eminent physician Nazimuddin Abdulla bin Sarafuddin Hasan. His 
skil in medicine got for him an appointment : as a personal physician 
to Murad in Gujrat... He died in Malwa. 

Hakim  Shifai :——He was born in Ispahan and was associated with 
the court of Abbas Safawi. He was mentioned in the Mirat for his 


~ 
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poetical talents. A copy of his Masnawi is in the Asiatic Society 


of Bengal (No. 795). He died in/1087 A. H. 
Hakim Zanbil Beg :—He was a man from Shiraz and was a brother 
of Mirza Muhammad, the famous Tabib. His name appears low down 


in the lists of the phy sicians given by Abul Fazl. Badauni says that 


he was a personal attendant of the Emperor. The word Zanbil 
means @ basket. . This title might have a sarcastic reference to 


“his position as an attendant. He was a commander of 900. 


PHYSICIANS FROM HERAT 


According to Tabgat-i-Akbari Mulla Mir was 8 physician from 
Herat. He i is not mentioned anywhere else. 


^ PHYSICIANS FROM GREECE 


Hakim: Aristu has been mentioned by Abul Fazl, Aristu 
seems to be the Arabic form of Aristotle. The word Aristu is 
figuratively used to signify a scholar of the type of Aristotle. 
Possibly this man was a Greek physician and Aristu was a common 
name to signify the country of his origin. He was attached to the 
court of Akbar. 


eemtg 


PHYSICIANS FROM EGYPT 


Hakim Misri as the name suggests was a man from. Misr, 
Egypt. He was a very clever physician and he has been mentioned 
by Abul Fazl, Badauni and Nizamuddin. They all praised him. 
for his learning and skill. He treated Faizi during his last illness. ` 
Badauni did not blame Hakim  Misri for the death of his 


patient Faizi, because he says, “Tf medicine could prolong life, 


physicians would never die." -He wrote.a few books on medicine. 
Hakim Misri died at Buhranpur and was buried there. 


PHYSICIANS FROM RUSSIA 


In the Royal Harem there were about 5,000 women and harem 
was a separate department of the state. Chaste women were appointed 
as Darogas or superintendents over each section of the harem. `. One 
of these sections was concerned with medical department and the lady 
in charge was a woman doctor from Russia. Possibly she had the 
status of a wife whose son bore the name of Zulqarnain.- 
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There are some physicians mentioned who-are unattached, such 
as Hakim Ain-ul-Mulk Nayamutulla, Dewan, Talab Ali, Abdul Rahim, 
Fakharuddin Ali and Ishaq. 

Of them Ain-ul-Mulk has been mentioned by Badauni in connec- 
tien with a medical certificate which he submitted along with an 
application for leave of absence from Badauni. This certificate 
was found to be forged and Badauni was punished for submitting 
a forged certificate. This shows that the procedure of medical leave 
was present at that time which required a medical certificate to confirm 
the statement of the applicant for medical leave. Of the Hindu 
physicians we have the following names:—Mahadev, Bhinmath, 
Narayan, Bhairav, Durgamal, Shivaji and Chandrasen. Of them 
Chandrasen was the most important. We have no detailed records 
of the Hindu physicians at the. court of Akbar. . 

Of course Akbar was great lover of elephants and horses, more 
specially of the former. A veterinary department existed in the state for 
treatment of animals. Gajrajnamah and Filnamah were two famous tran- 
slations from the work of Hastayurveda of Palakapya and A svavaidyaka 


. - of Jaidatta Suri by Sayyad Abdul Husain Hashimi. A book on Indian 


drugs was written by Mullu Ali bin Husain al Ansuri, Nafiul Siddiqi 
al Jaisi.and Abdul Fath Namkin. | 

Muslims also took up the practice of Indian medical science and 
read the Ayurveda. It seems that some of Hindu physicians also 
supplemented their medical knowledge by adoption of Unani Science, 
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——M5 & scientific theoretical structure, politics in its historical evolu- i 
tion has accepted certain- dominant metaphysical, axiological and 
anthropological assumptions and either a dialectical-deductive-mathe- 
matical (as in Plato) or a bistorico-empirical (as in Machiavelli and : 
Pareto) or an anti-theological (as in- Comte) methodology. But the 
pulverisation of the autónomous character of politics by its reduction 
into an ideological segment of the productional.energism and power- 
mechanism has brought.to the forefront conceptions totally antithetical 
to the classical notions of politics.’ A political ideology flourishes on the 
mystifications of the objectivity of rational spistemology by a soció- 
logical vitalism. It denies the notion of absolute truth formulated by | 
the idealistic absolutism of the older Upanishads, Plato, Plotinus, 
Bradley and others and only accepts a gnoseological absolutism in .the 
realm of the mathematical sciences. Of course, for the purposes of 

. Social and political dynamics it refers to some kind of absolute 
truth but [traces its genesis in the superior charismatic vision 
of an inspired leader (as in Nazism) or in the social engineering skill 
of a heroic elite (Mosca, Novicow, Michels), or in the historic mission 
of a superior race (Rosenberg, Günther) The mathematical univer- 
sality of theories of knowledge is replaced by certain subjectively 
formulated predications. Jt accepts a type of rationalism but only 
within the bounds of its ascertained sociological teleology, e.g., inter- 
national classless communism or the resergence of the Prussian- 
Teutonic Nordic might or the exaltation of the Caesaristic Romanistic 
virtues.? Hence its rationalism is not the mathematical and philo- 
sophical rationalism of Plato and Kant but is mixed up with a 
stupendous activistic dynamic intutionism as in Italian Fascism of the 
deliberate blind Bpetneosts of the non-rational as in Hitler’s national 


socialism. 


- 1 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology; Engeis, Historical Materialism ; 
K. peu Ideology and Utopia; Hitler, Mein Kampf. 
V. P. Varma: "Irrationalism :. Eine and Sociological" Journal of the 
Bihar $n Society, Sept. 1951. 
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À political ideology is Pensa anthoritarian in its tone and 
temper because of its integral universalistsic character, Dialectical 
materialism, for example, claims to be a cosmic encyclopaedic: intel- 
lectual structure which can unravel ‘simultaneously the secrets of 
physics and chemistry, biology and botany, economics and sociology. 
The socidlogical integralism of the political ideologies cannot accept 
any partial or limited and specifically defined conceptual gnosis. 
Hence both fascism and Marxism-Leninism have claimed a monopoly 
of political historical vision with the consequent implication «aL as 
even forced elimination of the dissenters who are reduced to the 
position of heretics by the new academic Inquisitions of Berlin or 
“Rome or Moscow. - The older distinction and disparateness between 
the various departments of life characteristic of the diversified plura- 
. istic weltansehauung of a liberal society has been replaced by the 
pan-politicism and pan-economicism of the new ideologies. Hence both 
in fascism and in Stalinism there is a rigorous regimentation and 
. totalitarianism. far surpassing the theory or practice of the Spartans, 
the Cretans, Hobbes, or the Prussian kings. 

The transformation of political science into an ideology has led to 
the growth of myths and symbols and.other psychological ànd tech- 
nical adjuncts of political power. These are the social counterparts 
of the antique infra-rational and sub-rational paraphernalia charac- 
terising the great religions. Hence we found in Nazi Germany a 
deliberate manipulation of the myth-of.the unredeemed Germanic 
mission of° Charlemagne and Otto to civilise and christianise the east 
(referring to the Slavic world). The older concept of myth as found 
in Plato and Schelling has been vulgarised by its pronounced political 
exaggerations in Sorel and ,Hosenberg. The myth has to be 
inculeated in a planned. way. Therefore we find that education 
becomes a state monopoly in dictatorial countries. Marxian commu- 
nism attempts a dialectical integration and barmonisation of the 
fragmentalised conscience of the modern western man, resultant upon 
the disappearance of the theory of natural law by the attacks of Hume 
and the empiricists and the rising secularisation of European life due 
to a rational atheistical disenchantment engendered by the attacks 
upon the Christian theological Universitas hominum. Hence Marxism 
represents the secular dynamisation of the Mosaic-Pauline concep- 
tions of a terrestrical pessimism, a divine optimism, a chosen people 


1 George Sord, Reflections on Violence; Alfred. Rosenberg, Dernythus des 20, 
J ahrhunderts (1980). 
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and a redeemer." The crusading character of modern political 
ideologies is in line with the spirit of Constantine and Khalifa Omar 
rather than that of Cicero, Senpea and Thomas Aquinas. 
. There is also a dominant Kelcological element in this notion. 
, of politics as an ideology. Bukharin denies teleology in Marxism 
but no philosophy of activitie determinism can stand without a 
‘teleology. Determinisni—whether it be the idealistic determinism 
— oso 1 6 o 0L or Sankara or the produétional-sociological deter- 
minism of Marx or ti, theological determinism of the Bhagavata 
Purana, the Gita, St. Augustine, Toynbee or Paul Barth, postulates 
teleology unless we accept a final truth a random aggregation of proto- 
atomic energy dictated by an inconscient chance but evén such a system 
has to accept a temporal teleology to the extent that the very mechanism 
of the energetic process generates a telos, at least by repetition and 
inertia. According to Marx the dialectical teleology is on the side of 
the proletariat. The certainty of historical victory. was a cardinal 
' belief of the Nazis obtained by an insufficient study of Spengler’s 
prognosis of the return of the spirit of Alaric and Theodoric in 
the Germanic world. Despite affiliations with Feurbachian material- 
ism, Marxism implicitly borrows from Hegel the notion of a socio. 
logical teleology and hence the. vigor and fervour of the Stalinists 
buttressed by the sure hopes of the emergence of an equalitarian 
historic freedom. This teleological character distinguishes politics as 
an ideology. from the Platonic-Aristotelian and the Sukra-Kautilya view 
of politics as a philosophy meant for ‘the dynamic actualisation of 
virtue or Dharma. It further distinguishes politics as'in ideology - 
from the post-Newtonian physics which does not accept a goal or 
telos in the mechanism and procession of nature. - 
Politics as ideology exalts the non-rational, emotive, conative, 
volitional and the manipulative sides of the human psyche and thus 
it is opposed to the rational, discursive scientific and gradualistic 
planning of life and society. It accepts regimented planning imposed 
from the top. This is a positive danger to the spirit of freedom and 
autonomy which is a priceless legacy of Vedantism, Christian indivi- 
dualism and stoic humanitarianism. The Pre-capitalistic economic 
empiricisms and irrationalism as also the romantic irrationalism of 


-1 The religious character of Marxism has been analysed. by Genrlich, Eduard, 
Heimann, Arnold Toynbee, Werner Sombart, Goetz Briefs, Nicolas Berdyaev, See especially 
Berdyaev's The Origin of Russian communism, P. 98 ‘'To it [the. proletariat] are ascribed 
messianic attributes, to it are transferred the. attributes of the chosen people of God, it is 

y the new Israel, This is a secularization of the ancient Hebrew messianic consciousness.’ 


2 Marx, Capital I, chaps. xxxii and xxv, Ibid., The communist Manifesto, 
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Rousseau exalted an ethical voluntarism which was a gain to civiliza- 
tiòn.! But a totalistic manufactured planning dictated by an elite 
or a leader or a party and idealised py a super-historical concept of 
national or class destiny may in thd long run mark a retrograde step 
in world culture. The chauvinistic emotionalism in Nazism as also 
the rabid racial glorifications in the speeches of the South African 
. and Dixiecrat (southern parts of the U.S.A.) leaders are intended as 
psychological catharsis and -are deliberately meat fo Nhana 
constellations of- an exploitationist society. hh type of -political 
practice leads to violence and social frustratiens. and political malad- 
justment and hence it leads to the incorporation of a-chaotic element 
in the democratic organisation of society. | 
A scientific scheme of politics accepts the partial and limited 
voracity and certitude of political generalisations and tries to formulate 
a system of thought where they can be integrally placed and hierarchi- 
cally arranged. But the monopolisitie character of modern political 
ideologies is a serious challenge to world philosophy and culture. 
Although Hegel distrusted the violence of the French Revolution and 
was the German apostle of the Christian subjective concrete freedon: 
still be released the streams of a perverse political philosophy which 
led to the emergence of the Prussian machtpolitik in Bismarck, 
Treitschke, Bernhardi, Nietzsche and Spengler. Plate formulated 
the Idea. of the Good as having a higher ontological status. than being 
‘and hence he conceived of a trans-historical realm of ultimate good 
and. therefore the dialectical force of an immutable conscient 
reality could .bé postulated -as being available for social and political 
transformation.?: But modern political ideology has: shattered the 
notion of trans-temporality and hence culture becomes purely a 
historical category and therefore we find the nihilistic gospel of its 
death and decline as in the biological’ morphology ‘of Spenglerian 
_world-history. Culture as a concrete system of guiding norms and 
principles as conceived in the Vedantic notion of the Bhuma or the 
Vedic concept of the Rita can always provide some basal and founda- 
tional goals and objectives for the realisation of which humanity can 
make collective efforts.” l | 
_ Politics as an ideology issues a serious warning to the notions of 
an ethical imperative whether it be the imperative of the Sermon on 


! VP. Varma, '' Irrationalism : Philosophical and Sociological '* op. cit, 
2. The Repüblie, Books VI and VII. ` 

. 9 V.P. Varma, Studies in Hindu Political Thought and Its Metaphysical Foundations 
(University of Chicago Ph. D, Thesis), being serially printed in the Journal of the Bihar 
. Research Socict a 1952 passim, SUL 
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the Mount or the Dhafmmapada or the Kantian practical reason. 
Ethics is replaced by pow&r and the sophistic conception of politics 
as maintained by CGallicles, Gorgias or 'Thrasymachus reappears 
christened in a Machiavelljan and Hobbesian garb. Nazi propagan- 
dists advocated the perpetual creation of psychological tensions in 
society and this type of ideology leads to the disintegration of sober 
cultural values and results in a brutal call to mass violence. Hence 
ign policy becomes emphasized. The cry of encircle- 
ment is raised, Waperialism is blessed by Christian popes and the 
Gobineau-Wagner dbnception of race inequality is preached. This 
glorification of power and brutality and the insistence on the total 
mobilisation of humán and natural resources is a revival in a more 
barbaric form of the politics of Alexander and Augustus, Peter and 
Catherine; Frederick and Moltke. The Mahabharata conceived of 
politics as 4 discipline which can organise all the Asramas and the 
Dharmas but we find Carl Schmitt stating that polities 18 ‘concerned 
only with enemies and friends. 


Politics as an ideology replaces the epistemological and mathe- 


matical criterion of reality by the pragmatic and utilifarian. Success 


becomes the criterion of truth and hence other possible alternatives 
for political life and action are negated. The antique Judaic-Christian 
conception of the perfectibility of man and the Kingdom of God on- 
earth and the Vedantic-Madhyamic notions of Mukti and . Nirvana 
placed before man the ideal of the inward transfiguration and growth 
but the recurrent crises consequent upon industrial capitalism and ' 
the repacious charavtetistics of international finance capitalism have“ 
shattered the beliefs of sensitive modern men in the Turgot-Condorcet 
cult of progress or in the Upanishadic notion of the victory of truth. 
Hence the sense of atheism, nihilism, sensationalism, emotionalism, 
Freudianism characterisé modern social and political life.” l 


Some of the political ideologies have been violently nationalistic 
in orientation. This néw Molock is intensely hungry and the des- 
truction of the older tribal gods has given to this new. goddess of 
nationalism à revived force. We find the cult of internationalism in 
Kant and Gandhi. Nationalism: of an intensified type has marked 
the victorious career of the U.S. A. and the U.S.S.R. and all kinds 
of self-rightéous árgüments are used io substantiate an aggressive cult 


2d H. D. Lasswell, Psycho athology and Politics, ibid, World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity, ; P. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age. Ibid, Social and Cultural Rame 4 
Volumes. 
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of the nation. The religious orientation wag strong in the writings 
about nationalism of Mazzini, Aurobindofand Lajpat Rai. But 
the identifications- of nationalism with cayftalism have made Bationa- 
lism a great danger to world peace. The perversion of nationalism 
is a direct legacy of the Hegelian political philosophy. Now the 
nation is conceived of*not as a mere political unit in the progres- 
sive sociological evolution of humanity but as an organic unit which 
can demand its ‘sacrifices for. the fulfilment of its o 
and communal life. Plato and -Aristotle had alg& conceived of the ` 
organic character of the pols but that nation i$ now considered a — 
colossal territorial and economic unit: This conception of the nation 
in terms of economic rationalism is symtomatic “of the transformation 
of politics from a philosophy to an ideology. Nationalistic virulence 
has been accentuated since the fifties of the last century by the 
growth `of German and Austrian - bureaucratic conservatism and 
the manipulating tactics of the civil services in other countries. 

The growth of a technically efficient bureaucracy is w dominant 
characteristic of what:MaX Weber calls the routinized and rationa- 
lised western civilisation.’ The intensive and extensive structural | 
proliferations of monopoly capitalism immensely accentuated the 
growth of a bureaucratic pattern in the western countries and in 
Japan. A bureaucracy reduces the problems of politics to problems 
of efficient government and administration.” . This is a trend in the 
modern bourgeois civilization which is oriented to- the `. Baconian- 
Cartesian philosophy of control over nature and man. A bureaucracy 
is averse to axiology. It considers epistemology and a subjective 
approach to freedom to be the products of intellectual armchair 
philosophers. It is interested in what it calls ‘‘day-to-day problems." 
It is mentally incompetent to understand the foundations of political 
.life. Temporary ephemeral success measured by colossal statistical 
charts is its pride. But the tragic fall of the Roman empire is. a 
great comment on the obtuseness of any bureaucracy which reduces 
politics to an ideological conglomeration of certain generalisations 
which aré intended as formulas for success. Hence politicals should 
beware of the “‘rationalisations’’ programs of bureaucrats, aimed to 
be achieved at the cost of valuational factors. 

What shouid be done to save politics from being reduced either 


1 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und. Gesel schaft. 

2 ‘This problem has been ably and elaborately discussed by Karl Mannheim in Ideology 
and Utopia, Man and Society, The Diagnosis of our time, and Freedom, Power and 
Democratic Planning. : 
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to ideology or to publicf administration. We are noticing the crisis 
of the Malthusian-Darwfnian-Nietzschean formula. The Peloponnes- 
ian war and the Crusades, the fall of the Assyrians, Mongols and 
Teutons show 1n unmistakable terms that politics is not to be equated 
with an ideology or witi administration. The problems are deeper. 
Mere surface change will not do. As I see it, the problems of politics 
are not merely the problems of organised collective living but of man. 
We need a philosophical anthropology." The hollowness of the 
ology of Schopenhauer and Bergson ia apparent. 
It has ns iniéMgified the unregenerate vitalistic passions of the 
peoples of the weste megalopolis. Christian anthropology will not 
suffice because of thé theological encumberings of sin, and redemption 
and damnation. The basic social situation is the intersubjective 
confrontation of man with other kindered human beings. Man ‘‘faced 
with the other” has to know himself as the Upanishads and Socrates 
declare Politics as a specific discipline can take for granted some of the . 
‘substantive assumptions and conclusions of a non-theological subjec- 
tively-oriented philosophical anthropology. The task of politics will be 
to draw politica] implications from this philosophical anthropology. We 
can get great aid in this type of enterprise from the Bhagavadgita 
and Plato. Both the Gita and the Republic propound a trans- 
sociological humanism. Man is not.a physical spatio-temporal 
nobody to be kicked and killed. We find the debasement of humanism 
in Nietzsche, Trotosky and Spengler. We have seen the historical 
consequences Of this philosophy. Hence, if we want a democratic 
humanism we have to accept the transcendence of historical objec- 
tivity. The apotheosis of objectivity has been a great characteristic 
of the technical-commercial western civilization. Even at the height 
of their power and efficiency Athens, Patliputra and Memphis main- 
tained an attitude of cultural subjectivism. The philosophical 
tradition of our country has always been generally  subjectivistic. 
We find examples of this trend in the Vedantic and Samkhyan 
systems as well asin the Gandhara and Mathura art. We should 
stop the blind imitation of the instrumentalistic trends in western 
political thought and practice and create our own political thought. 

If we want to avoid the aberrations and excesses’ of the ideologi- 
cal factors in western politics and if. we want to evolve our own 
political thought we have to understand some of its fundamental 


1 The word anthropology is being used in its etymological sense of ‘‘Sciance of 
logic of man” as used by Kant and not in the narrow sense of the science of the pre-literate 
or aboriginal peoples, 
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philosophical and anthropological assumptAns. This ‘New political 
Thought" will have these two substantivp axiological aims. First, 
it will be' Vedantic and. Platonic in its dbiritual orientation and its 
detachment from an egoistic immersion in the petty. details of ''every 
day" administration, gains and spoils. fit will not neglect them, 
but also it would not like the Greek sophists and dialecticians consider 
them -to be the essence of ‘politics. . Secondly, it will he Budhistic 
and Kantian in its insistence on the supremacy of the moral elemerit. : 
Progressive realisation of the factors of an altruisti 
not the worship of the success of a political. party 
principle. Necessarily, in its concrete socifi implications this’ 
new Political Thought, constructed on Vedantic-Matonie, Buddhistic-. 
` Kantian foundations, will favour the more balanced and egalitarian 
distribution of social resources and the attempt at the institationaliza- 
tion of the concept of human unity. 


be its guiding 


1 V.P. Varma : “Buddha and Marx", Paus College Magazine, April, 1946, Ibid, 
“The Gospel of Buddha", Patna University Journal, 1946-47. l 
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PARESECHANDRA Das Cupra, M. & E. 


Many ‘centuries have TET -since the T and fal of 
which was - the grandéur: of : the: East; -somehow 
resembling. A Bones Norinth, ‘Ostia, Alexandria .and: Byzantium of 
the ancient Mediterrahean world. "There:is | no .denying. the fact 
that this éceanic_emporfum- was ‘once:responsible: for. a. cultural, political : 
- and commercial ihtefcour&e between-India : and the. numerous distant 
countries of thé East: and the West: ‘On the one.side, she was the 
source of stimulation to the Hindu,Buddhist colonies and | other. insular 
as well as continental countties of the eastern seas, and:on the other 
hand, she remained as a rendezvous of the Egyptian, European and 
-West-Asiatic mariners. For -this reason, it may be easily understood 
that Tamralipta enjoyed unlimited glory and: prestige in the ancient 
world, since the days, when the Polynesians, the Hgyptians, the. 
Cretans, the Trojans, the Phoenicians and few other nations of the 
globe only dared to traverse the seas. 

To-day, it. is greatly difficuli to find out the actual history of 
ancient Tamralipta, which remains as buried under the alluvium of 
the river Rupnàràyan and the occasional tidal waves that have flooded 
the coasts of Bengal from historic times. What little do we know 
about the condition of-this- great- -city-port-has. been. primarily drawn. 
from the- stray - refèrences” a this pláce in. the- ancient .Indian. and: 
European dexís.: -v 00 {0-5 te ez M 2 p xd 

—. On. various - grounds, ‘the scholars -locaté Pamnralipts in v übeseaian 
of present Tamluk im the- Midnapore district of. Bengal.'. This. 
location seems to be conclusive; as the area- of: Tamluk has yielded 
many interesting relics of the Maurya- Sunga age and of-thẹ. centuries: 
succeeding it.” A large number of highly important antiquities’ chiefly 
consisting. of. terracottas; have been recently collected by.the present 
writer after: hard . endeavours, and these have been prece to. "Der 


Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University.” These an 
surely throw: new lights. on the ‘archaeological importance | and ae 
lities of the-site of Tamluk. In-this connection, it-is regrettable that 


~ 


- 1 R. L. Gupta :. “Journal of the Buddhist Text Society” Vol. V, pf. ii. 
| 3? P. C. Das Gupta: “Some Bey Discovered Terracottas from Tamtuk, ” Calcutta 
Review, Feb, 1952. 
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the Department of Archaeology, Governfhent of India, has not yet 
shown any proper interest in this corner, ahd the place remains almost 
unexplored by its members. 

Modern Tamluk is a small town maifly. ances with Panchkura 
(a comparatively unimportant railway station on the former B. N. R. 
line between Kolaghat and Kharagpur) by a bus-road. This distance 
between Tamluk and. Panchkura is about 16 miles, and the bus-route 
connecting the two is not as it should be. | 

Tamluk presents a fascinating natural scene. MU ihe town is situated 
just on the western side of the broad river Rubnür&yan, which begets 
an atmosphere of beatitude to the regions arouMd. Apart from this, 
ihe green grasslands and paddy-fieids touching the horizon, as 
well as the beautiful bamboo-groves, tanks and rivulets all make 
ihe spot remarkable from the-stand-point- of natural beauty. 

In this connection, we should not miss to have & glimpse of the 
topographical features and geology of the Midnapore district. The 
northern and the western regions of the district is formed by laterite, 
while the eastern and the southern parts of it are composed of alluvium 
soil. Blown sands are found in the coastal regions of Midnapore. 
“The sand is derived from the sea-shore and blown up into ridges 
at right angles to the prevailing wind, with their longer slope to wind-. 
ward and'a shorter and steeper surface io the leeward."' I have 
noticed that these sands are even clearly traceable in the region of 
Narghat, which is about 12 miles away in the south of Tamluk on. 
the side of the river Haldi. Here it is interesting to note the follow- . 
ing remark of R. D. Oldham: "The coast of Vizagapatam, as far 
as the Chilka lake, has not been examined geologically, and throughout 
Orissa no outcrops: of the Cuddalore beds have been detected, but 
there is a possibility that they may be represented by some clays and 
sandy beds associated with the laterite of Midnapore.’’* 

The river Rupnàrüyan, which flows by the right side of Tamluk 
has undergone great changes in ancient and mediaeval days. Its 
connection with the Hooghly possibly led many Europeans of the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries to identify her with the 
Ganges. The Rupnàràyan was known to the Europeans of the early 
centuries by the following names :— 

(i) Ganga—Maps of Gastaldi (1561) and De Barros (1553-1613). 

(4) Guenga—Blaev’s Map (1650)- 






1 Midnapore District Gazetteer, by L. 8. 8. O. Malley; ch. I p. 415. 
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(iit) "l'amalae—Bowrevs Chart (1687). 

(iv) Tomberlie—Pilot}s Chart (1703). 

(v) Patraghatia—Valejtyn's Map (1678). 

(vi) Rupnàr&yan—RenYels Map. l 

As regards the history of\Tamralipta very little has been known. 
The earliest references of the city have been found in the Mahàvamsa 
and in the writings of the classical Graeco-Roman authors like Ptolemy ' 
Pliny and others. Ptolemy calls this city Tamalites and Pliny 


— o5 Nw "lTaluctae. Some scholars even assert that the 


port of Gange as' described in the Periplus of the Erythrian Sea was 
no other than the anciónt emporium of Tamralipta.? It is apparent 
that the author of the Periplus named the city as such because of 
his notion that the Rupnarayan was the Ganges. 

In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata it has been related that 
the great Pandava hero Bhima conquered Vanga, Tamralipta and 
Karvata, as also he defeated the people of Suhma living on the sea- 
shore in course of his victorious march in the eastern parts of India. 
From the relevant portion of the Great Epic it appears that the 
Suhma country lay very near to Tamralipta. Now, from the accounts 
of Dandin’s Dasakumdracarita it has been clearly understood that 
the city of Tamralipta was situated in the region of Suhma. That 
the ancient Suhma country lay on the sea-shore in the east of India 
and has been known from the testimony of the Raghuvaméa, the Purd- 
nas, as well as from the writings of Varahamihira and Rajasekhara. 

There are various forms of the name Tamralipta in ancient 
Indian and non-Indian ‘texts. Thus, the Dasakumaracarita calls it 
Damdlipti, and the Abhidhdnacintémani presents us with such 
synonyms as  Tümalipta, Témalipti, Tamālim, Visnugrha and 
Stambapu. ^ Varühamihira gives the forms Tamalipta and 
“Ta maliptaka.’? Trikdndagesa calls it  Tamalika, Tàmalipte and 
Vel&kula. The Ceylonese chronicle Mahavarhsa calls it Tamolittr, 
and according to Rajasekhara it is Tamraliptaka. Whereas, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Hiuen Tsang and Todar Mal present us with. the forms 
Tamalites, Taluctae, Tan-mo-lih-ti and Tambuilak respectively. 

It is difficult to rightly ascertain as to when and how Tamralipta 
first grew up asa port in the coastal region of the Bay of Bengal. Some 
scholars assume that the place was first occupied by a people called 


1 McCrindle : “Ptolemy,” edited by 8. Majumdar. 

2 R.C. Majumdar : History of Bengal, Vol, I, pp. 661, 664. — - 

According to the Periplus the main commodities exported from Gange were malaba- 
thrum, Gangetic spikenard, pearls and muslins of the finest sorts. 
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the Dámaias. If this assumplion.is trie, it will be hard on our part 
to guess their true racial affiliation. @f course, it will not be too 
far-fetched if we connect the so-called Dfimalas with the pre-historic 
Malays of India and South-East Asia, pho in all probability belonged 
to tbe Austric group. The Austro-Asiatfe and Austronesian connection 
and affinity of pre-historic Bengal and some other ports of Eastern 
India have been greatly stressed by the researches of many scholars, 
both Eastern and Western, including Dr. Sylvain Levi, Dr. Przsyluski, 
Dr. R. D. Banerji, Dr. Rajendralal Mitra and Dr. R. C. Majümewr" 

Apart from the suggestion as. mentioned above, there are a 
number of legendary accounts régarding the meaning and significance 
of the word Tamralipta. According to the Sanskrit text Digvijaya- 
prakasa, the name has its origin in copper (fa@mra) coloured sun-say 
that besmeared the sea before Tamralipta with its hue. According 
to another legend the name had its origin in the expression Tamoltptt, 
ie , covered with darkness. This probably signified that the people 
of T&mralipta originally lived beyond the pale of Aryan civilisation. 
It is not improbable that a sense of rivalry instigated the Indo-Aryans 
to use this disrespectful term about the non-Aryan inhabitants of 
Tamralipta. Of course, later on, the place was honoured by the 
Brahmanical Hindus, as it has been understood from the nomencla- 
ture Visnugrha (i.e. Abode of Visnu). According to another Paurdnik 
tradition, the place is also sanctified by the holy sweat of god Visnu. 
Thus, ib has been related regarding the nomenclatures of Tamolipta’’ 
that it took its name from the fact that Visnu, in the form of Kalki (?) 
having got very hot in destroying the demons dropped perspiration 
at this fortunate spot, which aecordingly became stained with the 
holy sweat (or dirt, of the God.’’? Further it is interesting to note 
that according to an epic tradition a certain king named 'Tamradhvaja 
fought against Krsna and Arjuna. Now, there is a current belief 
that the encounter took place in the region of 'Tàmralipta. 

Apart from the legends, as mentioned above, it seems permissible 
to hold that the name Tàmralipti or Tamralipta originally sometimes 
meant a place abounded with copper ‘(probably signifying wealth). 
This seems quite in parallel with-other names as given by the Aryans 
to different places of Bengal and -Further India. We frequently 
meet with such names as Suvarnadvipa, Rupyakadvipa, Tamradvipa 
and others in the Jdtakas, the Brhatkathü, the Purdnas and other 


1 Dr. D. C. Sen: ''Brhad Vatga,” (in Bengali) Vol. IT, p. 1100. 
'? Hunter: ''Orissa," Vol. I, p. 311. . 
Trailokyanath Rakshit; T'amoluk-Itihas (in Bengali), Caleutta, 1902; pp. 10 12. 
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ancient Indian texts. In this connection, we should note the opinion 
of a scholar that: ‘‘the geographical names, applied by the Indians, 
all refer to minerals, or some industrial and agricultural products.’ 
So, it-will not be unreasonable if we presume that the great commer- 
cial importance of the port of Tamralipta caused its name associated 
with ''Tàmra'" or copper. Although too ingenuous, as a parallel 
idea it may also be imagined that the name "Tümralipta originally 
hinted coppér-age culture of the city in some great antiquity. It is 
nov impossibe that a somewhat Chalcolithie culture, resembling that 
of Mchenjo-Daro and Harappa, existed in the region of Tamralipta. 
In this connection, if is worth noting that a link between the pre- 
historic culture of the Austrie inhabited Polynesia and the Indus- 
" Valley has been traced by Guillaume be Hevesy,’ .R. Von Heine 
Geldern, and some other notable scholars.* E 

It bas been already said that very recently I discovered a large 
number of terracotta figurines showing definite Maurya and Sunga 
styles. They possess such high artistic value that it naturally convin- 
ces us of the existence: of a pre-historic art-tradition in Greater 
Bengal. This discovery weakens to some extent the view of 
C. C..Das Gupta. According to him: ‘‘a very strong. case may be 
made for the hypothesis of the existence of the post-Indus valley 
pre-Maurya terracottas if those unearthed at ancient sites of India. 
e.g., Taxila, Buxer, Patna University Area, Kumrahar, Bulandi Bagh 
and others be more thoroughly studied, etc." * 
the terracotta finds frou Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta) may show that 


the region has a greater possibility of yielding the so-called post- 


Indus Valley pre- Mauryan terracottas than any one of the places men- 
tioned by Dr. Dasgupta. D. H. Gordon’s view should also be 
changed, according to which: “The main clues to the development 
of Suüga -terracottas come from Taxila and Muttra.'' Among the 


1 R.C. Majumdar: ‘‘Suvarnadvipa.’’ ° - 
2 “The Easter Island and the Indus Valley Script," Anthropos, Vol. xxxiii (1938), 


pp. 808-814, 


-3 For different opinions see, Alfred Metraux : 
‘The Proto-L.dian Script and the Easter Island Tablets,’ PP 218-239 
Leonard Adam : ‘Primitive Art,’’ pp. 135-36. 
R. Von Heine-Geldern : “Die Osterinselschrift," Anthropos, Vol. xxxiii, pp. 815. 909, 


4 + The Problem of Ancient Indian Terracottas,"' in Indian, Historical Quarterly: 


Vol. XII, 1936. 

See also Codrington : Some Early Indian Terracottas, Indian Antiquary, 1931. 

Coomaraswamy : Boston Museum Fine Arts Bulletin, December, 1927. 

Leonhard Adam : Primitive Art, pp. 132-37. 

As Adam opines : ‘f Needless to say that the actual development of Indian art from the 
thizd millenium B.C. to the Maurya period can be cleared up only by further systematic 
research in other parts of the country. ' 


As a matter of faci, 
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numerous terracottas collected by me one particularly appears to be 
of great importance. It is the small head of an ape. The treatment 
of the eyes and the mouth of this figurine probably shows that it 
belongs to the pre-historic age. The treatment of the eyes which are 
made from *' centrally pierced applied pellets "' clearly recalls the types 
of the clay female figurines found at the pre-historic site of Kulli in 
the north-west of India.' 


From local people I have learnt that this figurine was long before 
unearthed while digging a tank. Unfortunately, I-do not khow the 
exact measure of depth from which it was shovelled up with soil. 
Naturally, it was not recorded by any one as there Was no person . 
interested in archaeology on the spot. 


e 


T'amralipta flourished as a great sea-port long after the end of 
the Maurya-Suùga period, as it bas been attested by various indigenous 
(viz., the Raghuvamsam, the Kathdésaritségara, the Dasakwmüracarita, 
etc.) and foreign sources. The place was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hian in the 4th century A.D. From his Fo-Kue-Ki we 
learn that after.entering India from the North-West the pilgrim 
sojourned in the Aryabarta and repatriated from the harbour of 
Tamralipta, From his accounts we learn that there were no less 
than twenty-four Buddhist Sańghārämas in this country during his: 
time. ‘‘ Fa-Hian remained here for two years, writing out copies of 
the sacred books (Sutras) and taking impressions of the figures (used 
in worship). He then left on board a merchant vessel. Putiing to 
sea, tHey proceeded in a south-westerly direction and, catching the 
first fair wind of the winter season (i.e., of the N.-E. Monsoon) they 
sailed for fourteen days and nights and arrived at the country of the 
Lions (Sinhala, Ceylon). Men of the country (Tamralipta) say that 
distance between the two is about 700 yojanas.'' ? 


'The great cultural and commercial importance of this city in the 
7th century A.D. has been remarkably attested by the writings of 
Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. The former: describes Tamralipta (Tan- 
mo-lip-ti) as 1400 or 1500 li in circuit. He tells that **it was situated 
on the sea-shore, and the surface of the country was low and wet. 


1 For details of the Kulli culture, see Stuart Piggott: Pre.historic India, Ch. 
IV, Fig. 9. l , 
2 Beal: Travels of Fa-Hian and Sung Yun, Ch, XXVII. 
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The capital was in a bay, and was accessible both by land and 


91 


I-tsing disembarked in Tümralipta, after ‘sailing from China, in 
673 A.D..and after wandering on his errand of Buddhist pilgrimage 
sailed for Sribhoga (in Sumatra) also from this very port.” 

Apart from the visits of Fa-Hian, H. Tsang and I-tsing there 


. are many other remarkable instances of the coming of.the pilgrims 


of Cathay to the great port of Tamralipta. Among these pilgrims, 
special mention may be made of certain T&ou-lin Silaprabhà, who 
visited this Bengali port en route Ceylon and Kalinga, and studied ` 
Sanskrit for three years. This proves beyond doubt that the port of 
Tamralipta was a seat of Sanskritic learning during the days of this 
pilgrim of the Celestial Empire. From this can we presume with 
justification that Hinduism widely flourished in this city-port in the 
Gupta period and in the succeeding ages? In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that Fa-Hian tells us that the Law of ‘Buddha was 
generally respected in the region of Tamralipta, which possibly connotes | 
that the religion of Sàkyamuni flourished as a parallel religion with 
Hinduism in the city as early as the 4th century A.D.: This 
Buddhism described by Fa-Hian and Taoulin Silaprabha seem to be a 


form of Sanskrit Buddhism, i e., the Mahayana school. . 


The name Tamralipta has not been so far noticed in any epigra- 
phic record of the Palas, the Senas or any other dynasty of 
Bengal. Only the -Dudhpani Rock. Inscription, which has been. 
palaeographically assigned to the 8th century A.D. by Kielhorn (see 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, pp. 348, 345) refers to this city as 
a thriving commercial centre. However, it seems that the region 
of Tamralipta belonged to the Pala and the Sena Empires in 
the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th'centuries A.D. Sandhyakara Nandi's 
Ramacarita tells us that a certain Jayasirbha, ruler of. Dandabhukti, 


+ 


Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, ed. by S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 


` Calcutta, 1924, p. 04. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that there are massive ruins of Gupta Art 
in the village of. Baificér about three miles away from Tamluk town. A huge stone with 
bas-reliefs (having religious motifs), which remains mostly submerged in a tank (in Baificàr) 
in the rainy season, struck me with wonder. ‘ | 

The tank of Jian Babu in the Abasbari locality of Tamluk becoming dry in summer 
shows clear traces of an ancient road about 15 feet below the surface of soil. The road 
probably lay east io west. Can we presume that the road had been used in the Gupta 

eriod? I-tsing did not fail to notice big avenues in Támralipta. : 

2 Takakusu: I-tsing, Oxford, 1896, u 

I-tsing met with Ta Ch'eng-teng, another pilgrim from his own land in the Aihüra of 
Pe-lo-ho in Tamralipta. It is difficult to ascertion the exact spot where this vihāra stood, 


~ Has the name any connection with à place named Balluka, near Tamluk ? 
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joined the confederacy. of the Pala Emperor Ramapala during the 
Kaivarta campaign which probably took place in the first quarter 
of the 12th century A.D. This Jayasimha, it has been told, defeated 
UtkaleSa Karnakegari. The scholars think that the kingdom of 
Dandabhükti comprised the district of Midnapore and some of its 
‘adjoining regions. Now, it is difficult to guess whether Tamralipta 
belorfzed to the sphere of influence- of ihe ruler of Dandabhükti or 
not. However, it may not be quite wrong if we surmise that the 
city of Tamralipta remained in the orbit of Jayasimba's government." 
_ That cordial relation between the rulers of Tamralipta and China 
_ccntinued to exist even in the beginning of the llth century A.D. 
. has been attested by an inscription of Burma. According to this 
epigraph, a certain -soverign of Tamralipta sent an envoy to China 
in 1001 “A.D. (se&.D. C. Sen: Brhad Varga, Vol. II, p. 1101). 
This event along with other earlier instances shows beyond doubt 
tbat the port of Tămralipta was responsible.in bringing entente cordiale 
- between, Bengal and Cathay from the hoary past. | 5 
In the last part of the Pàla-Sena epoch, the kingdom and 
viceroyalties of Lower Bengal, particularly in the south-west; fell 
in political confusion and anarchy. The Tirumalai inscription - of 
Rajendra Cola tells us that the great South Indian emperor conquered 
Danda-bhukti (Tanda-bhutti) after defeating a king named Dharmapala 
in a hot battle. From the relevant portion of the epigraph it seems . 
that the latter fell in action. The Paikor stone pillar inscription 
of Laksmi-Karna, the Karanbel stone . inscription . of 
Kalacuri. Jayasithhadeva, the Bheraghat inscription of Albanadevi 
(quen of Gaya-Karna), the Ramacarita and a Tibetan tradition 
contain references to the bitter struggles between the Central Indian 
Kalacuris and the Palas. The repeated invasions made by the family 
of Lakgmi-Karna undoubtedly transformed .the lower Ganges valley 
into a battle-ground. Apart from these we have evidences which 
show that the troops of the Calukya King Somegvara I of Kalyana 
(C. 1044-63 A.D.) and his warlike son Vikramaditya and some rulers 
-of neighbouring Kalinga also devastated the prosperous regions of South- 
West Bengal. In the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva (minister of 


Pd 


a 1 The name Dandabbakti seems to be preserved in the name Dantan (in Midnapore 
t.). : 

2 There are a number of stone-images in the region of Taraluk, which stylistically - 
belong to the Pala-Sena period. A number of such images- (representing Visnu, Candi, 
Ganega_ and others) have been preserved in the Hamilton School Museum, the shrine of ' 
mpi La ag hn ihe Ramjius temple of Tamluk, and in the High School of Byabottarhat 
near the town, l l * 
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Kumarapala, son of Rámapála), it has been. stated. that he won a 
naval vietory somewhere on the Ganges in Lower Bengal. According 
to Dr. B. C. Sen the victory was. probably won against the forces 
of Codaganga, the lord of Utkala (C. 1076-1147 A.D.), whose invasion 
of Bengal is known from the Kendupatna inscription of Narasimhadeva 
. IL? If this surmise is true, we may. presume that the event took 
place somewhere on the lower courses of the ic aera which was 
not seldom mistaken.as the Ganges proper. 

Perhaps, after the fall of Nadia in the buds of the 18th 
century A.D., vanished the last glory of Tamyalipta. There was no 
longer a strong member of the Maurya, Gupta or Pala dynasty to. uphold 
the status of this great city-port in the centuries that followed the 
‘Muslim conquest of Bengal. It is well known that due to the social 
degeneration and foreign domination in Bengal, her culture declined and 
the overseas activities of the Bengalis-stopped altogether. No more - | 
any enlightened traveller from Peking or Canton visited 'l'amralipta, 
and no more any sailor of Bengal weighed the anchor of his ship to 
voyage across the stormy waters of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 
The increasing shallowness of the Rupnàràyan and the Haldi, and 
the retreat of the Bay of Bengal in the south for quite a good number. 
of miles caused the downfall of 'Tamralipta a«.a city-port. This is 
the way, by which hundreds of ancient ports and harbours of the 
world have perished. | | 

The Muslim oppression as well as the increasing shallowness of 
the Rupnarayan probably discouraged the Bengali mariners of Tām- 
ralipta in their cverseas activities. Possibly, as the result of this 
the bold navigators of Tamralipta were forced either to work as fisher- 
men, ferrymen, cultivators and boat-builders or to serve in the army 
of the Pathans, the Moguls and the local zaminders. 

Although many centuries have passed after the fall of Tamralipta,. 
the people of the region cannot forget the tradition of her ancient 
glory. At present, the faint memory of the past maritime greatness 
of their beloved port is preserved in the current stories and annals 
of the brave Saddgars or merchants like Dhanapati, Caiid and Srimanta 
whose distant expeditions are still living themes. amongst the local 
people of Tamluk. In these days, they enthusiastically show any 
visitor the questionable traces of the submerged masts and keels of 


i Yasy — anuttara, — valiga—sangara— jaye—nauvata—hihirava — trastair—ddik — 
karibhis— cayann—acalitah cenn- asti um EE See, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. T£, 
pp, 949 f. Gauda-tekha-màlà, pp. 127 ff. 

2 Vide “Some Historical Asnects of the Pueri of Bengal” p. 440, 
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the ancient vessels in the different moors, marshes and tanks of the 
‘ Tamluk. region. 

The local traditions -attest to the high antiquity of the nites 
and civilisation of Tamralipta. .'This is archaeologically proved by 
„the. récent discovery of the ancient terracotta figurines and ne relics 
. by. me in the region of Tamluk. 

In this brief article I am. able to give only little details about 
the glory and grandeur of ancient Tamralipta. There- remain lots 
fo..be said about the archaeological finds at Tamluk which I shail 
try to discuss in another paper to be published in this journal. These 
evidences will prove beyond doubt that present Tamralipta is a 
cemetery of prehistoric and ancient culture, which was not lesser in 
refinement than the ancient culture of Babyien] EC , Rome and 
. Alexandria, 


MY SUN SETS AT MID-DAY: 
. USABRISIS " 


My sun sets at mid-day ! 

The light fades, 

Shadows lengthen, 

Darkness solid and impenetrable 
Rises in menacing column 

To engulf me into oblivion. 


o! 


Desires ‘unfulfilled, 

Love unculminated, 

Duties unfinished 

My heart weeps in craving agony... 
Yet, he departs—callous and lifeless, 

A stony red ball— 

Its blinding glow now livid and cold. 


He slips down the side 
Of an ugly terrace 
And, without dignity, 
Hurries to hide 

His anaemic face 
Under the tawny apron 
Of the horizon beyond ! 


I remember, 

He cherished me once 

In morning glory, 
Swang my cradle 

With his refulgent hands 
. And whispered hopes 
Into my ears— * x 
Gleaming in dew-drops 
On' the blades of grasses, 
On the edges of blossoming leaves 
And sprouting foliage | 


! 
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Now suddenly 

He leaves me 

And forsakes me 

To deepening darkness, 

Where there’s. — | 

No twilight, m" 

No moon, B 

No star, 

No lamp, _ 

Nor even a guttering candle, — 
Only lethal darkness 2 
And maddening solitude —— , 
Of the condemned cell ! 


aa ees n aa anon 


Round the World 


High Commission Territories In South Africa. 
The Protectorates of Bechuanaland and Swaziland and the Crown 
Colony of Basutoland are territories on the fringe of the Dominion of 
South Africa, which -are not administered on the responsibility of the 
Dominion Government, The administration of these territories is vested 
in the Government of the United Kingdom. At the time the Union of 
South Africa was formed forty-two years ago, these territories were kept | 
outside the jurisdiction of the new Union Government constituted under 
the South Africa -Act. It is true that South African leaders looked 
forward at the time to their incorporation in the Dominion at a later 
date and the British Government was also not. very lukeworm about 
the consummation of this project, Actually Section 151 of the Act 
provides for a procedure according to which His Majesty’ s Government 
might, if i6 was agreeable, transfer these territories to the jurisdiction 
of the South African Government. It is even pointed out by many South 
Africans today that the British Government gave pledges for their penne 
transfer to the Dominion. 


Dr. Malan, the. Prime Minister of South Africa, is reported to have 
decided to make the incorporation of the High Commission territories 
in the Dominion an important plank in his electoral platform in 1953. 
In other words he appears to be determined to force the issue in the - 
near future. It is expected that if during his election campaign he 
insists on the transfer of these territories to the jurisdiction of his 
Government, he will have support of most South African whites. Dr, 
Malan will, of course, take his stand on the British Government's Sup. 
posed pledge given in 1909 and on later occasions that after the. lapse 
of a short period these territories would be allowed to be incorporated 
in South Africa.- He would also point out that on economie and geógraphi- 
cal grounds as well such transfer was not only desirable but indispensable. 
Basutoland is practicall) an island within the Union of South Africa, 
surrounded as it is by Union territory, -Its high mountain is again the 
source of the-Orange which is the largest of the South African rivers. 
On this ground he may regard it as imperative ‘that this territory 
should be part and parcel of the South African Dominion. Swaziland 
Protectorate has on its three sides the Province of the Transvaal and on 
the: fourth sid& Portuguese territory. Bechuanaland Protectorate has 
also on two of ils sides the territory of the Union, Economie relations 
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between these territories on the one side and the Dominion on the other 
are also very close and intimate. Basutoland, for instance, exports 
wheat and peas to South Africa and sells also her wool through the same 
- Dominion. In return it imports necessary raw materials and manufactured : 
goods from the Dominion. From Swaziland the Union draws its main 
supplies of asbestos, and also purchases from that territory cattle.and. 
dairy products. Besides, softwood timber may also be imported by 
South Africa from Swaziland. It is further to be emphasised that many 
people belonging to High Commission territories happen to work in 
South Africa. Out of the total population of 600,000 in Basutoland, 
for instance, 100,000 are employed in the Union. In view of these 
intimate economic and other relations subsisting between South Africa 
and High Commission territories Dr. Malan may ‘argue that polipieally 
also they should no longer remain separate, 


Question now arises as to what the British Government would do if on 
the crest of the wave of this demand for incorporation Dr. Malan is returned 
to power in 1058. His Majesty's.Government at London may, of course, 
point out that no definite pledges was ever given to the white people of 
South Africa that these High Commission territories will be transferred 
‘to the Dominion Government by a specified date. It is true that 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland are Protectorates while Basutoland is a Crown 
colony. in view of this it may be said that only the people of Basutoland 
are British subjects. But morally and otherwise the British Government 
is as much the guardian of the interests of the people of Basutoland 
as of the people of Bechuanaland and Swaziland. Consequently without 
consulting the opinion of these peoples it would be the height of folly 
for British authorities to arrange for their transfer to South _ Africa. 
Colour prejudice in this Dominion is running high and the treatment of 
local people by white-settlers in the Dominion: has become a by-word 
in every part of the world. In view of this the people of the High Com: 
mission territories are naturally and inevitably opposed to their incorpora- 
tion in South Africa. Nor should the British Government take any 
precipitate action running counter to this feeling of the people. They 
should not^be treated as chattel to. be transferred from one master to 
another like slaves in chains of the 19th century and before. In fact 
the British Government must think many times before deciding as to 
what it should do in regard to these High Commission territories. Already 
the British public has lost much prestige in the world by the action it 
allowed the Government to take against Seretse Khama, Chief of the 
. Bamangwato tribe in Bechuanaland. People outside the British Isles 
and even mauy within have interpreted this action as a surrender to the 
colour prejudice of South Africa. 1f on the top of this the ‘British Govern- 
ment now transfers the people of these High Commission territories, 
bound hand and foot to the Boers, their dwindling prestige will’ certainly 
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be further undermined. We hope Britain's conscience will be aroused 
in time to make impossible the commission of this colossal blunder. 


N 


- 


-— 


Senatorial Courtesy 


. .Mr.Joseph P. Harris of the University of California has contributed 
a paper to the Polical Science Quarterly of March, .1952 on . the Courtesy 
of the Senate. This is an old convention dating practically from the Presi- 
dency of George Washington, The controversy in 1951 between Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois and President Truman over the appointment of 
two federal judges in that state has supplied the occasion for the con- 
tributor to study the question afresh and bring out into relief the 
absurdity of the convention which, inspite of the opposition of many 
Presidents including Truman and Roosevelt, has remained effective much 
to the detriment of good government in the United States. 


The Constitution provides (Article 11, Sec. 2) that the President shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court and all other officers of the United States, ete.” Alexander 
Hamilton in commentjng on this cleuse of the Constitution in the 
Federalist observed '(I& will be the office of the President to nominate 
and, with'the advice and consent of the Senate. to a oinf. There will, 


of course, be no exertion of choice on the They may 


defeat one choice. of the „Solont onechoiceot_ ihs xecutive, and obli him to ais another: 


"but they cannot themselves choose— they cannot they can only ratiy or reject the 


choice of the eet on 
janine 


Perhaps in no other matter Hamilton made greater miscalculation 
than in this regard. He must have received a shock when a few months 
after the opening of the first session of the Senate George Washington’s 
nomination to the post of naval officer of the port of Savannah was 
rejected by the Senate not because the person nominated was unworthy 
of the post but because the two Senators from Georgia had another 
candidate of their own. Washington, of course, wrote a sharp letter to 
the Senate but had to nominate the candidate of the Senators. So it 
came to this that the Senators were not only to accept or reject the 
nomination of the President but to make choice of the candidates them- 
selves. Washington henceforward held prior consultations with members 
of the Senate with regard to candidates he was to nominate though it is 
true that he consulted others as well. His successors maintained this 
tradition and ''in course of time the practice of consulting members of | 
“the Senate about appointments in their States was transformed into the 
custom of permitting them fo name the person to be appointed, with the 
President retaining only a veto over. their recommendations.’’ Of course, 
the Senators are consulted only when they belong to the same party as 
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ihe President. Otherwise the President turns to the party leaders in the. 
state concerned for recommendations, 

hen the President makes a nomination and the Senate is " discuss 
and decide upon it, a member of the body coming from a state in which 
the appointment will be made may come forward and declare that the 
person nominated by the President is ‘‘ personally odnoxious”’ to him. 
In case he belongs to the majority party the Senate out of courtesy to 
him will reject the nomination) Practically until 1950 this phrase “ person- 
ally obnoxious ™ had to be used by a Senator in making his objection to 
anomination. It would not be enough for him to say that the person 
nominated was not qualified for the post or was otherwise unworthy. It 
would - be necessary to declare that the. candidate was ‘‘ personally 
obnoxious " to the Senator objecting to the nomination. In 1989 for 
instance the nomination of Judge Roberts made by President Roosevelt 
for post of federal judge in Virginia was turned down by the Senate on 
the ground that Senators Byrd and Glass pointed out that the nomination 
was personally offensive to them. ib was rejected without debate by a 


. vote of 72 to 9, this being the largest vote ever recorded against a 
presidential nomination. 


In 1950 and 1951, however, it seems that the tradition was modified 
in this that the objection by the Senators was raised not on the ground 
of persons nominated being personally obnoxious to them but on the 
ground of qualifications and merit. In 1951 when two federal judges 
were to be appointed in the State of Illinois, Senator Douglas consulted 
members of the bar and party leaders there and recommended two names 
to the President, The President, however, submitted to the Senate the 
names of the two other gentlemen. Senator Douglas immediately asked 
the Chicago Bar Association to conduct a poll of its members in order to 
ascertain if they preferred President’s nomination to his recommendations. 
The result was an cverwhelming victory for the candidates of the Senator. 
Armed with this he appealed to the courtesy of the Senate in opposing 
the Presidential nominations. Both the Judiciary Committee and the 
Senate upheld his objection unanimously. 

Senatorial objection on'the ground of merit is, of course, an improve- 
ment upon the objection on the ground of the candidates being personally 
obnoxious. But all the same simply -because the Senators from a 
particular State may raise objections to a nomination for appointment in 
that State, there is no reason why the nominations should be turned 
down. If public administration is to be improved, the ‘‘ courtesy ’’ shown 
to individual Senators in respect of appointments should be discontinued. 
It is, of course, imperative at the same time that the President in mak- 
ing nominations should be guided by no political motive but should 
have only one purpose in view, namly the choice of the best candidates 
available. Many posts-have already been taken out of politics, at least 
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in form. The system should be extended further. In making judicial 
appointments the President may not find the Civil Service Commission 
to be the proper machinery for making the selection. But there is no, 
reason why he should not find out some other mote suitable machinery. 
Late Professor Laski had suggested that a committee of eminent judges 
‘should be constituted to advise the, executive in selecting judges. The 
suggestion should be explored. As regards superior federal executive 
posts in the states, selections for them may be made on the advice of 


the Civil Service Commission. ( So the gordian knot of Senatorial Courtesy 
wil be eut and the o ion for complaints by Senators on personal. 


grounds will never arise again. ) 
Nn —— M 


Buraku in Japan 


Mr. Robert E. Ward of the University of Michigan has made a 
detailed study of Buraku in Japan in the American Political Science 
Review in its issue of December, 1951. 

Buraku means a hamlet, far lesser in size and vopdisbiof than a 
village. In fact it may be regarded as part ofa village. Officially it 
is not a unit in the hierarchy of territorial organisation of government in 
Japan, But traditionally and otherwise it has maintained an importance 
of its own. Itis, of course, true that after the “Manchurian ‘ incident’ 
in the early thirties the Japanese Government gave an official status to 
Buraku as a unit of administration. At that time it was necessary for 
the Government to tighten its control over economic and social life of the 
Japanese people at all levels. On this account it was thought urgent 
that such control should begin with Buraku. That is why it was practic- | 
ally made an administrative unit so that Government agents stationed 
there might control not only the outward movement but the inner thought’ 
of the people in the rural areas. After the war the occupation authori- 
ties as well as Japanese leaders naturally reacted against this arrange- 
ment. So Buraku ceased again to be an official unit of territorial 
administration. 

But all the same Buraku isa living unit of Japanese society. Its 
position may very well be explained by referring to certain Indian parallels. | 
In West Bengal, for instance, the lowest unit of territorial administration 
is the Union Board. The Union consists of a number of villages. These 
villages are not administrative units but all the same by tradition they 
are a factor to be reckoned with. In U.P. Gaon-Panchyat has now been 
working for four years. But all the same it isa fact thab.the unit is 
“not exactly the village but a union of two or three villages. . Each village, 
however. maintains an identity of its own outside the official structure: 
Similarly in Japan. the lowest unit is the village. But all the same 
' different components of a village namely the Burakus have maintained 
their importance and status irrespective of official recognition. 


"e 1 PANTY TT 
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Buraku-as a- traditional unit is concerned with the discharge of 
certain responsibilities, particularly in regard to the opening and mainte- 
nance of roads, development of agriculture and performance of certain 
social ceremonies. For these purposes a Buraku Council is usually 
called to meet. It discusses matters and decides them. In this regard the 
most important thing to bear in mind is that it is not individuals but 
families which happen to count. Ina modern democracy of the ‘western 
type individuals are units of society and not the families. But in Japan, : 
particularly in her rural areas the family is still the unit and the indivi- ' 
dual has his interests completely merged in those of the family. In the 
Buraku Council it is not individuals but families as such which are 
represented. When a discussion and decision on a certain matter be- 
come necessary or when a Buraku functionary is to be appointed, the 
Council meets. To that body are sent informally the representatives of 
different families. The Head of-afamily does not necessarily attend. 
Someone else may be deputed to the Council on behalf of the family. 

The way the decisions are taken by the Buraku Council is also 
different from the way followed in a democratie body elsewhere. The 
person occupying the chair places before the Council an item for dis- 
cussion which is thus started and continues for some time. After the 
discussion has been exhaustive, either the man presiding or someone 
else places before the Council what he regards as the consensus of opinion. 
of those present. As soon as the matter is put, other members accept 
what has been placed before them asa general opinion of the body. It 
may be that some persons may not like the form of the decision but all 
the same they silently accept it. If they would object, the person who 
has put the matter will lose face. In view ofthis any straight objection 
made by.2 member would be regarded as out of form and etiquette. 
This way of deciding things is peculiarly Japanese. Many may point 
out that the subordination of the individual to the family and the proce- 
dure of arriving at decisions in a Buraku Council are part of a system 
without the abolition-of which modern democracy may not flourish in 
Japan. But democratic process need not necessarily be uniform in. all 
countries. Besides, in matters of administration in cities and higher 
administrative units in Japan modern democratic procedure has been 
_ increasingly followed and it is not unlikely that’ in the near future that 
-procedure will also be gradually adopted in the villages. Under the impact 
of world influence the ways of the Japanese people are changing. 

Cullings from My Three Years in Moscow By Walter Bedell Smith, 
American Ambassador in moe: 


Secret Police 


i] 


Permanence of the secret police has now become undeniable. '' The 
fact is, of course, that the Soviet Gov-rnment would find it practically 
~ impossible to operate without its security organization, which is the cement 
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that holds together the whole structure of the Communist state. It is 
not only the agency of political control, but actually is the.cornerstone 
of the Soviet economic structure." The Ambassador was told by Harry 
Hopkins that in one of the discussions with Stalin during the War about 
the delivery of certain materials to the Soviet Union he referred to strikes 
in the U.S.A. which resulted in temporary shortage of those materials. 
‘ Strikes ?’’ Stalin asked. ‘‘ Don’t you have police?” 


‘The most important function of the agencies of ‘ security ' of the 
police $tate...... is the neutralization of political opposition, not - only 
outside the party, but inside, and on the highest levels. Tho public and 
private life of every party member is under continuous scrutiny by the 
MVD, and the higher his position in the state, the more carefully he is 
watched. The average Soviet citizen, on the other ‘hand, is conscious of 
the secret police only in a rather negative way, so long as he stays where 
he is registered, doés his work, and refrains from comment or criticism 
ot the Communist Party or the Soviet regime. But if he steps aside 
even the shortest distance from the routine path he is expected to follow, 
he is arrested at once, and his relatives and friends are likely to be arrested 
at the same time.”’ . | 


‘Arrests by the secret police are usually made at night and in an 
atmosphere of mystery that is terrifying, even to the foreigner -with di- 
plomatic immunity. A recurrent Moscow joke, told by Russians with a 
wry smile, describes the janitor of an apartment building walking the 
halls at midnight knocking at the doors, and calling out loudly at the 
same time “Don’t be afraid, comrades, it’s only a fire." A general 
* political crime’ provision in Article 58 of the Soviet Criminal Code 
provides that for any acts disapproved by the Soviet authorities an accused 
can be tried in camera, and on the basis of entirely unpublished stand- 
ards, by special MVD courts.” 


"Two other provisions of Soviet law are particularly shocking to 
Westerners, but are essential to the operation of a police state system. 
The first of these, Article 58-1-c of the Criminal Coda, enacted July 20, 
1984, reads as follows: = 


~ 


In the event of escape or fight across the border of military service 
personnel, the adult members of. his family, if they in any way facilitate 
the preparations for or committing of the act of treason, or even know 
about it but did not bring this to the attention of the authorities, are- to be 
punished by deprivation of liberty for à term of five to ten years and the 
confiscation of all their property. | 
The remainder of the traitor's family, who were residing with him or 
were dependent upon him at the time the crime was committed are subject 
to deprivation of voting rights and exile to remote regions of Siberia for 
five years." _ 
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"The term ‘‘ military service persopnel " in the Soviet Union applies 
to any person who has served in the armed forces at any time, or who has 
had military training.” 


Forced Labour 


'" While exact figures cannot be obtained it is apparent that this in- 
voluntary labour drawn from four main sources is employed on a very 
large scale. The sources are: 

1. Labour extracted from persons. imprisoned without due judicial | 
processes, that is by the secret police and other organs of state ‘security ’ 
directly and without trial. 

2. Prisoners of war. 2 

8. Persons imprisoned for labour in the Soviet Union from areas of 
Europe overrun by the Soviet Ar my during the war. - 

4. Labour performed by the.so called ‘‘Free Labour Force ”’ (both 
industriel and agricultural workers) under conditions of partial or complete 
absence of freedom to choose occupation or place of work." 

‘ Estimates have varied greatly as to the strength of this involun- 
tary labour pool, ranging from a few million to as high as twenty million. 
My own estimate, after examining all possible sources, is that the strength 
of the entire involuntary labour force is equal to about eight per cent. of 
the total population of the Soviet Union, that is, about fifteen million.”’ 

Li A great deal has been written about forced labour in the Soviet 
Union and most of it pertains exclusively to the first three categories I 
have mentioned. Few outside the Soviet Union know of the existence and 
`- axtent of the fourth category, the so called ‘ Free Labour Force.’ 

“t The Soviet Government established by law in 1940 a labour. reserve. 
This law created a system for the mobilization of youth for work in 
industry. and transport......(and) provided for the conseription each year 
of 800,000 to 1,000,000 male youths fourteen to fifteen years of age...... In 
June, 1947, this law was amended to permit drafting of males fourteen to 
seventeen years and females fifteen to sixteen years of age...... After 
vocational training, which may be only nominal and which may last from 
nothing to two years, the draftee must work for four years wherever the 
state sends him. Moreover, and this is very important, the draftee is 
still compelled by Soviet law to remain on his job unless he can obtain’ 
from his factory director permission to cane and work elsewhere. Thus 
he may be well stuck on the job for life...... 





~ 


Reviews and Botices of Books 


- The Ethics of Islam, by Syed Ameer Ali, M.A., P.C., LL.D., C.LE. 
Second Edition, 1951. Islamic Series No. 2. The Noor Library. Publisher: 
Academy of Islamie Research & Oriental Learning, 19/1, Serang Lane, 
Caleutta. | | 


"This brochure by a distinguished son of Bengal, the late Mr. Sayyid 
Ameer Ali, ‘forms a mere attempt towards the exposition of Islamic 
Ethics.’ Its main objective is ‘the education of Mahomedan youths’ as 
well as''the diffusion of correct notions of Islamic morality among outsiders’ 
with. a view to ‘bridging the gulf that still divides the Mahomedans, not 
only from the Hindoos, but also from the Christians—followers of a-cognate 
creed.’ A proper understanding of Islam is not less essential in India 
today than in the closing decade of the nineteenth century when the book 
was first published. It should be frankly confessed that much miscon- 
ception about Islam and its ideals exists among the Hindus. The 
Christians, ‘followers of a cognate ereed,’ should be in a better -position to 
understand Islam. Indeed Islamic ethics as revealed in the Hadith litera- 
ture has been considerably influenced by the ethics of the Gospel. We 
give one instance from Mr. Ameer Ali’s book, (p. 40): ‘The best of alms 
is that which the right hand giveth and the left knows not of.’ This 
however is not Mr. Ameer Ali’s subject. His work, is not a discussion 
of Islamic ethics—ilm al-akhlaq but rather a coilection of the maxims of 
Islamic morality, gleaned from the sayings of the Prophet, Caliph Ali, and 
the Lady Fatima, the Hadith literature and other literary works bearing 
on the subject. 


The attitude of Islam towards slavery and polygamy has been often 
misunderstood. It cannot be properly appraised without: reference to the 
low ebb of morality, the ethical nihilism (if I may be permitted to call 
it so) of the so-called ‘Days of Ignorance'—the ayyam al-Jahiliyah. 
Indeed the laws of the Quran regarding slaves are undoubtedly superior 
to the provisions of Roman and Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. A perusal 
of Robertson Smith’s Kinship and Marrtage in Early Arabia would reveal 
-the nature of Arab sexual morality and the great advance that Islam 
effected. If, as Gibbon says, the wines of Shiraz have often prevailed 
over the laws of the Prophet, it does not impair the ethical ideal of Islam 
regarding prohibition. The nineteenth century fiction of “the Quran or 
the sword’ has been overthrown by modern scientific scholarship but 
unfortunately it still clings in the mind of many non-Muslims who are 
. vastly ignorant of Islam and its ideals. (Pari passu the ignorance of the 
Muslims in general about the message of Hinduism and its ideals is 
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colossal). ‘Let there be no compulsion in religion’ says the Quran and 
it expressly recognizes non-Muslims—Jews, Christians and Sabeans—as 
capable.of deserving the mercy and favour of God. The appendices to 
the book reproducing the Prophet’s Charters to the Jews and the Chris- 
tians indicate the amount of toleration which they secured. Arnold’s 
Preaching of Islam should be more widely read in this connection. Mr, 
Ameer Ali’s statement that ‘no faith is more tolerant than Islam to the 
followers of other creed’ is rather bold and dogmatic. Scientific criticism 
is nob one of the virtues of Mr. Ameer Ali's works relating to Islam. 


The author has justly pointed out that ‘Islam possesses in common 
with all other moral eréeds the ever- lasting heritage of universal truth.’ 
It is the realisation of this that is necessary and that will further the 
objective of the author. The Prophet says: (a) ‘Be good to parents, and 
` io kindred, and to orphans and to the poor and to a neighbour and to 
fellow-traveller and to the wayfarer and to the slaves’; (b) ‘Man is the 
brother of man’; ‘All God’s creatures are his family; and he is the most 
beloved of God who tries to do most to God’s creature.’ In these — 
_ we have the ethics of humanity. 


Dr.M. Shahidullah has conteibuted a -faiely long and well- written 
introduction to the book. He has rightly pointed out that the ‘ethics of 
Islam is h'ghly practical.’ We may mention here that Islamic ethics is 
social; the Arabian. conception. of merging the individual in the tribe 
survives in Islam ‘in a sublimated form.’ Consequently, as De Boer 
states, Islam docs not favour the development , of a free personal moral 
life. This is however neither the occasion nor the place to discuss it. 
Nor will it be proper here to discuss Dr. Shahidullah's bold claim that 
‘Islam i is indeed a Socialism while Russia i is only making her experiment, í 


We congratulate the publisher on bringing out the second edition of 
this valued brochure, long out of print and heartily recommend it to all 
for a proper appreciation of Islamic ideals. 


Sukumar Ray. 


The Art of Cross-examination, by S. K. Barlingay, B.A. N55 B. Sole 
Distributors : Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay. Pricé:. Rupees nine. 


Books on the art of cross- examination by Indian authors are few in 
number. We, therefore, welcome the publication of a new work on the 
subject. It is true that the art of cross-examination can be learnt only 
by experience gathered by bandling a large number of cases in actual 
practice. Yet the study of a critical discussion of the principles underlying 
the subject, as is to be found in this book, will well- -equip the members 
of the profession for the task they have to undertake on. behalf of their 
_ clients. The author is not satisfied. by merely laying down. certain 
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abstract propositions, but he has illustrated them ‘copiously by cases 
conducted by him in the -course of his long experience at the Bar. The 
‘illustrations given by the author show his ‘deep insight into human 
character. It is this aspect of the book that enhances its value. ‘The 
.lessons which can be derived from his experience are to be found spread: 
over the entire work. 

The author has spared neither the judges nor éven the members of, 
his own profession. His criticisms of the Judiciary should be carefully 
noted by the administrators of our country who have been entrusted with 
the task of appointing judg-s. Impartial administration of justice is one 
of the bulwarks of liberty and no price is too high for such an object. 

There is one chapter (Chapter III) in his book where he di-cusses a 
topic which is bound to raise a controversy. -His view is that the 
provisions of the Indian Evidence Act relating to the relevancy and 
admissibility of evidence hamper justice. The argument is this. Law 
is common sense, and, therefore, in deciding, what evidence should be 
admitted and what kind of questions a lawyer should be allowed to put 
to a witness, a judge should be guided by common sense and there is no 
necessity of elaborate rules on, the subject. ‘he first proposition may 
at once be conceded. But the second is too drastic and is bound to lead . 
to confusion. We are far from saying that the Indian Evidence Act is 
perfect. In our opinion, the defect lies not in the Act but in the way 
in which it is administered. However, this criticism does not affect the 
main theme of the author. We commend this book to the members of 
the legal profession who are sure to be benefited by its study. 


A. C, Karkoon, 





Ourselves 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


We congratulate Professor S. K. Chatterjee, Mr. N. C. Bhat- 
{acharya and Dr. B. B. Bhattacharya on their election to the Upper 
House of the West Bengal Legislature. They ‘add to the number: 
of Post-Graduate and College teachers turned legislators. 

Higher teaching and. research are sufficiently responsible "T 
taxing duties and legislative work has also nowadays become rather 
arduous. Even for members of the Upper House whose sittings 
are less protracted, work, if it is to be done properly, will involve 
application of much energy and labour. Our colleagues who have 
been elected to different legislative chambers, central or provincial, 
will certainly be setting a new example if they can do full justice 
both to their legislative duties and -to their responsibilities in the 
University in respect of teaching and research. f 


% e 2. »- 
| PROFESSOR Sunt KUMAR OHATTERJI 


We have genuine pleasure in offering our félicitations to Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji.on his unopposed election to the office of 
the Chairman of the Legislative Council of West Bengal. It has 
given great satisfaction to his colleagues in the University with which 
he has been associated for more.than three decades and a half.- 
During this long period Professor Chaiterji has figured prominently 
not only as a scholar in linguistics but as a man of wide cultural 
interests. His reputation, never confined to the limits of his 
University, has travelled to other countries as well. As Chairman, 
he- will certainly ` add dignity and prestige to the Legislative 
Council, which despite criticism is to our mind a very important 
and essential instrument of law-making in this province. Legislation 
on which the present and future of so many people Lappen to depend 
should on no account be made in haste. Not only the principles 
and detailed provisions of a bill but the language in which they are 
couched require thorough and meticulous revision. Inspite of the 
provision of several readings and examination by select committees, 
bills can never have a real revision in the lower house which is 
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so glutted with business and whose members remain as a rule so 
preoccupied. It has: been wise on this score that under the new 
Constitution provision has been made for an upper chamber for 
this state. It is our hope that. under the guidance of Professor 
Chatterji this chamber will actually prove effective for the purposes 
. for which mainly it has been set up—namely to give ‘a second thought 
to measures already adopted by the Assembly and to eliminate the 
flaws by a thorough revision. 

Professor Chatterji has enriched for forty years our academic 
life. It is not consequently easy for us to be reconciled to his joiniug 
a new sphere of activity. Teaching profession has at all times 
failed to compete with other professions and services in recruiting 
its staff. . Since the achievement of independence this cómpetition 
has become keener still. Prizes in the administrative services and 
in the courts of law are much more alluring and in consequence - only: 
a few of the top-ranking graduates are drawn in these days to the 
services of their alma mater. Formerly again when a teacher had 
already served a college or a university for a dozen or more years 
it might be taken for granted that he had become. a fixture there. 
Other walks of life would have no use for him. This, however, no 
longer applies to modern conditions. In respect of Professor Chat- 
' terjee we only hope that his association with the first love will never 


permanenily break. 








Officia] Notifications, University of Calcutta - 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, C/1411/46 (Aff) Dated, 9th May, 1952. 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1951-52, the Narasinha. Dutta 
College, Howrah, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Commercial Geography, 
Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book-keeping to the I.A. Standard wish permission 
to present candidates for the Examination in the subjects from 1953 and not earlier. 


. 3à/- S. Datta, 
s ; Registrar. - 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. 0/1494/94/Àffl., Dated the 16th May, 1952. 


- ' It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read witb sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIIT of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the Balurghat College. 
West Dinajpur, shall be affiliated to. the Calcutta University in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the I.Sc. standard with permission 
fo presen, candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY ' 
Notification-No, EC/80 Dated the 7th May, 1252 
In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the various Annual Examinations of 1952 are penalised 
as noted against each :— 


x 
` MATRICULATION 
Roll Name Institution Penalties imposed 
No 
^1 l 2 3 4 


1187 Sri Chinamoni Swain, S/O Christ Collegiate Results for 1952 Annual Examination 
Madan Swain. At-Buruda, Centre (Private). 1s cancelled and he is debarred from 


P.O. Purunahat, Dt, : appearing at any of the examinations 
Cuttack. : pus e: the Supplementary Fxaminatioa 
0 19 * g 


1770 Nabanalini Sahu D/O R. G. Sdhool Centre Result for 1952 Annual Examination 
Gajendranath Sahu, At-- Cuttack (Private) is cancelled and she is debarred from 


Makarbag Sahi, Buxibazar appearing at any of the examinations 
Cuttack—1. prior to the Supplementary Examination 
of 1953. 

9063 Bhaskar Chandra Mishra, Vivekananda Vidya- Result for 1952 Annual Examination 
S/O Shyam Sundar Mishra pitha, Sasan, is cancelled and he is debarred from- 
Vill.—Sankar Pratappur Bahogram. appearing at any of the examinations 
P. O. Gadbasila, Dist. : prior to the Annual Examination of 1953 

..  Dhenkanal.: i i: 

9457 Sri Dhiren Kumar Dash  Talmul High Result for 1952 Annual Examination ig 
8/O Niladri Dash, C/O School. cancelled and he is debarred from appes" ' 
Talmul High School, P. O. ing at any of the “examinations prior to 


Talmul (Angul), Dist. the Annual Examination of 1953. 
Dhenkanal, oo l 
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2987 Madime Surya Prakaaa Khalikote Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 
Rao, S/O M. Balakrish- Collegiate cancelled and he is deberred from appear- 
-hamma C/O M. Kame- High School. ing ab any of the examinations prior to 
swar Rao, Casurina Villa the Supplementary Examinaiioris of 1958. 
P.O. Gopalpur, Dt. 
Ganjam. 

3139 Sri Harikrishna Mandolo Govt. Secondary - Result for 1959 Annual Examination is 
8/0 Kanai Mondolo, Training School for cancelled and he is debarred from appear 
Village—Ankali, P. Os men Centre, Berham ing at any of the examinations prior to 
Babadurpetta, Via— pur (Private) the Annual Exargination of 19058. ` 


4142 
4676 


5204 


| 
* 5208 


250 
538 
572 
1181 


1280 


Berbampur. Dist. Ganjam 
Sri Somanath Praharaj, B. M. High School, Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 


S/O Chakradhar Praharaj, Bhubaneswar cancelled and he is debarred from appear 
Village—Andharua, P. O. (Private; - ing at any ofthe Examinations prior to 
Chandak, Dt. Puri. the Annual Examination of 1954. 

Sri Janardan Dash. S/O Puri Zila School. Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 
Ananta Chandra Dash, cancelled and he is debarred from appear 
At—Hargohiri Sahi, P. O, ing ab any of the Examinations prior to 
and Dist. Puri. the Supplementary Examinations of 1953. 
Sri-Karunakar Amat, B. S. High School, Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 
S/O Pratap Rudera Amat Sundargarh. cancelled and he is debarred from appear- 
Village—Dalki, P. O. ing at any of the Examinations prior fo 
Raiboga, Via-Biramitra- the Supplementary Examination of 1953. 


pur, Dist Sundargarh. 
Sri Pitambar Bisi, S. O B. 8. High School, Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 


Ghana Syam Bisi. Village Stage rs rgarh. cancelled and he is debarred from appear 
-—Barpali, P. O. Bargaon ` d ing at any of the Examinations prior to 
Dist. Suudargarh. the Supplementary Examination of 19587 


INTERMEDIATE 1N ARTS 


Sri Hare Krushna Dwari,M. P. C. College, Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 


8/0 Sri Gopinath Dwari, Baripada. | cancelled and he is debarted from appear 
Kumbharmundhe Kata, ing at any of the examinations prior to 
P. O. Dhangulisole, the Annual Examination of 1953. 

Dist. Mayurbbanj. 

Sri Brajendra Kumar Ravenshaw Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 

Mohanty, College. cancelled and he is debarred from appear- 

S/O Sri Padmanabha ing at any of the examinations prior to 
Mohanty, Ripon Road, the Annual Examination of 1953. 
Cuttack—1. 20 AE | 

Sr Gangadhar Parida, Ravenshaw Do. 


S/O Sri Subal Chandra College. 
Parida. Vill, Bilikana, 
P.O. Pattemundai, Dist. 


Cuttack. i: "TP, 
Sri Ramakrishna Mo- S.C. S. College, Result for 1952 Annual Examination is 
hanti, S/O Sri Kula- Puri. cancelled and he is debarred from 
moni Mohanti, Kundei- appearing ab any of the examina- 
bent Sahi, Puri, P.O & tions prior to the Annual Examina- 
Dist. Puri. - ton of 1988. 

Sri Amrita Gopal Chow- G. M. College, Result for 1952 Annual Examination 
dhury, S/O Late Oramba Sambalpur, is cancelled and he is debarred from 
Das Chowdhury, C/O Sri appearing ab any of the examina- 
Sundar Gopal Chowdhury, tions prior fo the Supplementary 


Golabazar, P:O. Sambal- E mS of 1953. 
pur, Dist. Sambalpur. t uu 
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1523 Sri Ram Chandra Pra- M. P. C. College, Result for 1952 Annual Examinatior 


dhan, S/O Sri’ Madhab Baripada. is cancelled and he is debarred fron 
Chandra Pradhan, C/O appearing at any of the examina 
Sri Kali Charan Pra- tions prior to the Annual Examina 


; dban, Village—Mahish- “tion of 1958. 
: murda, P.O. Alslpur, 
Dt. Balasore. 


1848 Tarulata Shome, D/O Ravenshaw Result for 1952 Annual Hxaminatior 
Sri B. B Shome, Kath- College. ` is cancelled „and she is’ debarre 
gara Sahi, Outtack-1. l from appearing at any of the, exa 

pi n minations prior to the Annual Exa 
mination of 1953. . 


1461 Sri Mahidhara Mohinty, M. P. C. College, Result for 1952- Annual Examinatioi 


S/O Sri Mayadhar Mo- ` Baripada. is cancelled and he is debarred fror 
hanty, At & P.O. Bari- l appearing at any of the examin. 
pada, Dist, Mayurbhanj. tions prior to the Supplementa: 


Examination of 1953. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


`” 892. Sri Sanatan Mishía, S/O '  Ravenshaw Resulé for 1952 Annual Examinatio 


Sri Dhruba Charan College. is cancelied and he 1s debarred fror 
Mishra, Vill. & P O. : appearing at any of the examina 
Boriking, Dist. Cuttack. . tions prior to the Annual Examin 
- tion of 1953, 
898 Sri Srikanta Kumar Pat- Do. ! Do. 
4 naik, S/O Sri Dibakar i 


Patnaik, At & P.O. Angul, 
Dist. Dhenkanal 


FIRST M.B.B 8 EXAMINATION (April 1952) 


5 Sri Sunil Kumar Bose, S.C. B. Medical Result for Annual (April) Bxaminatic 
8/0 Sri Sirish Chandra College, Cuttack. of 1952 is cancelled and he is d 


Bose, Bhasakosh Lane, barred from appearing at any of tl 
Cuttack-2. | examinations prior to the Annu 

: Examination of 1953. 
. . University Office, Cuttack, m | Lodi RATH,” 
- The 7th May, 1952. Registra 


UNIVERSITY .OF SAUGAR 
Saugar, the 10th May, 1952. 
No. Ex/0/50/52. 


It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various Examinatio! 
of the University of Saugar in March/April, 1952, have been found- guilty of using. 
attempting to use unfair means at these Examinations and have, therefore, been debarn 
from appesring ai any University Examination during the period mentioned against the 


names ;— i 
Rol Enrol. Name of Candidate Exami- lustitution Year for whk 
No. No ‘nation : debarred 
167 B/893 Ramesh Chandra Jani Ic M.M. V., Jab. : 1958 
909 B/1836 Ramchandra Govind Do, Do. ; 1953 
Subhedar i ; - 
360 A/4999 Mona Abdul Wahid . Do. Sc. College, Raipur 1953 
l ian V 
865 A/4893 Salik Ram Sharma Do. l ` Do. . 1958 , 
.85 B/2978 R. B. L. Nigam Do. Univ. Teaching . 1998 & 19 
l Deptt. ' 
84 B/2988 Ujagar Singh Wasu . B.Se. ^ Do 1958 & 19 


. 853 B/2997 Dhanna Lal Sohni ^ LA D.N. Jain. Col. Jbp, 1958 


b 
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609 B/2797 Bharat Singh Chauhan ` LA. Nilkantheshwar Col., 1953.. 
f andwa. l 
266 B/2709. Aditya Deva. l B.A. H.M.V., Jabalpur 1953 & 1954 
83 B/1674 D. V. Narke BB En) Eugineonug College, 1953 
B - t. I. bp. i 
10 B/1660 Chandra Sen Jain Do. De 1953 


Note :—The Results of Examinations held in 1952 have been cancelled in ali these cases, 
9. The following candidates have been fined Rs. 30 & Rs. 20 each for breach of 


` Examination rules :— ; . 
308 B/1924 Raghvendra Nath Shukla I.Sc. ` M.M.V., Jab. Rs..30- 
.942 B/2154 Surendra Kumar Dixit Do. Sb. Aloysius’ Col. Rs. 20 - 


By Order of the Executive Council, 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar. 


. UNIVERBITY OF RAJPUTANA 


Notification 


E 


~ 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that Mr. Ram Pratap whose particulars 
are given below has been debarred from appearing at any examination of the University 
{including the examinations of 1952) for a period of five yeara on account of his having 
cheated the Panjab University by impersonating his younger brother Yashwant Singh, at 
the Matriculation Examination of that University of 1951 :— 


1. Name of the candidate— vei ves Ram Pratap Chaudhuri - 
2. Father's name— aes sis sis Ch. Ganeshas Ram 
9, Name of the Institution from which he 
. appeared and failed at the LL. B. (Pre-- 


vious) Examination of 1951 —... oe Dungar ‘College, Bikaner. 
No. 11736-805 M. M 


Dated, Jaipur, 9th May, 1952. Regis irar, 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 


Notification 


- It is hereby notified for general information that Mr. Ved Prakash s/o L. Phiraya 

Lal. Chandhoke of Ist year class has been expelled by. the Principal, M. B. M. Engineering 

College, Jodhpur, on account of tampering with the entries in his Marks sheet of Inter- 

dunes nuu ndo in Science, passed by him in 1947 and thereby securing admission 
. in the college. 


He has further been debarred from joining any affiliated institution in the University 
before 80th June, 1954. : ahs 


No. 11836-904, M. M. V l 
Dated, Jaipur, 10th May, 1952. . . Registrar, 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar, Banaras, April 29, 1952. 


è 


List of students rusticated by the Banaras Hindu. University for the period shown 
against their names :— MES 


Name and Address. Class. | Period. Punishment. 


Renati Eaman Dubey I Yr. Maths. Two years. Rusticated for two years 
f l end not allowed to 
appear at any of the 
University — Examina- 
tions before 1954. 


Ram Milan Singh -I Yr, Math, ©. Onegear. Rusticated for one year 
à and not allowed to 
appear ab eny of the 
University Examina- 
tions before 1953, 
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Duli Ghand Jain: 


in and nòt allowed to 

Dept , B.H.U. appear at any of the 

University Examina- 
X. tions before 1954. 
Moti Lal Jain S/O Late Shri V Yr. Ind. Chem. Two years. Do. ` 


Puran Chandra Jain, Vill 
'Bilwan, P.O. Mahroni, Dist. 
Jhansi. i 


Krishnanand Singh, 8/O Shr> M.A., L.L.B. 
(Prev.) 


J. N. Singh, Dy. S.P., Dhan- 
bad (Bibar). 


Durga -Shanker Singh, S/O TII Yr. Arts. 


Thakur Hari Shanker Singh, 
Batgaon Estate, P.O. Bar- 
gaon, Dist. Champaran. 


Suraj Nath Misra, 8/0. Shri II Yr. Arts. 


Jagdish Pd. Mishra, Vill. 
Itahura Misir, P.O. Lar 
Road, Dist. Deoria. 


Bansh ‘Narain Rai, 8/O Shri II Yr. Arts. 


Hari Narain Rai, Vill. & P.O. 
Sherpur, Dist. Ghazipur. 


Ramayan Misra, S/O Shri IL Yr. Science. 


Chandra Deo Misra, Vill. & 
P.O, Gondour, Dist: Ghazipur. 


Research student Two years. 


mM n 


Do. Rusticated for two years 
and not to be re-admit- 
ted to the University in 


(sone | 


. Rusticated for two years’ 


j APPENDIX, C 


future, 
Do. Do. 
Two yeara. Do. 
Do Di. 
Do. Do, 
G. P. MEHTA, 


Regisérar. 


(Vide Resolution No, 112 of the Standing Committee, dated 21-4-52) 


List of students of the Banaras Hindu University who have been rusticated for using 
unfair means at their University Examinations, 1952. 


Name and Address. 


Rama Nand Singh, S/O B. Bhikhari 
Singh. Vill. Mani P.O. Ghosia 
Kalan, Dist. Shahabad  (Arrah) 


* 
M 


Rajkaran Sinba, S/O Babu Ram 
Ujagar Singh, Vill. Bandevar, P.O. 
Monhanpur, Dist. Mongbyr, (Bihar). 


Kailash Chandra, 8/O. Babu Mahadeo > - 


Ram, Pankha Gate, Gosai Bag. 


Dwarika Prasad, 8/0. Shri Jai Govind 


Punishment. 


Rusticated for one year 
and not allowed to ap: 
pear ab any of the Uni- 
versiiy Examinations 
before 1953. E 

: Do. 


‘Do. . 


Do. 


Prasad Shah, Vill & P.O. Arak, . 


Dist. Arrah (Shahabad). 

Kapil Deo Narain Srivastava, S/O. 
Shri Rama Nand Dal, Vill 
Bhagawanpur, P.O. Taraya Sujan, 


Devendra Prasad Sinha, 870. B. 
Sahdeo Prasad Sinha, * Pawan 
Niwas’, Vil. & P.O. Begusarai, 
Dist. Mongbyr (Bihar). 


Sheo Dutt Singh, 8/O. Shri Udai 
Narain Singh, Vill. & P.O. Chit 
Beragaon, Dist. Ballia. 


Roll, | Examination, 
No. i 
. 46 IA. 
(Bihar). 
800 LA- 
80 T.Com. 
Gaya. 
63 B.A 
74 BA, 
Dist. Deoria. 
134  B.Se. 
159 M.A. 
MLA. 


569 


Shyam Narain Pande, 8/0. Pt. 
Chandi Pande, Town Zamania, 
Mohallah Chandpur, Dist. Ghazipur. 


Do. 
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Rol. Examination Name and Address. . Punishment, 
No. n 5 
9 M. Com., Bhagwan Saran Tyle, S/o. B. -Rusticated for two years 
(Prev.) Purshoíum Saran Tyle, Shamli and not allowed to 
: Street, Najibabad, E.I. Riy., U.P. appear at any of the 
b University Examinations 
; before 1953, 
: 179 LA. . Miss Saroj Kumari Chaurasia, Rfo. Rusticated for two years 
Shri Ramawatar Prasad. Near and not allowed to 
Station Road, Motihari. appear at any of the 
: University Examinations 
before 1954, 


199  I.8e. l Hardav Singh Phalora. S/o. B. Do, 
Harjinder Singh Phalora, Guru-Ka- . 
Bagh, Kamachba, Banaras. 


. 554 ISe. . Sujan Singh, S/o. Shri Surrinder ` ‘Do. 

a Singh, 5/54 Vishwanath Gali, 

i Banaras. ' 

- 209 ISe. Inder Jit Singh Thandi, 8/o S. Kartar  Husticated for two years 


Singh Thandi, Vill. Bhawalpur. and not allowed to 
P.O. Kot Fatubi, Dist. Hoshiarpur appear at any of the 


4 | (East Punjab). University Examina- 
x | tions before 1954, - 
- 8rd Yr. Science. Kewal Krishna Kohli, 8/o. S. Nathu ' Do. 
ed Ram Kohli, T.T. E. Railway Station, 
| Debra Dun. : 
550  I.Se, Shyam Ji Das Kapoor, S/o. Shri Do. 
Narain Das Kapoor, K. 40/51, : 
Bhutahi Imaly, Banaras. =. i 
86 BA. Mahmood Alam Siddiqui, S/o. Sh. Do. 
Ali Hasan, Vill. Bargawan, Chakia. 
' Banaras, . 
, 786 BA Sharda Prasad Singh, S/o. Babu Do, 


Gokul Ram Singh, Vill. Tak-Tak 
Pur, (Khria) P.O. Sikhar, Dist. 
Mirzapur. - 


|. 74 BA. Shyam . Krishna, S/o. Rai Satya Do. , 
| Narain Prasad, K. 27/9, Samia es 
Lane, Chaukhambha, Banaras. 
859  B.Sec. Shitla Prasad Singh, S/o. Shri Ram Do. 
Achal Singh, Vill, Ojhainia, P.O. : 
Muftigan}, Dist. Jaunpur, U.P. 
070 M.A. x Shiva Shankar Lal Srivastava, S/o. Do. 
Shri Kamta Prasad, Vill. Govind- 
pur. P.O. Mardah, Dist. Ghazipur, 
(U.P.) 
64  M.Com. (Prev.) Prem Shankar Vyas, S/o. Pt. Vinod Do. 
Shankar Vyas, Vyas Bhawan, Man- 
mandir, Banaras. 
99 LL.B, Shanti Garbh Shah, S/o. B. Gopi Do. 
Mohan Shah, Narayan Park, Shiv- 
pur (R.8.) Banaras. 
144 J.8e. (Eng.). Gopal Narayan Kapur, S/o. Shri Do. 
Pt. II. Hridai Narain Kapur, Mukunda 
" Villa, Lalgur, Madhupur (8. P.), 
8  B.8e. Prabhu. Narayan, S/o. Shri Shiva  Rusticated for two years 
Dhan, Vill. Hanumanpur. P.O. and not to be readmitted 
Moghal Sarai, Dist. Banaras. to the University in 
: future. 


Banaras, 28th April, 1952, f G. P. MEHTA, 





Reaistrar. 


